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Large Shipments Still The Rule 


Movement of Tonnage Into Consumption, Much of It, for Prompt Dispatch, Is Whole- 
some Feature of Languishing Steel Market—Operations Still Undergoing Read- 
justment—Rail Bookings Unusual—Little Prospect of General Wage Cuts 


ITH production down 25 to 30 per cent in 
W a period of 30 days and still being re-, 


duced, though more slowly, the readjust- 
ment of the iron and steel market continues under 
way. As the situation becomes better balanced, 
sentiment is improving. New business remains 
considerably below shipments but the very vigor 
by which the latter have been eating into unfilled 
orders, evidencing present consumption, supplies 
the best ground for the hope of the maintenance 
of the industry on a substantial basis of activity. 
The reduction by 574,360 tons in the Steel cor- 
poration bookings at the end of April is the largest 
by percentage in a single month in many years. 
However, even this decline does not measure the 
extent to which shipments were made by the lead- 
ing interest because much business for immediate 
dispatch was taken and delivered within the month. 
In fact, the total shipments of the Steel corporation 
in April were only slightly less than the record 
month of March. 

Excepting possibly the strike period in 1919, 
steel ingot production fell more precipitately in 
April than in any period since monthly statistics 
have been available. From an annual rate .in 
March of 50,000,000 tons, a high record gait for 
the industry, operations in April had shrunk to a 
rate of 40,500,000 tons. On a daily basis, this de- 
cline represented 23.6 per cent. 

The curtailment of operations, has not yet run 
its course. The Steel corporation this week is pro- 
ducing slightly under 70 per cent of ingot ca- 
pacity. Independents are not over 60 per cent. 

Due to the change in general conditions, ore 
operators have revised their predictions of a lake 
movement this year of 60,000,000 to 45,000,000 or 
50,000,000 tons. The ore market is very dull. 
The matter of general wage re- 
ductions has not been taken up 
seriously by iron and steel pro- 
ducers and unless trade conditions 
become materially worse, it is not 
believed this question will be forced to the front. 
In the Connellsville coke regions, however, a num- 
ber of individual operators contintie“to make reduc- 


Wage Cuts 
Unlikely 
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tions of 15 to 20 per cent. Sheet and tin plate 
workers will receive a 1% per cent cut during May 
and June as the result of the customary bi-monthly 
settlement which disclosed a lower sales average. 


Heavy bookings in rails, estimated 


‘ at about 2,500,000 tons for all 
Rail Orders ; 

makers are one of the brightest 

Large . : r < tints These 

spots of the situation. Chese 

promise to. carry the mills well to 

the end of the year. Western roads are again 


buying track fastenings in quantity. 

Prices are gradually defining themselves at vari- 
ous levels and while soft, are better held. This 
applies particularly to plates, shapes, bars and 
sheets. Reports are current that a general reduc- 
tion of $2 in wire products is imminent. 

A better balanced general price situation is re- 
corded by Iron TrApE REVIEW composite of four- 
teen leading iron and steel products. This week 
the index shows a decline of but 2 cents, or from 
$41.58 to $41.56, the smallest in eight weeks. 


An outstanding piece of new mill business in 
the week was the placing with the National Tube 
Co. by the Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana of 28,- 
000 tons for an oil line from the Louisiana fields to 
Beaumont, Tex. The 36,500 tons in Texas for the 
McCorkle pipe line still is contingent upon financ- 
ing. French cast iron pipe makers have sold 3000 
tons to a Philadelphia gas interest. 

Scrap after an erratic career for several months 

is beginning to show more firmness, Higher prices 
have appeared at Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
Pig iron buyers are showing more 
interest in their requirements than 
in weeks and apparently a little 
more confidence in present prices 
will bring out considerable tonnage. 
The fundamental condition of the market is not 
promising, however, with large merchant pro- 
duction, declining shipments and heavy stocks 
which have continued to rise. New York reports 
inquiries for 30,000 tons and Buffalo for 15,000 
tons. An eastern Pennsylvania consumer wants 
10,000 to 20,000 tons of gray forge. 


Iron Buyers 


Awaken 
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Business Relies on the 
Composite 


HE Federal Reserve Bulletin, the: 

official general publication of the 
Federal Reserve board, quotes [Ron 
TRADE REVIEW’s composite of 14 leading 
iron and steel products. The Bulletin is 
one of many similar publications in 
business,and commerce that rely on [RON 
Trape’ REVIEW’s composite. Not all of 
our readers may be subscribers to these 





Hydraulic Methods in Scattering Slag. Page 1302. 


publications, but they will be interested 
to know that the composite generally is 
accepted by the highest class of banking 
and business institutions as authoritative. 
The composite is compiled each week in 
accordance with a definite method, the 
details of which have been described on 
a number of occasions. The single fig- 
ure is designed to register the general 
movement of prices of 14 leading prod- 
ucts which are representative of the whole 
iron and steel market. It is neither a steel 
composite nor a pig iron composite but 
a whole market composite. 
















Do You Know That— 


these mills. 






There are 373 rolling mills in this country, and that 405 
subscribers to IRON TRADE REVIEW are 


identified with 
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ITTSBURGH, May  13.—Instead 

of several transactions daily, the 

pig iron market is now revolving 

about two or three deals weekly. 
The Follansbee Bros. Co. wants 2000 
or 3000 tons of basic iron, and the 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Co. wants 500 
tons. Merchant producers are quoting 
$21, while valley brokers are quoting 
$20.50, or less on resale iron. The Na- 
tional Malleable Castings Co. bought 
a tonnage of basic through a middle in- 
terest under $21, valley. Three single 
cars of resale bessemer iron brought $22, 
valley. Merchant producers still are 
able to obtain $22.50 valley. No. 2 
foundry sales are limited to small lots. 
One valley producer sold approximately 
500 tons in the past two weeks in nu- 
merous directions at $21, valley. Others 
still are quoting $21.50, valley. The Al- 
toona Iron Works, Altoona, Pa., bought 
100 tons of gray forge iron at $21, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


More Foundries Buy 


Boston, May 13.—Somewhat better 
pig iron buying is apparent through- 
out New England, and the tone of 
the market is a little firmer. Two 
Massachusetts melters have _ placed 
orders for 500-ton lots. A Vermont 
manufacturer bought 400 tons and 
orders ranging from 200 to 300 tons 
are reported from Rhode Island and 


Connecticut. Prices seem to have 
struck bottom.-Tow easten Pennsyl- 
vania sellers have refused all offers 


below $22, furnace. Buffalo furnaces 
are with one exception firm at $20. 
The one exception is a recent quota- 
tion at $19.75 on atractive tonnage. 
Eastern Pennsylvania iron still is 
offered at $21 furnace but the number 
of furnaces willing to sell at this figure 
is decidedly small. The bulk of the ton- 
nage recently has been placed at close 
to $25, delivered, for No. 2X _ iron 
(2.25 to 2.75 silicon). Foreign iron is 
offered the trade and some sales are 
reported. 


Inquiry Much Heavier 
New York, May 13.—More life char- 


acterizes the pig iron market here. 
The Gould Coupler Co. has bought 
several thousand tons of basic and 


malleable iron for its Depew, N. Y. 
plant, and sales in this district during 
the week aggregated at least 3000 tons, 





Pig Iron Situation Is Brighter—Buyers Negotiating for Larger 
Tonnages—Prices Believed Near Bottom 


Consumers generally are showing more 
interest. While definite inquiry aggre- 
gates about 7500 tons, of which the 
most important inquiry is for 5000 tons 
for the Richardson & Boynton Co., 
feelers are out on several good ton- 
nages, The total involved is at least 
30,000 tons. ‘Buffalo iron continues 
obtainable at $20, furnace, and it is 
rumored that lower has been done. 
Eastern foundry in some special in- 
stances has been sold as low as $21, 
furnace, but the tone of the market is 
somewhat firmer because of the refusal 
of a number of producers to meet the 
lowest prices. Most Buffalo makers 
refuse to shade $21 furnace and most 
of the eastern iron that is being sold 
is bringing $21.50 to $22 base furnace. 
Stocks of iron on hand at eastern fur- 
naces were reduced during April and 
the curtailment of prcduction is ex- 
pected to result in a further decrease 
during May. The situation, however, 
has not improved sufficiently to fore- 
shadow any early increase in prices. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. is inquiring for 
3100 tons of foundry iron for its plants 
at Phillipsburg, Pa., and Painted Post, 
N. Y. for third quarter delivery. 


Buyers More Interested 


_ Philadelphia, May 13.—Pig iron buy- 
ing continues small, but consumers are 
showing more interest. Considerable 
business is accumulating, and it will 
be placed as soon as consumers feel as- 
sured the bottom has been reached. No- 
body knows just how soon this will be, 
but curtailment of production already 
has had some effect and with additional 
furnaces to go out shortly the situation 
bears closer watching. The largest in- 
quiries now out come from New York 
and New England. The most important 
are 5000 tons for Richardson & Boyn- 
ton Co. and 3100 tons for the Inger- 
soll-Rand Co. Several others are feel- 
ing out the market on large tonnages. 
Foundry iron continues $21.50 to $22, 
furnace. No developments are noted in 
the market for basic. One consumer has 
inquired for 10,000 to 20,000 tons of 
gray forge iron, but is not expected 
to buy immediately. At least 1000 tons 
of copper-bearing low phosphorus iron 
was sold in the week at prices suffi- 
ciently under $27, furnace, to take the 
business. An eastern Pennsylvania pro- 
ducer has instructed its’ representative 
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not to sell any more pig iron at present 
prices. The company has decided to 
blow out its furnace after orders on 
books have been completed, unless prices 
improve in the meantime. Edward 
E. Marshall has decided to put his 
Lochiel, Pa. furnace out of blast on 
May 30. 

Lavino Furnace Co., has decided to 
operate its furnace at Reusens, Va., on 
ferromanganese hereafter instead of on 
pig iron, but no date has been set for 
blowing in. 


Inquiry Is Larger 


Buffalo, May 13.—Pig iron inquiry has 
increased from its low point of 1500 
tons at the beginning of May to more 
than 15,000 tons. The Gould Coupler 
Co. has placed an order for 2000 tons 
of basic and 1000 tons of malleable. The 
price on both grades probably was frac- 
tionally below $20. 

There is an inquiry for 5000 tons be- 
fore furnace operators, and several lots 
of 250 to 1000 tons are wanted. Third 
quarter inquiry has not begun to de- 
velop in volume. While the price of 
No. 2 plain nominally is $20, lower prices 
could be had on exceptional tonnages. 
No. 2X is quoted at $20.50 and as low 
as $20 might be done on large orders. The 
price of No. 2X ranges from $21 to 
$20.50. Output in this district has been 
cut to 60 to 65 per cent of capacity. 


Market Is Brightening 


Cleveland, May 13—Better sentiment 
is noted in the pig iron market as the 
time approaches when large users must 
replenish supplies. Some of them will 
have less carryover from second to third 
quarter than they had from first to sec- 
ond. Blowing out of many furnaces 
has tended to stimulate interest. Certain 


radiator manufacturers and car and 
foundry interests are in more recep- 
tive mood, with chances good for the 


closing of some important business soon. 
The Link-Belt Co. has come into the 
market. with an inquiry for 3000 tons 
of malleable iron for its Indianapolis 
plant, and this has aroused keen com- 
petition among northern and _ southern 
Ohio furnaces. An outside interest in- 
timates Cleveland makers will have to 
go as low as $20, furnace, to figure in 
this business. The latter still hold their 
price on No, 2 foundry iron for Cleve- 
land delivery at. $23, furnace,: and have 
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continued to take small lots. The Link- 
selt tonnage is for delivery over the 


next three months, and it is believed 
will develop new low prices on which 
buying in larger volume may begin. A 
consumer negotiating for around 5000 
tons of iron this week learned of the 
Link-Belt inquiry and decided to wait 
until it was determined what prices this 
would develop. Other business pending 
involves approximately 3000 tons, in- 
cluding two inquiries for 500 tons ezch. 
A lake furnace closed 500 tons for one 
user this week, its total sales amounting 
to around 2000 tons. Another merchant 
interest with headquarters here sold 
various lots amounting to 3000 tons in 
the week. A lake furnace is shipping 
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plenishment. One Federal furnace will 
be out shortly, perhaps this week. A 
Chicago interest is seeking 3000 tons of 
malleable for its Indianapolis plant. This 
may go to a northern or southern Ohio 
furnace. Inquiry is noted for 500 
tons of bessemer iron; 100 tons of high 
silicon foundry; two cars of 10 per 
cent bessemer ferrosilicon. A reduc- 
tion of $2 in silveries is not stimulating 
business. Charcoal iron is unchanged at 
$26, furnace. 
Buyers Still Waiting 

Cincinnati, May 13.—The pig iron 
market here remains in a waiting state, 
there being little activity except for 
small spot tonnages. A reduction of $2 
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May 15, 1924 


iron are beginning to show a little 
more interest, the past few days hav- 
ing developed a fair volume of in- 
quiry for prompt shipment and deliv- 
ery through third quarter. Many 
melters have used up their stocks. 
Some, however, are well supplied and 
will not be in the market before the 
end of September. Gray iron found- 
ries have curtailed operations, most 
plants working only from two to three 
days per week. Sales consist of car- 
lots up to 200 tons, and aggregate 
approximately 1800 tons. A St. Louis 
machinery manufacturer purchased 100 
tons of 8 to 9 per cent silicon iron 
and asked prices on 800 tons of 1.75 
to 2.25 per cent silicon. A Kansas 





May 14, 
1924 

PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts.... $24.26 
Rte. CREE: cud tawiss sods vi 21.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa.. 20.75 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts.... 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ...... 23.00 





*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 21.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 22.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 25.50 
**No. 2X eastern, del. Phila.... 22.76 
ae 21.50 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 23.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts. 112.29 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 

Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 41.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 41.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh...... 40.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........ 2.25 
meee bere, Chicago ii ieccacces 2.35 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ....... 2.52 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon °*2.25 to 2.75 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 


May 14, 1924 
$41.56 


May 7, 1924 
$41.58 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 


Apr., Feb., May, 
1924 1924 1923 


FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 


24.61 25.01 32.07 Iron bars, Philadelphia ...... $2.47 2.47 2.57 2.82 
21.70 22.00 29.80 Iron bars, Chicago mills ........ 2.30 2.36 2.40 2.60 
21.35 22.50 30.75 Beams, Pittsburgh .............. 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.50 
23.51 24.76 31.97 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.42 2.57 2.67 2.87 
24.40 24.40 32.50 Beams, Chicheo aessss. .ibi.. 62s 2.45 2.51 2.60 2.60 
22.20 23.00 27.00 Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........ 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.50 
23.00 24.00 31.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia........ 2.42 2.52 2.62 2.92 
25.50 25.75 28.60 Tank plates, Chicago ........ 2.45 2.51 2.60 2.60 °° 
23.73 24.26 32.76 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.65 3.70 3.75 3.85 * 
22.20 23.00 30.20 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.80 2.80 2.90 3.00 
24.40 24.40 32.50 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.80 4.85 4.90 5.00 
29.04 29.04 36.65 Wire nails, Pittsburgh........,.. 2.90 3.00: 3.00 3.00 
23.51 24.61 31.17 
12.29 112.29 129.79 COKE 

Connellsville furnace, ovens 3.25 3.55 4.00 5.10 

Connellsville foundry, ovens .... 4.25 4 4.80 6.10 
2.10 42.50 45.40 
42.10 42.50 45.40 OLD MATERIAL 
40.00 40.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.. 15.00 16.60 21.60 22.20 
40.00 40.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 14.25 15.35 18.90 20.40 

Heavy melting steel, Chicago 13.75 14.65 18.00 19,75 
2.30 2.40 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa....... 17.7 18.40 21.35 24.40 
2.41 2.50 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... 13.50 14.80 17.50 19.95 
2.57 2.72 2.77 Rails for rolling, Chicago .... 15.50 17.10 20.00 21.80 
silicon, 


Composite Market Average 


Feb., 1924 
$43.49 


Apr., 1924 
$42.33 


May, 
1923 


Feb., 
1924 


May 14, Apr., 
1924 1924 


May, 1923 
$47.52 


May, 1914 
$22.99 








1000 tons 
shipping 


daily. Another interest is 
three-fourths of its current 
make. Earlier in the year it forwarded 
from stock, and its shipping books 
thus far this year show shipments about 
even with output. The market for basic 
is dull. A small lot for shipment with 
a tonnage of another grade this week 
carried a price of $22, furnace. The 
valley market is $21. 


Chicago Market Quiet 


Chicago, May 13.—Although melters 
are talking a trifle more constructively, 
demand for northern malleable and 
foundry iron as well as southern found- 
ry is extremely light. The northern 
quotation continues $23 but is untested. 
Foundry business is spotty. Some plants 
are operating nearly full, while others 
are barely going. Each week sees stocks 
go tower, but no attempt is made at re- 


a ton in the price of silvery iron was 
the outstanding feature. Eight per cent, 
the base grade, now is quoted at $30.50. 
furnace. Bessemer ferrosilicon grades 
also have been reduced $2. The Link- 
Belt Co., is inquiring for 3000 tons of 
malleable for Indianapolis. The Worth- 
ington Pump & Machinery Corp. is in 
the market for 100 tons of foundry iron, 
a car of charcoal and a car of bessemer. 
Announcement has been made that the 
Marting Iron & Steel Co., Ironton, O., 
will blow out its Etna stack shortly. 
Prices are largely nominal. The south- 
ern Ohio market is quoted at $22.50, 
Ironton, although there are insistent re- 
ports of $22. The southern market 
ranges from $21 to $22, Birmingham. 


Melters Show More Interest 
St. Louis, May 13.—Buyers of pig 





City melter is inquiring for 750 tons, 
and an lowa foundry wants prices on 
225 tons. 


Southern Interests Hopeful 


Birmingham, Ala., May 12—Sales of 
pig iron are in lots of one to three 
cars. Quotations are down to $22 with 
some spot business at $23 for No. 2 
foundry. Delivery on old orders is 
steady. Surplus iron is showing no 
increase except as to basic. Larger melt- 
ers have orders which warrant ca- 
pacity operation and, it is expected, 
there will be obliged to come into the 
market for further tonnage soon. Home 
consumption is good. Two blast fur- 
naces of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co, at Sheffield are shipping con- 
siderable iron into Chicago and _ St. 
Louis territories on a freight differen- 
tial. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1326; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1322; ORE NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1328 


Pig Iron 
Prices per gross ton 
Bessemer, valley ..........+. 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 
Gs WOOT os osc sts buaete « 


Basic, Pittepergn 6... 085 ees 
pe | a 
Basic, del., eastern Pa....... 
Malleable, valley ..........«.. 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 
Malleable, Chicago .......... 
Malleable, Buffalo. .......... 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 


20.00: to 20.50 
20.75 to 21.25 


23.00 
20.00 to 20.50 
23.00 to 23.50 





No... 2: TROPteeen. ..< o4,0.2.0:00 
No. 2 Southern foundry. 
No. 2X East’n and Virginia 
No. 1X_ Eastern........ 
No, -1 Chicago - 2.2.06 
No. 2 foundry Eastern... 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 


1.75 to 2.25 
1.75 to 2.25 
2.25 to 2.75 
2.75 to 3.25 
2.25 to 2.75 
1.75 to 2.25 








No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 
No. 3X, Buffalo -.i.6¢..s.0% 
No. 2 foundry, valley ........ 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.. 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ..... 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago — , 
No. 2 foundry, Granite Cys 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton ur. 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.... 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 
No. 2X, eastern, del., Phila. 
No. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham. . 
No. 2 suothern, Cincinnati 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia . 
No. 2 southern, Chicago..... 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland... 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 
Bnd WAT) ccccacccceseses 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.... 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila.... 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston.... 
Gray forge, eastern Pa..... 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts.. 
Low phos., standard, valley... 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 
tLow phos., English, Phila.. 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 
Charcoal, Superior Chicago.. 


Silvery Iron 


23.26 to 23.76 
21.00 to 21.50 
21.00 to 21.50 
22.76 to 23.16 

20.00 

23.00 
24.50 to 25.00 
22.50 to 23.00 

23.50 
22.26 to 22.76 
22.89 to 23.13 
22.76 to 23.26 
23.39 to 23.63 
25.15 to 25.65 


28.41 to 29.41 
26.67 to 27.67 
25.50 
30.17 
31.04 
31.41 
21.00 to 21.50 
22.76 


29.00 
nominal 
25.00 to 27.00 
27.26 to 27.76 
312.00 to 33.00 
29.04 


Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


7. to 8 percent. .fecs.cavs 
OTR Fee DEE cada ce sso 
9, 00 TO. OE. CORE «0.65 oicye a 'e'e 

10 If ger Cent icc... 98s 

1) te). J2V OG COME. 4 wiiece. 

12 200 COE: caucwh seencds treed 


29.00 
30.50 
32.50 
34.50 
37.00 
39.50 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


O ta’ FF ee CER oa seh ctw 
1 tO) De PO CIOONE CS Eds 15 5s 
2 to 33. SOC ROE ii% Hiweies os 


Ferroalloys 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 
per cent, tidewater, or fur- 


39.50 
42.00 
44.50 


nace first hand and resale. .107.00 to 107.50 


Ferromanganese delivered 
PCRS MINT. ise ak dns. kek s 1 

Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tide- 


Waewetr os. ce eaaeas bce 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed........ 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained......, 
Ferrochrome,, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 -carbon,. cents 
per pound contained, . deliy- 
OUT Rl aah. het is's See ea 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
‘cent per pourid estimated, 
according to analysis ...... 
Ferro carbon-titanium, car- 
loads, producer’s plant, per 
MOE Be. wd dic ch co candies cts 
., tDuty paid. 


11.79 to 112.29 


35.00 to 38.00 
35.00 to 38.00 

75.00 
88.00 to 93.00 
10.00 to 10.25 


$3.50 tq $3.75 


$200.00 


Coke 


Bechive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furnace ......... $3.25 to 3.75 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.25to 5.25 
New river foundry .........-- » 9.00 to 10.00 
Wise county furnace ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Wise county foundry ...... 4.75to 5.50 
Alabama furnace. <csecceses 5.00 to 6.00 
Alabama foundry ............ 6.00 to 6.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens .... 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, delivered.. 12.00 
Foundry, St. Louis ......... 12.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.. 12.00 
Foundry, Alabama ......... 6.00 to 6.50 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ....$40.00 to 41.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown . 40.00 to 41,00 


Open-hearth, Philadelphia..... 43.17 to 45.17 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 40.00 to 41.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 40.00 to 41.00 
Forging,. Pittsburgh ....... 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ....... 47.17 to 50.17 


SHEET BARS 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh $41.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .. 41.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 41.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ..... 41.00 
SLABS 
Pittaburgh: i sie bao Bidine cd 40.00 
PRANQHOWG ais oe be ide ceeds 40.00 
WIRE RODS 
Y%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... $48.00 to 50.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to O55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


$10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 


Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.20c to 2.25c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.20c to 2.25c 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 
Prices per pound 

Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.25 
Structural shapes, Phila..... 2.37 
Structural shapes, New York 2.39 
Structural shapes, ‘Chicago 
Structural shapes, Birmingham 2.40c to 2.45c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .... 2.20c to 2.25c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia.... 2.32c to 2.57c 
Tank plates, New York.... 2.34c to2.59c 
Tank plates, Chicago ...... 2.45c¢ 
Tank plates, Birmingham...... 2.35c to 2.40c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 2.40c to 2.45c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.52c to 2.62c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.54c to 2.64c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago.... 2.35c 
Bars, soft steel, Birmingham... 2.35c to 2.40c 
Bars, refined iron, (Pittsburgh 3.00c to 4.75c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago . 2.20c to 2.23¢ 
Bars, rail steel, mill ...... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts.. 2.20c to 2.25c 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.47c to 2.57c 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.49c to 2.59c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.30c 
Bars, forging quality, Pitts.. 2.50c to 2.55c 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 
Prices per pound 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.65c to2.75c 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 

UMGOr . 1. iN, . .s.cvadauns wdy.e .d-000 10 since 
Bands, “Pittsburgh - .. wc. cen 2.65c to 2.75c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .... 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh ......... 4.50c 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 
Cold. finished steel bars, Pitts- 


c to 2.35c 
c to 2.57c 
c to 2.59c 
2.45c 


2.50c to 2.75¢ 


burgh base, carloads .... 3.00c 
Cold-finished steel bars, base 

Pittsburgh, less carloads.... 3.25¢ 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh..... 3.00c 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis..,. 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 28.00 to 30.00 


Light rails, 25 to 45, mill... 2.00c 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... » ae4S€ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .. 2.90c to 3.00c 
Spikes, small railroad, Pitts.. 3.25c to 3.40c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.40¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 3.10c 
Track bolts, Pitts. Standard 4.00¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., small.. 4.50¢ to 5.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago....... 4.10c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.50c to 2.55c 
Ties plates, Chicago ...... 2.60c 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... 2.90c to 3.00c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.10c to 5.25c 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh...... 2.65c to 2.75c 


Annealed wire, Pittsburgh... 2.80c to 2.90c 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 

Pittsburgh 35¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.35c to 3.45c 
Barbed wire, galv., Pitts.. 3.70c to 3.80c 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.35c to 3.45c 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh. 3.70c to 3.80c 
Coated nails, count keg, 


Pittsburgh Add ens dhnce eb Uke 2.40c to 2.50c 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)...... 65 off 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)... -67% off 

Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
, Prices per pound 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.60c to 3.85c¢ 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts...... 3.60c to 3.85c¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila... .3.92c to 4.07c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19c 
’ TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts... 3.75c¢ to 3.85c 
i GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 
No, 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 4.75c to 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila. .. 5.07¢ to 5.22c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago 5.19c to 5.34c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 2.75c¢ to 3.0Uc 
No. 10 bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.75c to 3.00c 


4.75c to 5.00c 


No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.07c to 3.22c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34c 
: AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 

No, 22, Pittsburmit: «i ceca 5.10c 


Tin Plate 


BS Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $5.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 


d Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt» steel ...... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 
Steel’ 344 "W Sih4eek ...ciccvtssecess 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch..... 5 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 33-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Prices per pound 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts 6.00c to 6.25« 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.30¢ 
Cotton ties, bundle 45 Ib. 
Pittstiirgh © 6 Vie en. o's $1.71 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh......... 3.00¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Four-inch, Chicago ......... $59.20 to 60.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago .. 55.20 to 57.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ..... . 52.00 to 53.00 
Six-inch and over Birming- 

Rh ans ha. cp eies ac.o0 ie 48.00 to 49.00 
Four-inch, New York ...... 65.60 to 66.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 60.60 to 61.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 

4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 

pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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IRON TRADE 


Scrap Shows Some Gain 


Conditions Continue Weak but Chicago Finds Price Increase—Con- 
sumers Taking More in Some Centers—Prospect Is Better 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1326 


Chicago, May 13.—Iron and_ steel 
scrap has ceased its downward career 
and for the moment at least is revealing 
more firmness than any time in three 
months. Melters are not buying but 
dealers are bidding against each other 
for material for their yards. It is re- 
ported that several short interests are 
covering. An offer of $14.25 for heavy 
melting steel for delivery at Indiana 
Harbor is current. The Illinois Cen- 
tral list of 15,000 tons developed strong 
prices. The railroad received $18.75 for 
malleable, $14.85 for melting steel, $14.65 
for No. 2 wrought, $10.35 for cast bor- 
ings and $16.60 for steel angle bars per 
gross tons, delivered Chicago. The rail- 
road refused $15.50 for rails for rolling. 
The Northern Pacific railroad is offer- 
ing 1800 tons of scrap, and the Chicago 
Great Western and the George W. Jen- 
ings Co. 500 tons each. The market to- 
day is at $13.75 to $14.25 for heavy melt- 
ing steel. For the first time in many 
weeks a majority of scrap classification 
prices have been marked up. 

Boston Has Dull Week 


Boston, May 13.—One of the dullest 
weeks of the year is the experience of 
leading iron and steel scrap dealers in 
New England. Prices have declined 
further and this has halted speculative 
buying which heretofore has given some 
semblance of activity. The only sales 
of importance were those of navy yard 
material. Approximately 1000 tons of 
structural steel scrap sold at $12.32 per 
gross ton on cars New England point. 
Borings and turnings have dropped to 
$7.50 on cars. Heavy melting steel in a 
few cases during the last few days sold 
at $10. The foundry grades are all slug- 
gish. No. 1 machinery is quotable at 
$20 to $20.50 delivered. 


Dullness At Buffalo 

Buffalo, May 13-—No activity is 
shown in the iron and steel scrap mar- 
ket. Practically no tonnage is moving 
to consumers. Heavy melting steel is 
largely nominal at $14*to $14.50. Deal- 
ers’ yards have been kept well filled up 
by the arrival of a steady stream of ton- 
nage delivered on old contracts, and 
mills are directing that shipments to 
them be deferred. All prices are more 
or less nominal although low phosphorus 
has been reduced more than $2 from the 
previous level. 

Some Inquiry at Detroit 


Detroit, May 13.—Inquiries for scrap 
continue to be made but sales are not 
large. There is a firmer note to the sit- 
uation, although the bulk of dealers are 
inclined to the belief that the strength 
is temporary, being based on require- 
ments of big. consumers to fill out spec- 
ifications now on books, rather than in- 
dicating new buying of finished material. 

Producets have large stocks and most 
yards still are ghutted. 


Prices Still Moving Downward 


Philadelphia, May 13.—Iron and steel 
scrap trading 


continues _ restricted. 
RP et 


Forced sales continue to move prices 
downward and revisions of from 50 
cents to $1 a ton were noted in 
several grades during the past week. 


Buying Interest Lacking 


Cincinnati, O., May 12.—The iron and 
steel scrap market reflects lack of 
buying interest. Prices continue weak 
and even the support of short covering, 
which for weeks has been the feature 
now seems to have been withdrawn, Can- 
cellation by users are less than a fort- 
night ago. Railroads are reluctant to 
dispose of lists because they are offered 
less than a month ago. Scrap yards 
are becoming congested by grades which 
require preparation. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio is offering a list involving 12,- 
000 tons, while the Norfolk & Western 
is closing on several thousand tons, 


Some Inquiry at Cleveland 


Cleveland, May 13.—Relief from long 
continued inactivity in iron and steel 
scrap is reflected in the appearance of 
consumer inquiry and actual placing of 
new business. The latter has not been 
large but of sufficient volume to give 
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strength to the market, leading to the 
belief that the bottom has been reached 
if not definitely passed. Prices are firm- 
ing up’ in a number of instances, some 
grades actually being marked up slight- 
ly. Heavy melting steel has advanced 
25 cents to $13.50 to $13.75; machine 
shop turnings to $11 to $11.25; cast iron 
borings to $11.50 to $12. Most activity 
here and in the Mahoning valley is in 
these grades, principal buying being in 
the latter district. 


New York Still Declines 


New York, May 13.—Quotations on 
scrap have again undergone a general 
decline of 50 cents to $1. Business gen- 
erally is exceedingly quiet, with the 
Phoenix Iron Works and the Lebanon 
Steel Co. among the few eastern mills 
showing interest. The Phoenix com- 
pany is figuring principally on skeleton 
steel and turnings, while the Lebanon 
company is inquiring for pipe scrap. 
Little consuming demand prevails for 
melting steel. One dealer here is buy- 
ing this material for shipment to Clay- 
mont, Del., at $15, delivered, but this 
all on back contracts. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co., the largest consuming. buyer 
of this material in the east, not only is 
out of the market, but has within the 
week placed a close embargo on all 
shipments. A fair demand exists for 
cast scrap, but at prices which are at- 
tractive to few sellers. One pipe maker 

(Concluded on Page 1283) 


Semifinished Lines Dull 


Makers Having Difficulty in Obtaining Specifications—Sheet 
Bar Orders Offered at $40—Slabs Sold at $39 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Semifinished 
lines are dull. New inquiries are not 
appearing for sheet bars, billets or slabs, 
and it is difficult to obtain specifications. 
Some makers doubt that by June 30 all 
of the second quarter tonnage of sheet 
bars on their books will have been taken 
out. One or two exceptions to this rule 
appear, one Mahoning valley producer 
reporting that specifications upon sheet 
bars this past week were better than the 
preceding two or three weeks. The 
price of $41, Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
appears to be firm. 

Inquiries for rerolling billets are lack- 
ing. Only one inquiry appeared in the 
week, for 100 tons of high carbon bil- 
lets. This business was lost by a pro- 
ducer who quoted $41, plus $1 extra 
for carbon. Forging billet specifications 
coming to one producer on its $45 con- 
tracts last week were four times larger 
than during all of April. 

Wire rods are held at $51 by sellers 
here, although it is understood that as 
low as $48 has been quoted elsewhere. 
The Bethlehem Steel Corp. and one or 
two other makers are operating their 
wire rod mills full. 

Demand is fair for auto wheel skelp, 
although no inquiries are pending for 
tubular goods skelp. Skelp is quoted 
generally at 2.20c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh. 


Wide Spread in Wire Rods 


“Philadelphia, May 13.—Billet sales 
continue spasmodic and the market is 


not tested. Rerolling billets are nominal 
at $38 to $40, Pittsburgh, Forging bil- 
lets are $42 to $45. Irregularity is noted 
in the wire rod market. Prices range 
from $48 to $51, with lower being done 
in some instances, 


Lower Prices Are Sought 


Cleveland, May 13.—Some offers of 
sheet bars at $40 valley have been made 
by users, but have been refused by one 
producer here. The market is consid- 
ered as $41, although there have been 
reports of less having been done. Sen- 
timent in respect to sheet bars is slightly 
improved, as consumers indicate that 
specifications will be better. No further 
change has been made in operations by 
the leading producers of sheet bars here. 
The market for billets and slabs is dull. 
One local buyer is obtaining slabs at 
$39 Pittsburgh. A sale of 250 to 300 
tons of rolling billets has been made to 
a buyer in this territory and it is under- 
stood at least $39 was named. 


Immediate Needs Rule Buying 


Youngstown, May 13.—Semifinished 
steel sales are being made largely for 
immediate needs, this being true as well 
of billets and slabs as of sheet bars. 
In fact, buyers of semifinished steel 
are notable for their disappearance from 
the general market here. Sheet bars 
continue to hold at $41, Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown, and the same’ quotation 
prevails on both. large and small billets 
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as well as slabs. No important inquiry 
is before sellers. 


Wire Prices Vary 


Maintained by Most Makers but Some 
Mills Are Shading $2 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Important mak- 
ers of wire products are maintaing the 
full market prices on wire products, 2.75c 
on plain wire and 3.00c on wire nails, in- 
cluding the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., the Bethlehem Steel Corp., the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., and the American 
Steel & Wire Co. Slight competition 
is being offered by small. producers here 
and there quoting $2 per ton less but in 
the general opinion no more tonnage is 
to be gained by cutting the market fig- 
ure. Wire mill operations are not averag- 
ing more than 65 per cent. A fair number 
of mixed carload orders are being placed 
by jobbers. Cement-coated nails are 
quoted at 2.40c to 2.50c and one of the 
interests maintaining the latter figure 
has been losing business ahd’is contem- 
plating inaugurating 2.40c Pittsburgh. 


~ Orders Numerous but Small 


Chicago, May 13.—Jobbers’ orders for 
wire and wire products have increased 
in number but individually they are 
small and in the aggregate have not 
been sufficient to maintain manufactur- 
ing schedules. Competition is more pro- 
nounced but the leading maker claims 
to be adhering strictly to its list prices. 
Railroad inquiry is fair. Manufacturing 
lines continue dull. 


Error Corrected 


Through a typographical error, the quo- 
tation on wire nails on page 1207 of the 
May 8 issue of Iron TrapeE ReviIEW in 
the full page price table entitled “Iron 
and Steel Prices” was made to read 
2.65c to 2.75c, Pittsburgh. This should 
have been 2.90c to 3.00c, Pittsburgh. The 
quotation on plain wire remains. 2.65c to 
2.75c, - Pittsburgh. 


Warehouse Buying Steady 
WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 1322 


New York, May 13.—Little change 
is noted in the local warehouse mar- 
ket. Prices are fairly steady, and 
demand, while not of the proportions 
of two or three weeks ago, is far 
from dull. ‘Shapes continue an out- 
standing item in demand. The leading 
independent jobbers have made a re- 
duction in bolts, nuts and rivets, ef- 
fective as of May 7. 


Demand Off Somewhat 


Philadelphia, May 13.—TIron and steel 
ptices’ out of warehouse continue un- 


changed with the ‘demand somewhat . 


off-from levels of the preceding weeks. 
Buying Still Moderate 
Cleveland, May 13.—Demand for iron 


and steel products out of warehouse ° 


continues unchanged, with some dealers 


- reporting sales as above those of April. 
‘No. changes occurred in prices last 


week, although one dealer recently 
revised its sheet quotations downward 
$2 a ton. Sales are below the expected 
levels for this season. 
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Coke Suspensions Heavy 


More Ovens Out as Furnaces Stop Shipments—Furnace Fuel Now 
$3.25 to $3.65—Further Wage Adjustments in Prospect 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Two tentative 
blast furnace propositions are before the 
beehive coke trade, including that from 
an eastern Pennsylvania furnace which 
wants to pay for coke with pig iron. An- 
other furnace will run if it books busi- 
ness now before it, and will have to buy 
coke. Otherwise the market is dull as 
regards blast furnaces. Numerous sec- 
ond quarter contracts have -been  sus- 
pended since April 1, involving in excess 
of 75,000 tons monthly. Oven operations 
are curtailed accordingly. One Con- 
nellsville operator has reduced wages 
20 per cent May 1. The company has 
been unable to develop sufficient busi- 
ness after reducing its selling price to 
keep operating. It now is entirely idle. 
Other wage adjustments are expected in 
June or July. Producers are unable to 
obtain $3.75. The market is quotable at 
$3.25 to $3.65. For coke on track this 
week $3.15 was offered. The Emporium 
Iron Co, may purchase some coke. for 
immediate delivery this week. Heating 
coke demand is satisfied for the time be- 
ing. Some eastern Pennsylvania gas com- 
panies are paying $3.50. Brokers ship- 
ping on long standing gas company con- 
tracts are able to close in the spot mar- 
ket to their advantage. Foundry coke 
demand is dwindling. Some producers 
quoting $5.25 are losing business, since 
$4.75 or $5 are usual closing figures. Cer- 
tain coke is available at $4.25 and $4.50. 
Premium brands still are $5.75. Pro- 
duction of coke for the week ended May 
3 was 138,120 tons, as compared with 
169,180 tons in the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Purchasing Still Deferred 

New Yore May 13.—Demand for 
foundry coke continues restricted to 
small prompt lots, and consumers 
continue to defer purchases. Spot 
foundry coke is quoted at $4.50 to $5, 
Connellsville, with $5.75 for special 
brands. By-product foundry coke con- 
tinues to be quoted at $10.41, delivered 
at Newark and other northern New 
Jersey consuming points. 


More Ovens Taken Off 

Cincinnati, May 13—The only  ele- 
ment of strength reflected in the coke 
market here is.the extent to which pro- 
duction has been curtailed in the New 
River and Wise county districts. Of a 
total of 101 ovens, the Turkey-Knob 
Coal Co. has 48 in operation, while 54 of 
the 78 ovens of the Elverton operation, 
Branch Coal Co., have suspended. All 
are located in the New River district. 
Coke buying is limited to small lots prin- 
cipally for nearby shipment. A leading 
seller is shipping coke on consignment 
to the Chicago territory. Sales of New 
River foundry coke have been made at 
$9, ovens, although some brands are 
bringing $10.50. Wise county foundry 
fuel ranges from” $4.75 ‘to $5.50, ovens, 
with sale.at low ebb. Demand for: fur- 
nace coke stil] is lacking. 


Foundries Well Supplied 


St. Louis, May 13.—With the, melt 
of pig iron declining and foundries 





generally well supplied, the coke mar 
ket is dull. There is some contract- 
ing by the nonferrous metal smelters, 
but their needs are relatively light 
A sale of 3400 tons of coke to an 
Iowa water gas interest for delivery 
to Sept. 1 also is noted. The do- 


. mestic demand is at a standstill. Prices 


on domestic sizes are easier, and the 


- keenest. competition is reported. 


Market Still Active 


Birmingham, Ala., May 12,—Steady 
demand and increasing production are 
the features of the coke market in this 
district. Practically all of the coke being 
sold. is for industries in this territory. 


Tin Plate Output 
About a Month Ahead of Schedules— 


Market Continues Quiet 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Tin plate pro- 
ducers are about a month ahead of their 
schedules, while packers are about a 
month behind. Good weather is needed 
to bring these into alignment. In the 
meantime operations of tin plate mills 
are receding. The general average is 
not above 80 per cent, or about 15 per 
cent lower than the average since the 
beginning of the year. The leading in- 
terest now is slightly above 81 per cent. 
Makers are not pushing their customers 
for third quarter or last half specifica- 
tions but are waiting for the remainder 
of the second quarter material to «be 
taken out. July specifications are due 
on the fifteenth of this month and are 
expected to come through on time, en- 
abling makers to maintain their present 
schedules. No new inquiries are ‘de- 
veloping, but the price is firm at $5.50 
per base box of 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. 
Stock plate still brings around $5.25 


Buy For Third Quartetr 


Youngstown, May 13.—The tin ‘plate 
trade is showing more signs of ac- 
tivity than in several weeks and consid 
erable buying of third quarter plate is 
being done. This covering of later in 
the year needs is being done at $5.50, 
per base box, Pittsburgh. It is -ex- 
pected this new influx of purchases will 
give the mills considerable business for 
the third quarter. 





Some Fluorspar Buying 


Pittsburgh, May  13.—Competition 
from the wagon mines producing fluor- 
spar in the’ Kentucky district is becom- 
ing keen. ‘This is making certain’ con- 
sumers believe the time is ripe for buy- 


‘ing. In addition to a sale of 1000 tons 


for delivery until Septeniber, several 
smaller’ sales ‘are noted, including one of 
100 totis and another of 250. tons: ‘These 
were at $19 fio.b. Kentucky ‘mines for 
guaranteed 85 afid 5°, per cent ma- 
terial. ‘Roads from the Spar: mines are 
becoming’ more “passables'and + deliveries 
are being made regularly. 
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Bars Are Little Changed 


Prices Remain Uncertain and Users Take Only Immediate Needs— 
Low Stocks Give Hope of Better Buying Soon 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Chicago, May 13.—The bright spot in 
the soft steel bar situation is that stocks 
in the hands of consumers are low. Mak- 
ers believe any change in the situation 
will be improvement. General indus- 
trial operations will not go much lower, 
bar interests believe, and in some indus- 
tries, the automobile for example, more 
seasonable weather should bring en- 
larged schedules. Consumption of steel 
bars is greatly in excess of shipments 
at this time. Soft steel bars appear to 
be holding at 2.35c, Chicago. 

In both bar iron and rail steel bars 
single-turn operations are being main- 
tained. Attractive business might bring 
out lower prices, especially in bar iron, 
but no test has been made. Rail steel 
bars are quoted at 2.20c, mill, or 2.20 to 
2.23c, Chicago. The: bar iron quotation 
is 2.30c, Chicago, 

Price Still Unbroken 


Boston, May 13.—While many con- 
sumers have looked for lower bar prices 
from week to week, 2.25c Pittsburgh 
still holds on all transactions of larger 
producers. Here and there a sale of 
2.20c is completed but the tonnage ren- 
resented is negligible. Consumers are 
cautious yet one dealer reports sales 
of the past week almost double those 
of the previous week. Total sales in 
the district, however, have declined. 


Warehouse Stocks Low 


Philadelphia, May 13.—Steel bar de- 
mand from jobbers is a notable feature 
of the present buying showing  ware- 
house stocks in this district to be low. 
Firm effort is being made by large steel 
bar makers to maintain 2.25c, Pittsburgh, 
and sales at 2.20c, Pittsburgh now are 
unusual. Occasional sales at 2.30c Pitts- 
burgh are being made. oCncrete bars 
generally are 2.25c, Pittsburgh, with 
2.20c being quoted on attractive ton- 
nages. The bar business generally is 
disappointing and more is being done 
proportionately in concrete than in mer- 
chant bars. 


Specifications Are Improving 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—In a number of 
instances specifications on merchant 
steel bars last week were better than 
in several weeks. Producers do not wish 
to appear too sanguine but are inclined 
to believe the trend toward improvement 
is more pronounced. One prominent 
maker reports that last week specifica- 
tions were more than half as good as 
for all of April. These specifications or- 
iginate in different lines but mostly 
among cold-finishers. There is more of 
a tendency to avoid low figures and 
some’ believe the bottom has_ been 
reached and that there will be no more 
declines for the time being below 2.25c, 
which is generally quoted. The market 
is 2.20c to 2.30c, the maximum being 
named on smal] lots. Some buyers in- 
quiring for a carload have been quoted 
2.30c and followed by 2.25c if they could 
see their way clear to increase the ton- 
nage: In several cases this has been 
done and orders for 200 or 300 tons have 





been taken at a 2.25¢ Pittsburgh price. 

Refined iron bars are unchanged at 
3.00c, with 4.75c applying on double re- 
fined iron. Inquiries are rare and only 
small orders are received. 


Buffalo Demand Is Light 


Buffalo, May 13.—Bar demand is ex- 
ceptionally light for this season. Go- 
ing prices range from 2.25c to 2.30c 
Pittsburgh. In a few instances 2.35c has 
been paid for material on which prompt 
delivery could be had. No large ton- 
nages have been placed. 


Some Improvement Is Shown 


Cleveland, May 13.—Some improve- 
ment in the tonnage received from con- 
sumers of bars in this district is re- 
ported and improvement by some mill 
representatives but the market still 
is inactive and sluggish. Some pro- 
ducers report that their tonnage so 
far this month has been at least 10 
to 15 per cent better than in the 
corresponding period in April. The 
current run of business is made up 
almost entirely of small orders for 
quick shipment. Some of the nut and 
bolt manufacturers who have been hold- 
ing ‘back on_ specifications indicate 
that they will be ordering in a more 
liberal way soon as their stocks have 
fallen to a dow point. Automobile 
parts manufacturers in this district 
while they have cut down production 
pretty materially still are running 
fairly well. Others in need of tonnage 
are having difficulty in rounding up 
any considerable amounts. Prices in 
this district continue well defined at 
2.25c, Pittsburgh, but this figure can 
now be applied even to carloads and to 
miscellaneous assortments whereby it 
previously was not so readily avail- 
able on this class .of business. In 
adjacent territory to Cleveland, some 
shading of steel bar prices is re- 
ported amounting to $2 or more. 


Cold Finished Spotty 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Fair business is 
being transacted in cold-finished bars 
but at best this is spotty and operations 
average no more than 55 or 60 per cent 
of capacity. Diversified lines such as 
oil well machinery, machine screw prod- 
ucts manufactuers, and automotive lines 
are buying in small lots. One interest 
received seven carload orders Monday 
and on Saturday one buyer ordered 50 
tons of a size, all of which is considered 
attractive business. Stocks generally 
are low, offering a contrast to the quiet 
period of 1921. In the meantime they 
are adhering firmly to 3.00c, base Pitts- 
burgh. 


Small Orders Rule Hoops 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Small orders are 
the rule in hoops and bands. Some have 
been sald on the maximum hot strip 
basis, 2.75c, while on wider hoops and 
bands, where direct strip competition is 
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encountered, lower prices, such as 2.65c, 
prevail. On some of the narrow sizes of 
hoops in thinner gages, 3.00c to 3.25c 
still is quoted. 


Bele: Neti ‘River! Pete 
Sag Further 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1328 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—That lower prices 
have failed to stimulate buying is demon- 
strated by the fact that reduced levels 
prevailing in nuts and bolts have not 
brought more orders. Sales are limited 
to small lots, which is bringing about 
a curtailment of many operating sched- 
ules. Nut and bolt makers do not 
operate at more than 50 pef cent of ca- 
pacity on the average. Large machine 
bolts are available at 60, 10 and -10 off, 
with other nuts and bolts priced ac- 
cordingly. A few carload orders for 
rivets appear each week but most are 
smaller lots; 2.65c base Pittsburgh is 
quoted on structural or ship rivets while 
on small rivets 70 and 10 off list is the 
usual discount. 


Shading Demoralizes Market 


Philadelphia, May 13.—Shading con- 
tinues to demoralize the eastern bolt, 
nut and rivet market. The usual dis- 
count now is 60 and 20 off on large 
bolts, but this is shaded materially. 
Rivets generally are 2.50c to 2.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, depending upon the attractiveness 
of the business. Some of the low prices 
recently quoted have been about 25 per 
cent less than the minimums mentioned 
and were made by makers using foreign 
bars as plain material. The Reading 
railroad is inquiring for a large tonnage 
of bolts, nuts and rivets and spikes. 

Holding To Prices 

Cleveland, May 13.—Despite further 
weakness in prices on bolts and nuts 
reported in other centers local makers 
aréh olding to the quotations announced 
a week ago. While it may be possible to 
share these prices on some large busi- 
ness they are _ representative of the 
going business which largely is in small 
lots. The tone of the market is slightly 
improved. 

New business in rivets is practically 
nil. Inquiry is small as are specifica- 
tions again contracts. The price situa- 
tion remains unchanged from a week 
ago. 

Demand Low; Prices Weak 


Chicago, May 13.—Bolt and nut prices 
continue to sag and makers claim the 
present level is decidedly below the 
cost of production. Some makers are 
practically down. On large machine 
bolts even small business is now done 
at 60, 10, 10 and 10 off. Railroads claim 
to be doing better than this level. On 
large rivets the quotation is $2.90 to 
$3.10, and 70, 10 and 5 can be done 
on small rivets. So long as the automo- 
bile trade continues as flat as at present 
the bolt and nut market will be in dis- 
tress. 


Report on Arbitration 


New York, May 13—The Arbitration 
Society of America, through its public 
tribunal of arbitration has had before it 
more than 500 cases of business contro- 
versies for adjudication, although it has 
been functioning a little less than two 
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years. The second annual report of the 
organization just issued, shows that the 
average arbitration required but a single 
hearing and occupied but a few hours 
of the time of disputants, counsel and 
witnesses, and the cost was small. 


Norwegian Ferro 


Imported to This Country for First 
Time—Foreign Ferrotungsten Sold 


Philadelphia, May 13.—An_ interesting 
development of the market of the past 
week was the importation of 2520 tons 
of ferromanganese from Norway at the 
port of Philadelphia. This apparently is 
the first Norwegian ferromanganese ever 
to be imported to this country and its 
significance as a market factor is not 
yet known. It has been indicated for 
some time, however, that Norway would 
become a regular competitor in a lim- 
ited way for ferromanganese business in 
this country. 

The ferroalloy market in this terri- 
tory continues quiet with prices un- 
changed. 

Market Remains Sluggish 

Pittsburgh, May 13.—Real improve- 
ment in the ferroalloys market is lack- 
ing. Numerous cases are known, how- 
ever, where consumers are giving con- 
siderable thought to the advisability of 
closing now on their requirements of 
ferromanganese in June, as well as for 
third quarter. So far, but three or four 
inquiries have developed and some of 
these are for relatively small amounts. 
One however, calls for 100 tons per 
month from June throughout the third 
quarter. Another user, while inquiring 
for 100 tons, may buy as much as 500. 
The price situation still is unchanged at 
$107.50 per ton. 

No interest at all is encountered in 
spiegeleisen and while quotations are un- 
changed, it is not known what in the 
way of concessions could be obtained if 
a consumer should come out for a good 
sized tonnage. 

In the special alloys, a few small sales 
of ferrotungsten as well as_ ferrovana- 
dium have been arranged. The former 
brought around 95 cents and the latter 
$3.75. 

Foreign Ferrotungsten Sold 


New York, May 13.—Sales of ferro- 
manganese the past week have been 
limited to scattered lots for early ship- 
ment. These brought $107.50 duty paid 
tidewater. Spiegeleisen sales also have 
been restricted to a small tonnage in the 
aggregate and prices on spiegeleisen are 
unchanged. 

Sale of a good sized lot of foreign fer- 
rotungsten was made from warehouse 
at 90 cents a pound contained, which 
compares with 89 cents reported on the 
last previous -sale. Domestic makers 
continue to quote 92 to 93 cents. Tung- 
sten powder has sold at 96 to 97 cents, 
although some foreign powder was 
quoted as low as 92 cents. Scheelite 
sold at $9 a short ton unit.. New busi- 
ness in all the ores and alloys remains 
almost at a standstill while ‘shipments 
under old contracts are at a rate con- 
siderably below that of the first three 
months of the year, although comparing 
favorably with April. Prices are un- 
changed for ferrosilicon, ferrochrome, 


ferromolybdenum, ferrovanadium and 
chrome and other ores. 
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Plate Market Lacks Test 


Competition for Small Lots in East Develops 2.00c to 2.15c 
Prices—Large Oil Line Tonnage Awaits Financing 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Philadelphia, May 13.—Demand for 
plates for spot shipment is somewhat 
improved, but eastern mill operations’ are 
not averaging much above 40 per cent. 
Prices are steadier. One eastern mill is 
making an effort to get 2.15c, Pittsburgh 
as a minimum on attractive tonnages, 
but lower figures are appearing in some 
quarters, and in some instances 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, is named. The New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Co. has opened 
bids on a vessel requiring 3000 tons of 
steel. 

Competition Is Keen 


New York, May 13—A number of 
plate demands, involving from a car- 
load up to 300 tons each, brought out 
keen competition among the eastern 
mills during the week. On this busi- 
ness the prices ranged from 2.00c to 
2.15c, Pittsburgh, and there even was 
some irregularity below the 2.00c figure. 
The market is weak and not clearly 
defined. Some _less-than-carload _ busi- 
ness has gone at 2.15c, Pittsburgh. Tihe 
leading inquiry at present is from one 
of the large oil companies which wants 
a tonnage of boiler and firebox steel. 


Some Improvement Noted 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Slight improve- 
ment is noted in plate specifications com- 
ing to mills. Some oil storage tank’ fab- 
ricators are looking to the National 
Supply Co. for the sub-letting of a 
tank contract on the order it has taken 
for a pipe line from San Antonio, Tex., 
to Corpus Christi, for the McCorkle 
Pipe Line Co. The order was accepted 
subject to satisfactory credit arrange- 
ments, and these have not been com- 
pleted. Some tanks are understood to 
be wanted by the Standard Oil Co. of 
Louisiana, involving about 10,000 tons. 
The general market continues to be 
quoted at 2.25c, Pittsburgh, although 
some attractive tonnage could be placed 
at 2.20c. 


Tonnage May Test Market 


Cleveland, May 13.—New business in 
plates is in a limited amount and this 
leaves the limits of the price situation 
uncertain. An inquiry for 2000 tons of 
3/16-inch plates for June delivery from 
a local consumer may test the situation. 
This same buyer also asked for prices 
on 8000 tons for next year’s delivery but 
most of the mills are not disposed to en- 
tertain such business. The open price 
on plates in this district remains 2.25c, 
Pittsburgh, although this probably could 
be shaded on a desirable tonnage. It is 
indicated, however, that this shading 
would not be very extensive because bids 
from car builders on sume business re- 
cently arising in this district were ‘fig- 
ured at 2.15¢ to’ 2.25c steel. The cus- 
tomary concessions to car builders are 
at least $2 per ton. ‘Most of the cur- 
rent plate business is in small lots. 


Financing Is Needed 


Chicago, May 13—The 11,000 tons 
of plates in the McCorkle project in 
Texas appear to depend on financing. 
One report is that this plate tonnage 








will be let in a day or two, while an- 
other has it still in the distance. The 
Standard Oil Co. of Lowisiana is ex- 
pecting to close soon on the 5700 tons 
of plates for tanks at Baton Rouge, 
La. Specifications for the hopper cars 
ordered recently by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad are being changed but 
definite specifications for the 80,000 to 
100,000 tons of steel to be required 
for all 8115 cars ordered should be 
on the books of the mills by the end 
of this week. The local independent 
steelmaker probably will get half of this 
tonnage. The Lockwood Ojl Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., is to install five 15,000-gal- 
lon tanks soon. Merchant demand for 
steel plates is exceedingly light. Efforts 
are being made to hold the plate price 
at 2.45c, Chicago. 


River Traffic Last Year 
Above That of 1923 


Pittsburgh, May 13—Major E. L. 
Daley, Pittsburgh district engineer, has 
prepared the annual calendar statement 
of tonnage originating in the Pittsburgh 
district on the three rivers. Tonnage on 
the Youghiogheny river, up-bound, for 
the year of 363 days, amounted to 284,- 
977 short tons, an increase over 1920 of 
13,907 tons. The valuation of the ton- 
nage during the last year was $921,725. 
This river is not improved. On the Al- 
legheny river for the unimproved sec- 
tion the river was navigable for a period 
of 275 days. The tonnage was 96,492, 
a decrease of 38,573 tons since 1920, 
which was the record year. The valua- 
tion of last year’s commerce was $341,- 
368. For the improved portion of the 
Allegheny river, the tonnage was 4,- 
612,640, a decrease since 1920 of 335,- 
636 tons. The valuation of last year’s 
commerce was $17,150,658. On the Mo- 
nongahela river the tonnage during the 
last year was 23,560,024, with a valua- 
tion of $151,303,808. The tonnage de- 
crease since 1920 amounted to 704,330. 
The Ohio river is the only stream which 
showed a large increase. The tonnage 
during the last year was 7,286,005, the 
valuation of which is given as $51,866,- 
812. The increase in tonnage amounted 
to 2,373,618 over 1922 which was con- 
sidered a record year. The tonnage dis- 
tribution for the year was a total of 
28,233,615 short tons, valued at $174,- 
963,459. According to the statement, 
coal still is the main material transported 
on rivers. ‘The figures presented are: 
Coal, 69.4 per cent; coke, 1.4 per cent; 
gravel, 8.4 per cent; sand, 10.2 per cent; 
iron and steel, 2.8 per cent; dredged 
material, 6.2 per cent, and miscellaneous 
1.6 per cent. 


Mills Are Electrified 


Philadelphia, May 13.—The Phoenix 
Iron Works, Phoenixville, Pa., has com- 
pleted the electrification of its 22 and 
24-inch structural mills. Each is three 
high and has four stands. Both are now 
operating. 
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Concrete Busting Is Slow 


Majority of Present Large Awards Confined to Road Repair Programs 
—Industrial Projects Not Moving Ahead as Rapidly as Expected 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 1273 


week saw 
more hotly 
week so tar 


May 13.—Last 
reinforcing bar business 
contested for than any 
this year. This condition existed in 
spite of the fact that no large jobs 
were to be had. Architects and 
builders are taking full advantage of 
the buyers’ market, and have forced 
the price below 2.50c, Chicago, on 
one large tonnage. Some projects are 
held up awaiting a better price, while 
in some cases it is evident that the 
bars will not be bought until excavat- 
ing is almost completed. The Palmer 
house job is being completed, and 
the tonnage to be required will prob- 
ably be reduced from 1500 to ap- 
proximately 1000 tons. A local bar in- 
terest is expected to book the 2000 tons 
required for the addition to the Kohler 
Co., Kohler, Wis. The price level of re- 
inforcing bars this week is 2.50c to 2.60c, 
Chicago. 


Chicago, 


Defer Action On Projects 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Many recent 
projects requiring reinforcing concrete 
bars are held up, practically the only 
awards noted being in connection with 
road work. Several contracts were let 
last week by the state highway commis- 
sion although the individual awards in- 
volved small tonnages. Other indus- 
trial projects deferred include the Lou- 
tilliars apartment, Pittsburgh; Kenyon 
theater, Northside, Pittsburgh; Mahon- 
ing bank, Youngstown, O.; and a sta- 
dium, Erie, Pa. Bids will close May 22 
on two bridges near Gableton, Indiana 
county, Pa., involving about 100 tons. 
One local independent steel maker is 
suspected of quoting 2.15c Pittsburgh, 
but this cannot be confirmed, so for the 
time being the market is unchanged at 
2.20c to 2.25c base Pittsburgh. The 
warehouse price is the same as it has 
been for two weeks past, 2.40c to 2.50c 


Road Building Leads 


Buffalo, May 16.—Demand for 
reinforcing bars comes largely from 
road builders. These contractors are 
making each contract an_ individual 
job and are not buying for future 
requirements. Prices quoted on_ the 


Demand 


ordinary run of business range from 
2.25c to 2.30c Pittsburgh. There are 
reports as low as 2.20c Pittsburgh, 


might be done on exceptional tonnages 


Small Contracts Numerous 


Cleveland, May 13.—Contracts being 
awarded for supplying small tonnages 


of reinforcing concrete bars are numer- 
ous. Some dealers report their estimat- 
ing departments working to capacity on 
projects now before the trade. The 
largest recent award in this district was 
the Hilliard road bridge, Franklin Steel 
Works supplying the 700 tons required 
The general demand is better than in 
tthe past month. More work of larger 
size is coming out although the ma- 
jority of projects still involve under 
75 tons each. New steel bars still are 
quotable at 2.30c. Pittsburgh, with shad- 


ing more evident on the attractive ton- 
nages. On bars out of stock 2.40c to 
2.60c, Pittsburgh, is the going price, 
with some interests trying to get the 
top price of 2.75c, Pittsburgh and 3.36c, 
Cleveland. Rail steel bars are firm at 
2.00c to 2.10c, mill, 


Larger Awards Imminent 


Cincinnati, May 13.—Fair sized 
tonnages of reinforcing concrete bars 
were awarded in this section last week. 
That for the building for Richardson 
Co. was awarded to the Pollak Steel 
Co. The 1000 tons for the Eastern 
Hills reservoir, Cincinnati, will be 
awarded this week, as will the 315 
tons for the warehouse building of the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., at In- 
dianapolis. A number of awards are 
noted involving carload and less-than- 
carload quantities. On carbon steel 
bars the Pollak Steel Co. is quoting 
2.30c base Marion, O., while the mar- 
ket price on plain steel bars on ship- 
ment out of warehouse continues un- 
changed at 3.30c to 3.50c, base Cin- 
cinnati, 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Awards this week, .. 4,160 tons 
Awards last week ................ 4,693 tons 
Awards two weeks ago.......... 2,960 tons 
800 tons, Sheridan-Brompton apartment, Chi- 


cago, to Inland Steel Co. Avery Brundage, 
110 South Dearborn street, Chicago, general 
contractor, 

700 tons, Hilliard road 
Franklin ‘Steel Works. 

600 tons, road work in New Jersey, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

330 tons, road work in New Jersey, to Kal- 
man Steel Co, 

300 tons, Richardson building, Cincinnati, to 
Pollak Steel Co 


bridge, Cleveland, to 


250 tons, Mellville Shoe Co. building, New 
York, to Concrete Steel Co. 

235 tons, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. build- 
ing, Boston, to E. A. Tucker Co. 

230 tons, filtration plant, Albany, N. Y., to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

150 tons, apartment hotel at Milwaukee, to 
R. S. Hill. Martin Tullgren & Sons, archi- 
tects. 


150 tons, parochial school at Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

115 tons, Kohler Co. building, South Boston, 
to Concrete Steel Co. Chase & Gilbert Co. 
general contractor. 

100 tons, building for University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky., to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

100 tons, St. Teresa schools, Cincinnati, to 
Bourne-Fuller Co. 

100 tons, Roosevelt road 
Kalman Steel Co. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


400 tons, building for E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Turner Construction Co. 
general contractor. 


viaduct, Chicago, to 


: ee 
avenue, architect. 

200 tons, power plant and kitchen for state 
hospital, Chicago; bids taken May 13 by 
supervising architect, Capitol, Springfield, 
Ill. Schmidt, Garden & Martin, 102 South 
Michigan avenue, architects. 

150 tons, Beacon Manor apartment, Chicago; 
bids being taken. 

100 tons, two bridges on route No. 63 near 
Gableton, Indiana county, Pa.; bids closed 
May 22 at office of the county commissioners, 
Indiana, Pa. 

100 tons, Mahoning bank, 
action deferred. 

100 tons, Kenyon theater, 

action deferred. 

100 tons, Loutilliars apartment, 
action deferred. 


Youngstown, O.; 
Northside, Pitts- 


Pittsburgh ; 
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100-tons, athietic stadium, Erie, Pa.; action 


deferred. 

Tonnage unstated, 4-story $600,000 building 
for Austin Y. M. C. A., Chicago; plans 
being drawn by Berlin & Swern, 19 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 


Award Pipe Lines 


Standard Oil Buys 28,000 Tons—Mc- 
Corkle Tonnage Awaits Financing 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1273 AND 1328 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—The two recent 
features of the tubular goods market 
are the placing by the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana of an order for 28,000 
tons of line pipe, and the award by the 
McCorkle Pipe Line Co. of a portion 
of its large line. The former involves 
28,000 tons for a line from Louisiana 
to Beaumont, Tex., and was placed 
with the National Tube Co. The latter 
placed with the National Supply Co., 
is for a line from San Antonio to 
Corpus Christi, Tex., involving approxi- 
mately 36,500 tons, or 155 miles of 
10-inch and 280 miles of 8-inch. This 
order was placed contingent upon es- 
tablishment of satisfactory credit by the 
McCorkle interests, and some in the 
trade believe that lack of success in 
that direction so far presages an earlv 
abandonment of the proposition. As 
placed with the National Supply Co., 
the order amounting to about $5,000,- 
000 calls for everything but the laying 


of the line, and that interest will 
sub-let the storage tanks, pumps, 
engines, accessories, etc., providing 


formal acceptance of the order finally 
is made. 

Miscellaneous oil well tubular goods 
is in fair demand, some replacement 
orders coming through from_ such 
jobbers as have already been success- 
ful in disposing of a portion of their 
stocks. Orders usually call for 50 to 
150 tons at a time of the smaller sizes. 
Standard full weight pipe is in good 
demand although jobbers’ stocks, are 
fairly well balanced. Mill prices are 
firm. Some jobbers have become ner- 
vous due to publicity given some 
purchasing agents statements and these 
have been making an.effort to unload 
their stocks at bargain prices. Pipe 
mill operations are averaging in the 
neighborhood of 90 per cent. 


Buying Is Less Active 
New York, May 13.—Trading in 
cast iron pipe is less active, with 
virtually nothing in the way of muni- 
cipal demand. Prices continue unchang- 
ed, although the appearance of a sizable 


tonnage would in all likelihood re- 
sult in shading. Plant operations con- 
tinue practically the same. In some 
quarters it is believed that a curtail- 
ment is not far off. The Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co.,- Warren, R. | 


recently was awarded 200 tons of 24- 
inch pipe at $58.40 per ton, delivered. 


Chicago Bids $55 to $57.20 


Chicago, May 13.—The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. bid 
$57.20 delivered Chicago, or — $49,° Bir- 
mingham, on 740 tons of 30-inch pipe 
for Chicago and has been recom- 


mended for the award. The American 
Cast-Iron Pipe Co. bid $55, delivered 
Chicago, on 920 tons of ‘smaller ‘sizes 
while the United States company bid 
American 


$55.20. The company will 
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get this tonnage, which consists of 
2000 12-foot lengths of 8-inch pipe 
and 500 12-foot sections each of 6 
and 12-inch pipe. Sellers of cast iron 
pipe note increased interest in the 
market and believe municipal buying 
will increase in the coming 60 days. 
Detroit opens bids next Monday on 
6800 tons of pipe. On 4-inch cast 
iron pipe at Chicago the range is 
$59.20 to $60.20 and on 6-inch and 
over, $55.20 to $57.20. 


Buys French Pipe 


Philadelphia, May 13.—United Gas 
Improvement Co. has placed an order 
with French interests for 3000 tons of 
cast iron pipe, 1500 tons to be delivered 
in May and the remainder in June, ac- 
cording to reports just received here. 
The order was placed in March. No 
details as to the price obtained have been 
made known, but it is believed that from 
$6 to $8 a ton below the domestic mar- 
ket price delivered was quoted by the 
French companies. 


Deflection Noted in South 


_Birmingham, Ala., May 12.—Cast iron 
pipe producers still complain of a de- 
flection in the trade, total business not 
coming up to expectations. Numerous 
orders are being reported but tonnages 
are small. For some time new business 
has averaged little better than 50 per 
cent of production. However, an ac- 
cumulation of orders warrants © capac- 
ity operation, 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


7361 tons, Santa Monica, Cal., awards an- 
nounced in May 8 issue of Iron TrapE Review 
to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. and 4000 tons 4 to 24-inch class B to 
Pacific Pipe & Supply Co. for French made 


pipe. 

3000 tons, United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, placed with French interests in 
March for delivery one half in May and re- 
mainder in June. 

920 tons, Chicago, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

850 tons, Kingsford, Mich., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. (contingent upon approval of 
bond issue May 17). 

740 tons, Chicago, to United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co. 

666 tons, 6 to 20-inch class B and C_ for 
city of Seattle, to American Cast Iron Pipe 


oO. 

370 tons, Decatur, Ill., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

295 tons, Litchfield, Ill, to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

217 tons, Arkansas City, Kans., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

214 tons, Glencoe, Ill., to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

200 tons, Saginaw, Mich., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

200 tons, 24-inch, Providence, R. I., to War- 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co., at $58.40, net ton 
delivered, 

181 tons, East St. Louis, III, 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

178 tons, Galesburg, IIl., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

125 tons, Fergus Falls, Minn., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

124 tons, Mt. ernon, IIll., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

112 tons, Danville, Ill., to American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


6800 tons, Detroit; bids May 19. 
1200 tons, 10, 14 and 18-inch fo 
N, Y.; bids closed May 14. 
823 tons, 30 to 42-inch class B pipe, for Bell- 
ingham. Wash.; bids will be taken about 

May 15. 

800 tons, 4 to 12-inch for Keansburg, N. J.; 
bids close May 27. 

550 feet, 8-inch; 2880 feet, 6-inch; 2670 feet 
4-inch, class C cast iron pipe and 620 feet, 
2-inch, and 5000 feet %-inch, galvanized iron 
pipe, for Kelso, Wash.; bids in May 22. 

400 tons, Dayton, O.; bids in. 


to American 


Whitehall, 


- 250 ‘tons, Winona, Minn.; bids May 19 


Tonnage unstated, Waconia, Minn.; $25,000 
appropriated for waterworks system. 
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Sheet Orders Are Light 


Independent Mill Prices More Stable at $4 Below Leading Interests 
—Their Operations 8 Per Cent Under Corporation 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—One or two 
sheetmakers were unable to schedule any 
of their mills for the beginning of this 
week because of lack of business. Others 
have been and are operating at about 50 
per cent of capacity. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is able to operate 
slightly above that, 58% per cent be- 
ing attained last week, due to its pres- 
ent heavy scheduling of plate and !ob- 
bing mills on blue annealed sheets for 
railroad car material. It has orders for 
about 40,000 tons for railroad car build- 
ers to work off by early July. Orders ag- 
gregating 1000 to 1500 tons daily still are 
being taken by it from regular cus- 
tomers. Its price levels, 3.00c, 3.85c 
and 5.00c, Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, 
black and galvanized sheets, respectively, 
are about $4 per ton higher than the 
quotations made by independent pro- 
ducers. The majority of the independ- 
ent makers are less inclined to go 
below 2.80c, 3.65c and 4.80c, respectively, 
on these grades. It is only on rare oc- 
casions now that 2.75c, 3.60c and 4.75c 
prices are developed. Orders are light, 
although stocks are low. Full-finished 
automobile sheets continue unchanged 
at 5.10c, Pittsburgh. A fair amount of 
orders are being received. 


Eastern Market More Stable 


Philadelphia, May 13.—Sheet prices are 
somewhat more stable. Most makers re- 
gard $4 below the Steel corporation’s 
prices as minimum, namely 2.80c for blue 
annealed; 3.65c for black and 4.80c for 
galvanized. Not much business is going 
at less. Demand is of a scattered char- 
acter, and the volume is unsatisfactory. 


Claim Bookings Are Satisfactory 


Chicago, May 13.—Although local 
makers of steel sheets are far from 
operating at capacity their bookings are 
fairly satisfactory. Some buying’ still 
can be attributed to fear of a tieup at the 
union mills, June 1. From time to time 
small Japanese black sheet inquiry comes 
out, but none has been closed in this 
district recently, The lowest prices are 


made mainly by small producers to the . 
East and the present minimums in the . 


Chicago district appear to be 2.80c, 
Pittsburgh, on blue annealed, 3.65c on 
black and 4.80c on galvanized. 


More Automobile Buying 


Youngstown, May 13.—One bright 
spot in the valley sheet market is the 
revival, slight though it be, of buy- 
ing of automobile sheets by the Detroit 
and Cleveland builders. The volume of 
inquiry for this grade of sheets has 
picked up appreciably within the past 
several days. Mill operating sched- 
ules on the finer grade sheets are im- 
proving and slightly better production is 
resulting than has been the case in the 
preceding two weeks. The quotation on 
this grade of sheets is holding firmly at 
5.10c, Pittsburgh. 

Common sheet buyers have mot yet 
felt the same urge. Regular customers 
are coming out with their usual re- 
quirements but occasional buyers are 
slow in covering. In _ fact, common 


- several . months. 


sheets are continuing to be bought in 
hand-to-mouth fashion as in the past 
Generally orders are 
light and the rate of mill operations in 


this district are on a par with the volume 


of new business. No. 28 gage black 
dheets are holding to a minimum of 
3.65c, Pittsburgh, in the valley; No. 28 
gage galvanized to 4.85c; and No. 10 
blue annealed to 2.85c. 


Furnaces Delay Taking 
Iron Ore 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 1328 

Cleveland, May 13.—Selling Lake Su- 
perior iron ore has been made more difh- 
cult as. blast furnaces go out. Some 
of the representative producers with 
headquarters here say no additional ton- 
nages were booked during the week. 
The market apparently is duller than at 
any previous time since prices were 
determined. Small lot sales are lacking. 
Consumers with contracts are apportion- 
ing the tonnages so that the bulk will be 
shipped late in the season. Estimates 
of shipments this year are being re- 
vised and instead of 60,000,000 tons, the 
general expression is the total will be 
down around 50,000,000 tons. One in- 
terest believes it will not be much 
over 45,000,000 tons, 

Receipts of iron ore at. Lake Erie 
ports in April amounted to 43,634 tons. 
Shipments from the ports in the month 
totaled 1,320,891 tons, compared with 
1,852,722 tons in April, 1923. The bal- 
ance on docks May 1 was 4,798,572 tons, 
in contrast with 4,857,542 tons May 1, 
1923. 

Curtai] Eastern Output 

New York, May 13.—Witherbee 
Sherman & Co. and the Port Henry 
Iron Ore Co. have curtailed their iron 
ore production sharply and expect to 
continue this policy of curtailment for 
several months. This action is due to 
the fact that these companies have large 
stocks of ore on hand and demand from 
the merchant trade is small. 


Indian Ore Reduced 


Philadelphia, May 13.—Indian man- 
ganese ore is being offered for May and 
June shipment at 41 cents, cif. tide- 
water, which marks a reduction. Indian 
manganese ore has been quoted at 44 
to 46 cents for 47 per cent. These lat- 
ter quotations have been nominal. 


Imports More Diversified 


Philadelphia, May 13.—Imports into 
this port during the week ended May 10 
were notable by reason of the diversity 
of foreign steel that they included. Steel 
bars from Belgium amounted to 10 tons; 
blooms, Belgium 496 tons, France 610 
tons; billets, Sweden 38 tons; iron bars, 
Sweden 2 tons; shapes, Belgium 245 
tons, France 44 tons; pig iron, Calcutta 
350 tons, France 79 tons; ferromanga- 
nese, England 15 tons; chrome ore, 
Greece 1000 tons; manganese ore, Tur-. 
key 8022 tons. 
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Structural Demand Good 


Numerous Small Tonnage Projects Continue To Be Closed—Eight 
Jobs in Chicago District To Require 50,000 Tons 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 


New York, May 13.—The strike of 
structural ironworkers continues an un- 
settling factor in the local market, there 
being no doubt but what a good amount 
of inquiry is being held up pending an 
adjustment. Members of the Iron 
league, which comprise the great ma- 
jority of employers in this city, are 
standing firmly in their opposition to 
the demands of the structural workers 
for recognition of the closed shop prin- 
ciple and an increase of $1.50 a day, 
and assert that they are recruiting new 
men in a steadily increasing number. 

A feature of trading is a continued 
good volume of bridgework for the rail- 
roads. While there has been no out- 
standing tonnage, there have been sev- 
eral large awards. A large industrial 
project likely to appear shortly is a 
power station for the New York Edison 
Co., involving approximatey 15,000 tons. 
Plain material prices continue to range 
from 2.20c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh. 


Large Work Slows Up 


Boston, May 13.—Structural tonnage 
represented by larger contracts has 
steadily declined since the first of the 
month and most fabricators feel that 
May is bound to show a relatively small 
total. The new Keith theater in Boston 
calls for 800 tons. Plain material prices 
are 2.20c to 2.25c, Pittsburgh. 


Price Competition Is Keen 


Philadelphia, May 13——Shape demand 
is not as large as desired but is fair com- 
pared with other steel products. Keen 
competition features the trading while 
the general market continues 2.10c to 
2.25c, Pittsburgh, on plain shapes. Lower 
than equivalent to 2.05c, Pittsburgh, ap- 
peared in some instances. 


Bookings At Good Rate 


Buffalo, May 13.—Structural prices are 
holding steady and considerable busi- 
ness is being taken by fabricators. Most 
of the Buffalo fabricators have enough 
business on hand or in prospect to war- 
rant the asumption of high rate of op- 
eration throughout the spring and early 
summer. Prices range upward from 
2.30c, Pittsburgh, on plain material. On 
material which is wanted for quick ship- 
ment prices as high as 2.40c Pittsburgh, 
are asked and in some instances have 
been paid, General Electric Co. at 
Buffalo, is spending more than $3,500,000 
in construction this spring and a number 
of other industrial developments have 
aided structural demand. 


Small Awards Still Predominate 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Numerous small 
awards feature the structural shape 
market, considerable sales resistance be- 
ing encountered in every section upon 
the larger awards, the tendency being to 
postpone action. For some of this small 
work the plain material is being sold 
at 2.30c and even 2.35c, base Pittsburgh. 
A decided improvement is noted in con- 
nection with structural shape specifica- 
tions this past week or so. Figures be- 
low 2.25c are fast disappearing although 
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prices on material fabricated and erected 
still indicate that competition is keen 
among those shops still lacking in work. 
The Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works 
received the award of approximately 700 
tons for a coal handling station for the 
Public Service Corp., Newark, N. J. It 
with other fabricators is able to report 
several small jobs each below 100 tons. 
Inquiries are fairly plentiful, keeping es- 
timating departments busy. 


Many Small Awards 


Cincinnati, May 13.—Most structural 


- shape fabricators in this vicinity are able 


to report a collection of small orders all 
involving amounts below 100 tons each. 
Inquiries of the same character are 
numerous and buyers are closing prompt- 
ly instead of waiting a week, two weeks 
or more as they were doing previously. 
Occasionally a comparatively large ton- 
nage finds its way to the order books. 
The Stacey Mfg. Co. has received an 
order for a 100,000-cubic foot capacity 
copper bearing steel gasholder from the 
Eureka Gas Co., Eureka, Cal. The 
Stacey company also has received an 
order from the Vulcan Oil & Refining 
Co., Cincinnati, for four oil storage 
tanks of 4000-gallon capacity each. The 
minimum on plain shapes is 2.30c, base 
Pittsburgh. A company is being in- 
corporated to build a $1,000,000 bridge 
spanning the Ohio river at Portsmouth, 
Q. 


Heavy Tonnages Pending 


Chicago, May 13.—Although - struc- 
tural lettings are at a low point at pres- 
ent, eight buildings requiring a total of 
50,000 tons are hanging fire and may be 
placed shortly. Fabricators believe they 
detect more of a decision to go ahead 
and some fair-sized projects are. being 
figured quietly. The American Bridge 
Co. has taken 3500 tons for an addition 
to the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. The 
financing on the 7000-ton Lake Shore 
Athletic club building is said to be al- 
most completed. New projects include 
a building for the First National Bank 
at Waukegan, Ill., repairs to the Eads 
Bridge, St. Louis, and additions to 
Burlington railroad shops. The price 
of plain material appears to be holding 
at 2.45c, Chicago. 


Birmingham Plants Busy 


sirmingham, Ala., May 12.—Struc- 
tural steel awards are more numerous 
in this district. One lot of 700 
tons of structural shapes will be 
shipped into Mexico. The duPont 
deNemours & Co. fabric silk mill 
contract for Nashville, amounting to 
1400 tons will be started on at once. 
Two thousand tons has been taken for 
a plant at Norfolk also by the Ingalls 


Iron Works Co. 
More Activity Indicated 
Cleveland, May 13.——More activity in 


the structural shape market is indicated 
by the closing of several projects in 
this district last week. Buyers are show- 
ing more inclination to close. Producers 
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altered quotations of plain 
material and 2.25c, Pittsburgh, is the 
general figure. Fabricators are cutting 
costs to obtain business, one northern 
Ohio interest quoting more than $30 
a ton under the bids of leading competi- 
tors. Shading is limited to a few com- 
panies, the majority of fabricators tak- 
ing sufficient business to maintain their 
operations. The range on average fab- 
rication work erected now is $90 to 
$105 a ton. Many projects now are up 
for figures in this territory, several 
which are about to be let being under 
cover until contracts are placed. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


have not 


Building awards this week...... 25,301 tons 

Building awards last week ...... 27,504 tons 

Building awards two weeks ago.... 21,122 tons 

3500 tons, addition to Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, to American Bridge Co. 

3000 tons, government dam gates for Muscle 
Shoals, to Newport News Shipbuilding & 


Dry Dock Co. 
2000 tons, plant at 
Iron Works Co. 
1400 tons, silk mill 
& Co., Nashville, 

Works Co. 

1200 tons, Salaam temple, Newark, N. J., to 
Levering & Garrigues Co. 

1200 tons, building for the Detroit Free Press, 
Detroit, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1000 tons, Sun Realty building, Los Angeles, 
to Llewellyn Iron Works. 

1000 tons, project in Dayton, O., 
Iron Co. 

800 tons, new Keither theater, Boston, to Lev- 


Norfolk, Va., to Ingalls 


for duPont de Nemours 
Tenn., to Ingalls Iron 


to Burger 


ering & Garrigues Co. 
800 tons, bank building, Huntington, W. Va., 
to the Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 


700 tons, transfer bridges for the Long Island 
railroad, Long Island City, N. Y., to Shoe- 
maker Bridge Co. 

700: tons, two bridges for the Norfolk & West- 
tern railroad, to the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

700 tons, telephone building, Philadelphia, to 
the American Bridge Co. 

700 tons, First National bank, New Bediord, 
Mass., reported in a recent issue as placed, 
to the New England Structural Steel Co. 
William Coulson Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
general contractor. 

700 tons, export to 
Works Co. 

700 tons, Swift Co. building in Argentina, to 
United States Steel Products Co. 

675 tons, Rogers department store, 
road and Webster avenue, New 
Hinkle Iron Works, 

650° tons, state highway bridge, Manasquan, 
N. J., to the American Bridge Co. 

550 tons, power station for the Ford Motor 
Co., St. Paul, to the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. 

500 tons, grand stand, 
Worcester, Mass., to 
Structural Co. 

400 tons, office building for the United States 


Mexico, to Ingalls Iron 


Fordham 


York, to 


Holy 
Eastern 


Cross_ college, 
Bridge & 


Mortgage Bond Co., Detroit, to McClintic- 
Marshall. _ ; Rot 
400 tons, loft building at Grand and Varick 


streets, New York, to Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works. 

370 tons, Southern California Telephone build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Gower & Sunset boulevard, 


to Union [ron Works. } 
365 tons, alterations and additions to Illinois 
Central railroad freight house at Memphis, 


Tenn., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

350 tons, Van Renselear bridge, Buffalo, N. Y., 
to American Bridge Co. 

350 tons, plant addition to John A. Roeblings’ 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. T., to the Belmont 
Iron Works. John W. Ferguson Co., Pater- 
son, N general contractor. 

300° tons, factory buildings for Western 
Glass Fullerton, Cal., to Union Iron 
Works. 

300 tons, plant for Northwestern States Port- 
land Cement Co., Mason City, Iowa, to 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

300 tons, theater, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to 
George A. Just Co. 


eight 
Co., 


250 tons, five factory buildings for Thorne 
Cordage Co., San Pedro, Cal. to W. B. 
Kyle. 

250 tons, community building, Bronx, New 
York, to McClintic-Marshall Co. : 

200 tons, bridge for Florida East Coast. rail- 


road, Canal Point, Fla., to Phoenix Bridge Co. 

200 tons, column cores for a warehouse addi- 
tion for Bloomingdale Bros., New York, rein- 
forced concrete construction substituted for 
structural steel. 

166 ‘tons, bridge for Florida East Coast ‘rail- 
road, at’ West Palm Beach, Fla., to Phoenix 
Bridge Co. 
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160 tons, Pilchuck and Everson bridges, state 
of Washington, to Wallace Equipment Co. 
150 tons, gas holder, Eureka Gas Co., Eureka, 

Cal., to Stacey Mfg. Co. 

150 tons, Y. M. -C. A., Massillon, O., to Mas- 
sillon Bridge & Structural Co. James Mein- 
hart Construction Co., general contractor. 

115 tons, Snoqualmie-North Bend bridge over 
Snoqualmie river, near Seattle, to American 


Bridge Co.; Ward & Ward, general con- 
tractors. eh: 
100 tons, three factory buildings for Colby 


Management Corp., Pacific Electric building, 
Los Angeles, to be erected at Monrovia, Cal., 
to Union Iron Works. 
100 tons, building for Superior Steel Products 
Co., Monaca, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
100 tons, Eliza Jennings home, Cleveland, to 
National Iron & Wire Co. 

100 tons, powerhouse addition for City of Cleve- 
land, to Republic Structural Iron Works. 
100 tons, building for Richman Bros. Co., 
Cleveland, to Republic Structural Iron Works. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


15,000 tons, power plant, for the New York 
Edison Co., Fourteenth street and East 
River, New York, specifications expected out 
shortly, although depending more or less on 
market conditions; the Kenn-Well Contract- 
ing Co. has been awarded the general con 


tract. 

6000 tons, building for Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co., Inc., at Lexington avenue and 
Forty-eighth street, New York; action held 
up for several months. 

4200 tons, DeKalb street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., award 
not expected before July; 
tracting Co. low on _ general 

1900 tons, municipal incinerator 
street and Fifth avenue, New York; W. 
Construction Co., 15 East Fortieth street, 
New York; again low bidder. 

1600 tons, power plant for the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Co., Los Angeles; bids re- 
ported to be closed. : é 

1530 tons, commerce high school addition, New 
York; Stevenson & Cameron, 37 Vest 
Twenty-fifth street, New York, low on gen- 
eral contract. 

1000 tons, apartment, Seventy-sixth street and 
Broadway, New York; contemplated. 

900 tons, bridge for the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey,’ at Somerville, N. J.; bids 
asked. 

700 tons, Hotel Poinsette, Greenville, S. C.; 
steel to be bought shortly by Hunkin-Con- 
key Construction Co., Cleveland, general 
contractor. 

700 tons, Silverman apartment, 160 West Sev- 
enty-ninth street, New York; pending. 

600 tons, Coney Island repair shop for Brook- 
lyn & Manhattan Transit Co., New York; 
J. P. Clark, low bidder on the general con- 
tract. 

500 tons, approximate steel needs for bank at 
Uniontown, Pa.; fabricators’ bids in May 30. 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co., ‘Cleveland, 
general contractor. 

400 tons, Perkins 
Sixty-fifth street, 
definite state. 


subway extensions, 
of general contract 
Oakdale Con- 
contract. 
plant, 139th 
W. 


Terminal 


building, West 
Cleveland ; in i 


project in in- 


400 tons, plant addition for B. F. Perkins 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; bids being taken. 
400 tons, apartment hotel for S. Welsch & Son, 

Brooklyn, N. -Y.; pending. 

300 tons, warehouse at Cincinnati for Bourne- 
Fuller Co., Cleveland; The Austin Co., 
Cleveland, engineer and _ contractor. Steel 
to be bought shortly. 

300 tons, bridge for the Pennsylvania railroad; 
bids: in. 


300 tons, teacher’s training school, West 135th 


street, New York; general contractor’s bids 
to be asked shortly. 
225 tons, hotel at Corry, Pa.; general con- 


tract awarded. 

200 tons, additions to shops of Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy railroad; pending. 
125 tons, John K. Spaulding, Fullerton, La.; 

pending. 

125 tons, building for Loyal Order of Moose, 
Ashtabula, O.; bids in. 

125 tons, station for ‘New York Central railroad 
at Elyria, O.; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, 18-story addition to First 
National bank, Chicago; plans being drawn 
by Leonard Construction Co., 37 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 

Tonnage not stated, Motors Realty Co., 10- 
story building, Twenty-fourth street and Eu- 
clid avenue, Cleveland; plans out in about a 


month. W. S. Ferguson Co., architect and 
engineer. 
Tonnage not stated, 2-story warehouse for 


Chesapeake & Ohio railroad. Nashville, Tenn. ; 
plans out May 21 by Hunkin-Conkey Con- 
struction Co., Cleveland, general. contractor. 

Tonnage not stated, hotel at Jefferson and Su- 
perior streets, Toledo, O.; pending. 

Tonnage not stated, 4-story office building at 
Seventy-fifth street and Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land; Drummond-Miller Co., general con- 
tractor. 
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Railroad Market Lifeless 


Track Accessory Demand Now Leads Buying—Equipment Awards Few 
but Manufacturers Are Well Booked—Little Activity in Rails 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1273 


New York, May 13.—Car demand 
continues quiet. Inquiries are slightly 
more numerous, but involve relatively 


small lists. Car builders here have 
not as yet received specifications on 
the contemplated large list of the 


Baltimore & Ohio. Locomotive demand 
includes six locomotives for the Cana- 
dian National, placed with the Cana- 
dian Locomotive Co. and five for the 
Bikaner State railways, India, awarded 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The 
Norfolk & Western has renewed its 
inquiry for 10 locomotives. 


Railroad Buying Featureless 


Pittsburgh, Mav 13.—The light rail 
market is featureless. Billet-rolled rails 
still are 2.00c base Pittsburgh. Rail- 
steel light rail makers offer concessions 
from that level. Track accessory de- 
mand has fallen off. Most makers have 
good backlogs and shipments are 
comparatively high. On attractive busi- 
ness 2.90c, Pittsburgh, is quoted on 
standard spikes; 3.00c is named on 
small quantities. Small spikes as well 
as boat and barge spikes are quoted 
at 3.40c although the American Steel 
& Wire Co. continues to quote 3.25c 
on its small cold spikes. Tie plates 
are quoted at 2.50c to 2.60c, the 
minimum applying on larger quanti- 
ties. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co. received equipment orders 
recently from the Long Island rail- 
road for $700,000, and the New York, 
Westchester & Boston railway for 
$200,000. 


Fastenings in Immediate Demand 


Chicago, May 13.—Specifications for 
track fastenings are coming in at a rate 
that indicates the railroads have let 
their stocks become depleted to the 
danger point. One railroad has speci- 
fied 7000 kegs of spikes, 1200 kegs of 
bolts and 2000 tons of angle bars. 
Another railroad has specified 2000 
kegs of spikes and a third railroad 1000 
kegs of spikes. One of these inquiries 
was accompanied by the request for 


shipment of two cars on the day 
of receipt and the remainder within 
the following week.’ The Southern 


Pacific railroad is inquiring for 12,000 
kegs of spikes and bolts. The Big 
Four railroad has not yet placed its 
order for tie plates. Rail and light 
rail orders are nil. 

Barring one order of 1000 under- 
frames which the American Car & 
Foundry Co. will build for the Western 
Fruit Express, the car market is quiet. 
Most car works in this district are 
well booked and their operations have 
not declined. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
4 baggage cars, to 
Foundry Co. 

New York Central railroad, one diner, to Pull- 
man Co. 

Western Fruit Express, 1000 underframes, to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

Virginian railroad, 10 caboose underframes, to 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

Atlantic Fruit Co., eight dump cars, 
Magor Car Co. 


Louis railroad, 
the American Car & 


to the 


Glen Nina Tank Line, repairs 36 cars, to the 
Warren Steel Car Co, 

Boston Elevated, eight 
the Pullman Co. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


subway car bodies, to 


Florida East Coast, 200 gondolas, 200 box 
cars, 100 ballast cars, 20 cabooses; pending. 


Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 100 cabooses; 
pending. 

Phillips Petroleum Co., 200 tank cars; bids 
asked. 

Detroit Edison Co., 12 hopper cars; bids 
asked. 

Swift & Co., 100 underframes, instead of 1000 
as recently reported; pending. 

East Broad Top Railroad & Coal Co., 25 to 
50 hoppers; pending. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 50 tank cars; pend- 
ing. 

Illinois Central, 200 suburban 

National Railways of Mexico, 
passenger cars; bids asked. 

Canadian National railways, six combination 
passenger and mail cars for the Central 
Vermont; pending. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 100 cars; pend- 
ing. 


Germany Gets Car Orde 


Washington, May 13.—Contracts for 
3000 railroad freight cars for the Brit- 


cars; bids asked. 
40 narrow gage 


ida Indian state railways have been 
placed in Germany, in addition to the 
orders given some time ago for loco- 
motives, according to reports received 


by the department of commerce. It is 
reported that the contracts were given 
on bids 25 per cent below the near- 


est British bid. No official confirmation 
of this report has been obtained, ac- 


cording to consular reports. 


Takes Over Plant 


The Meachem Gear Corp., 411 Canal 
street, Syracuse, N. Y., has taken over 
the plant of the Weekes-Hoffman Co., 
at 122-42 Dickerson street, that city. 
Approximately $200,000 worth of equip- 
ment for bevel gear cutting, turning and 





grinding has been purchased and _ set 
up. The Meachem corporation now 
will produce gears for the automotive 


industry. T. G. Meachem is president. 
He formerl was vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the New Process Gear 
Corp. The Meachem corporation was 
organized in 1919 to take over from 
the New Process Gear Corp. the de- 
partment engaged in the manufacture 
of rawhide pinion and commercial gears 
for all kinds of mills and machinery. 


Furnace Has High Output 


The Henry furnace of the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, produced 15,029 tons 
of high silicon foundry iron during 
April, this being an average of 501 
tons per day. Coke consumption was 
1983 pounds per ton of iron.. Average 
silicon was 3.25 and sulphur 0.025 per 


cent. No scrap or borings were used. 
The burden was as follows: Imperial 


ore, 20,000 pounds; sinter, 5000 pounds; 
Griggs ore, 1200 pounds; limestone, 4000 
pounds and coke 12,000 tons. The slag 
volume was 1150 pounds and flue dust 
60 pounds per ton of iron, the wind 
was 40,000 cubic feet per minute and 
the theoretical yield 52. 











The N onferrous Metals 


Prices Move Irregularly while Buyers Wait—Copper Down After Be- 
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ing Firm—Lead and Zinc Recover—Tin Tight for Prompt 








————Copper Spot tin fLead Zine 
Electro Lake Straits New York St. Louis Spott Spot Spot 
delivered delivered New York basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 
May 13.37% 13.50 46.75 7.50 5.80 27.00 25 28.00 
May ~ 13.37% 13.50 46.50 7.25 5.75 27.00 8.25 28.00 
May 9 13.37% 13.50 46.873 7.25 5.77% 27.00 8.25 28.00 
May 12 13.37% 13.50 47.7 7.30 5.82% 27.00 8.25 28.00 
May 13 13.12% 13.37% 46.00 7.37% 5.8714 27.00 8.25 28.00 
tOutside market quotation. 
EW YORK, May 13.—The metal down today to 13.12%c to 13.25c. 


markets have moved irregularly 
in drifting markets. Subject not 
only to the generally slow and cautious 
buying policy which has been com- 
mon to the commodity markets in this 
country, but also to the uncertainty of 
European politics, business has been con- 
fined to orders for immediate require- 
ments. The French elections have been 
regarded with perplexity in the markets, 
the first reaction in copper after the 
French vote having been downward. 
Statistically, all the markets are in a 
strong position, requiring only a little 
added impetus in order to cause an up 
ward turn in the price trend, which since 
March has been mostly downward. 
Copper has held relatively firm, hav- 
ing dropped only about 34 cent since 
March 15, whereas in the same period 
tin dropped 12 cents, lead 2%, zine 1 and 
antimony 3 cents. Business was done 
for a week at 13.37%c delivered, for 
electrolytic, but with a dull market 
and London declining, the price went 


Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 





SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled, 4 oz., min.. 20.75 
High brass ......-c-eesereens 17.25 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates Ye less) * 9.50 
Lead, full sheets (cut “4c more) 11.25 


Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


eer rr eer ie 21.50 
GOMBOE acc cncevcenseccrectedens 22.75 
RODS r 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 15.00 
Naval brase rods 3 ........... 17.75 
WIRE 
COMPOL boc ccc wesc decsevecesene 15.50 to 16.00 
BRU RUMRS . feds cnn c's cmpiverncss 17.75 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS _ 
CE enn cs b¥ess beset seees 8.75 to 9.00 
eC SERS CER PORT LEE TEE 8.75 to 9.00 
CRIGRIO® 6 sic vccccencrcvese eee 8.75 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS : 
a ae 6.00 to 6.25 
NSE 85 FF FS Cot 6.50 
SS Ge AS tas oe ee eee 5.75 to 6.00 
ZINC 
ee Rees cue eee Cee weeis 4.00 to 4.25 
CC... veh kei be bal oa be bh eae 3.75 to 4.00 
ED, 65 606,000.08 6 6-0,0'9,6 4.25 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
EE BSS cat casinantesesete 10.00 to 10.25 
0 A, oe 10.25 to 10.50 
PT a 6 0k ecinawae cies sak¥s 10,00 
RED BRASS TURNING 
SA .-« » gidinmeale aatha s oho « 7.75 to 8.00 
EE const aekesb ean e als sos 7.75 to 8.00 
ETD aac dh 6506 b6 46 s'ecdak ss 0k 8.00 
. YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
PEs: Wasbeacesacksiihe dene .50 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
LT. . kanes cctwhic ude tbe bbe 6.00 
EER: ww ds oe Uke b bee o K64.68 6.50 to 6.75 
BE.” Wiiate nee-die sda Gesecebke 6.50 
ALUMINUM BORINGS 
Cleveland ....... As OS 60 eee eb 10.00 to 11.00 


Casting copper dropped to 12.62%c, and 


lake to 13.37%c. Prices of rolled and 
drawn products were unchanged _ this 
week, 


Zine declined to 5.75c, East St. Louis, 
for prompt shipment, in an inactive mar- 
ket, subsequently recovering 10 points 
or more. Futures again are commanding 
a premium of five points per month. The 
American Zinc institute statistics as 
of May 1 showed an increase of 704 
tons in stocks despite the fact that 3037 
tons were shipped for export. Domestic 
production declined slightly, but domes- 
tic shipments declined even more. High 
grade zinc prices were reduced % cent 
to 8c to 8.25c, delivered, last week. Sheet 
zinc was cut % cent to 9.50c base, mill. 

After a prolonged decline, lead prices 
have been showing a firmer tone. The 
upturn began in London and coincident 
to the rise abroad, domestic buyers be- 


gan to place orders, both in the East 
and Middle West. Prompt-May ship- 
ments have been selling at 7.25c to 


7.37¥%c, New York, in the open mar- 
ket 7.15c, East St. Louis, June-July 
shipments have been selling at 7.25c, New 


York, 7.10c, East St. Louis. The Amer- 


ican Smelting & Refining Co.’s_ off- 
cial price is 7.50c, New York. 
Tin has again come into a_ tight 


prompt position, with spot held at 1% 
to 134 cents premium over future ship- 
ments. The market this week ranged 
between 45c and 47.75 for Straits tin, 
according to position. Indications of 
small deliveries this month have en- 
couraged dealers to hold on to prompt 
arrivals in order to take advantage of 
a squeeze such as existed two or three 
times previously this year. 

Antimony has been offered freely at 
8.25c, duty paid, for all positions, spot, 
afloat and for shipment. 

The virgin ingot aluminum market 
has experienced a little more active buy- 
ing, principally for second half delivery. 
Prices are unchanged, at 27c for 98 
to 99 per cent and 28c for 99 per cent, 
delivered. Scrap and remelted grades, 
excepting pure remelted ingot, have 
been weak in price. 





Distillates Easier 


Leading Sellers Meeting Competition 
Sulphate Prices Also Lower 


New York, May 13.—Although lead- 
ing sellers have not as yet reduced 
prices, the market on light oil distillates 
is easier. There has been shading in 





several instances, particularly in benzol, 
and where necessary the leading sellers 
Although 


are meeting this competition. 
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exceptional, sales as low as 2 cents under 
the general market price are known 
to have been made. 

Pure benzol may be quoted at 24 to 25 
cents, works, in tanks and 30 cents 
in drums; 90 per cent, 22 to 23 cents, 
works, in tanks and 28 cents in drums; 
xylol, 28 cents, works, in tanks and 33 
cents in drums; toluol, 26 cents in tanks 
and 30 cents in drums, and solvent naph- 


tha, 25 cents in tanks and 32 cents in 
drums. 

Quotations on sulphate of ammonia 
continue to sag, although the current 
market is little more than nominal as 
trading is nearly at a_ standstill, The 


domestic market may now be quoted 
at $2.25 to $2.60, works, with the ex- 
port market unchanged at $2.55 to 
$2.60, port, for material in double bags. 
Sellers look for little improvement. in 





Coke Oven By-Product 


Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
Sale OMNES AiR Leads odo 0 $0.24 to $0.25 
MG “Wicdusdecd eines S004 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.28 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
SS PAE eS rae 0.27 
Naphthalene flake 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ........ 0.06% 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants ~ 
Sulphate of ammonia . $2.55 to $2.60 


Contract 

ee Rae Nominal 
MNES sino Sek ids 6 ba cwis Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Ee eee eT $0.25 
‘ Naphthalene flakes ...... 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.06% 
_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











demand before the end of the month, 
at which time there usually is a con- 
siderable buying by the fertilizer 1in- 
dustry. 

While some sellers continue to hold 
6 cents, works, for flakes and 7 cents for 
balls, in carload lots, offers of ™“% cent 
less can be had without much difficulty. 
The market generally is. extremely dull. 
Phenol is unchanged at 25 cents, works, 
on contract shipment and approximately 
27 cents, local stores, on spot. 


Strip Buying Only Fair 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1273 


Pittsburgh, May 13.—Hot and cold- 
rolled strip steel makers book a limited 
tonnage each week but buying is desul- 
tory. Orders are for immediate needs 
only, and requirements in many cases 
are not large. Some makers have re- 
duced schedules to 60 per cent but 
others are operating on a 65 per cent 
basis. Cold strips generally are quoted 
at 4.50c although on some smal] orders 
4.75c still applies. Hot strips are some- 
what firmer, requiring a particularly at- 
tractive order to bring out 2.50c and 
the more usual quotation is 2.75c. 


Strip Steel Prices Vary 


Philadelphia, May 18.—The usual 
price on an attractive tonnage of cold- 
rolled strip steel now is 4.50c, Pitts- 
burgh, with occasional contrast, ranging 
from 2.60c to 2.75c, Pittsburgh. 
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Coast Business Halting 


April Business Equaled March but May Promises To Be Lesse— 
Foreign Competition Less—Most Sales Are Small Lots 


EATTLE, May 7.—While produc- 

ers and wholesalers report April 

business equal to March, it is be- 
lieved unfavorable factors will be more 
aparent during May. Some _ jobbers 
state business is holding up better than 
expected. In the state and Oregon 
troubles of the lumber industry are felt 
in all avenues of business. California is 
suffering from restrictions due to the 
hoof and mouth disease. The entire 
coast appears to be halting more or less. 

City officials have decided to start 
work this year on the Montlake steel 
bridge involving 900 tons, to cost $500,- 
000. The Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Co. 
are. negotiating with city .officials for 
electric power upon which will depend 
the establishment here of paper and pulp 
plants. Seattle’s new Skagit power proj- 
ect is expected to deliver power into the 
city not later than Sept. 1. 

The. heavy movement of iron and 
steel products to Seattle by water is in- 
dicated by figures from the port war- 
den’s report for March, just available: 
from Atlantic seaboard: heavy hard- 
ware, 5,219 tons; nails, 348 tons; ma- 
chinery, 341 tons; tin plate, 9,546 tons; 
from Gulf ports; pipe and fittings, 1,252 
tons; from Great Britain; pig iron, 100 
tons. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


British and Scotch iron are slightly 
weaker, Glengarnock being quoted at 
$32, f.o.b. buyer’s duty paid, against $33 
a month ago. Continental iron is firmer 
at $29 cif. About 1,500 tons of iron 
from Great Britain and the Continent is 
en route to North Pacific ports. ‘There 
is not much buying at present. The 
market is interested in the product of 
the Columbia Steel Corp.’s new plant at 
Provo, Utah, which was blown in re- 
cently. This iron is expected to com- 
pete actively with foreign and eastern 
pig iron at North Pacific centers. 

The coke situation remains unchanged. 
The Fernie mines are still closed by 
labor troubles. Importers have _ sold 
sufficient imported coke to meet de- 
mands for the present. One shipment of 
500 tons of Plean coke is due from Glas- 
gow in June. Recent shipments of coke 
by water have arrived in satisfactory 
condition. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Eastern merchant bars are being 
quoted generally at 2.75c. The local 
plant is operating three furnaces and 
has business until late this month. Con- 
crete bars pending total 4,000 tons. 
Awards consist of lots from 20 to 60 
tons. Plates here are 2.65c to 2.70c al- 
though lower prices are rumored. De- 
sirable tonnages could probably be 
booked at 2.65c which is the current c.i.f. 
price at San Francisco. The contract for 


270 tons of plates for the Whitestone 
reclamation project, Washington, still is 
pending. In California demand for 
shapes is active, more than 25,000 tons 
being up for figures. In Washington and 
Oregon the market is quiet. The going 
price on shapes is 2.70c. 

Warehouse prices are unchanged with 
the exception of boiler tubes which have 
been reduced 5 to 7 per cent adjusting 
local quotations with recent’ mill 
changes. Sheets have not been raised to 
the level obtaining prior to the cut re- 
cently announced. 


Finished Material 


All bids for 2,000 tons of 75-pound rail 
for the Harbor commission, Los An- 
geles, were rejected and new bids will be 
asked. The low bidder, W. H. Daub 
& Co., Seattle, on foreign rails quoted 
$35.95 per net ton, compared with 
$47.10 quoted by the United States Steel 
Products Co., low bidders on domestic 
rails. 

Buying of sheets is exceptionally light 
and recent bookings have involved only 
small lots. In the Northwest 4.75c base 
Pittsburgh on 28-gage galvanized sheets, 
quoted ten days ago, has disappeared and 
4.85c is now the best than can be ob- 
tained. The leading interest and sev- 
eral large independents have announced 
third prices and are adhering to 5.00c. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Demand from municipalities and pri- 
vate sources is quiet. It was reported 
two weeks ago in IrRoN TrADE KeEvIEW 
that Santa Monica, Cal. had placed 7361 
tons of 4-inch to 24-inch pipe. This 
award was divided as follows: 3361 tons 
to U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
and 4,000 tons to Pacific Pipe & Supply 
Co. for French pipe. Awards this week 
total over 700 tons, among which was 
666 tons of 6, 8 and 20-inch class B and 
C pipe for Seattle awarded to the Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. Pending busi- 
ness is in excess of 1,000 tons 


Old Materials 


The scrap market is dull, local demand 
being limited and export inquiry being 
at a minimum. Prices of steel scrap are 
on the same level as last week, $10 per 
gross ton. Railroad scrap is arriving 
in better volume than other grades. Cast 
iron scrap is lifeless. While dealers are 
asking $20 to $22 buyers, can name al- 
most their own prices. One foundry 
bought at $19 this week, others report- 
ing that business could be closed at $18. 

The City of Seattle is asking for bids 


for furnishing 22,900 feet of 10 3/16- . 


inch diameter, six strand, 16 wire, 8%- 
inch lay cast crucible steel street railway 
cable. 


Scrap Shows Some Gain 
(Concluded from Page 1274) 


is offering to pay $17, delivered Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., for No. 1 machinery 
cast. 

One large dealer here reports that 
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orders on his books are the lowest in 
many months, and this is more or less 
true of several dealers. 

The Lehigh Valley and Lackawanna 
railroads closed bids today on _ their 
usual monthly offerings. The Lehigh 
Valley list involved 3900 tons and in- 
cluded 700 tons of car wheels and 400 
tons of rails. The Lackawanna list in- 
volved approximately 2500 tons. The 
largest railroad list in some time was 
that of the Pennsylvania, involving 47,- 
000 tons and on which bids were closed 
recently. 


Consumers Take Railroad Scrap 

Pittsburgh, May 13.—Little buying of 
scrap is being done by consumers al- 
though it is understood most of the scrap 
on the railroad lists closing last week 
went direct to consumers. Dealers 
bidding price suitably low for laying 
down in their yards failed to obtain any 
awards. In connection with heavy melt- 
ing steel, around $16.50 was paid and on 
specialties around $19 was the success- 
ful bid. The specialties on the Penn- 
sylvania list went to two consumers, one 
here and one in the Mahoning valley dis- 
trict. On this basis, steel specialties, in- 
cluding steel axles, steel car wheels, 
knuckles and couplers, railroad coil and 
leaf springs, all are quotable at $18 to 
$18.50. Some steel foundries needing 
this class of material to discharge their 
obligations upon railroad car work are 
willing to pay as high as $19 and this 
may be the basis of the next sale. A 
Brackenridge Pa., consumer is offering 
$16 for heavy breakable cast, and that 
grade is marked up to $15.50 to $16. 
In some trade circles it is believed that 
the bottom has been reached with heavy 
melting steel quoted at $15 to $16. 


Continued Weak at St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 12.—Iron and steel 
scrap has developed no change and 
prices continue weak with demand 
dull. The American Steel Foundries 
Co. purchased a round tonnage of 
specialties, taking advantage of low 
prices to build up its surplus. Other- 
wise buying has been on a _ necessity 
hasis, and confined almost entirely to 
spot material. Rolling mill grades are 
a drug and cast items are slow and 
lower. About the only feature has 
heen bargain purchasing by dealers. 

Nothing is coming in from the 
country, freight and prevailing mar- 
ket prices discouraging shipments. The 
industries are not marketing scrap, 
preferring to let it accumulate. Rail- 
roads continue to offer heavily, de- 
spite a depressed market. Lists in- 
clude the following: Pullman Co., 800 
tons; Wabash, 3500 tons; Texas and 
Pacific, 400 tons; Baltimore and Ohio, 
17,000 tons; St. Paul, 2500 tons; 
Southern Railway, 600 tons’ and 
Northern Pacific’ 2500 tons. 


Some Impetus in South 


Birmingham, Ala., May 12.—A slight 
impetus in the old material market, af- 
fecting three or’ four grades, has at- 
tracted attention and dealers have taken 
on a little business for nearby delivery. 
Some melters of cast, stove plate, short 
rails, turnings and other grades came 
into the market and bought a small ton- 
nage, which brought some optimism 
but the buying is not being maintained. 


Dealers were able to fill orders as they. 
Little change has _ been’ 


were offered. 
made in quotations. 
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Wage Cuts in Abeyance 


Leading Iron and Steel Producers Not Considering Reductions— 
Important Readjustments Made in Coke District 


ITTSBURGH, May 13.—Reports 
of contemplated wage adjust- 
iron and steel in- 


ments in the 


dustry while more general in the last 
few days are not confirmed by repre- 
sentative interests, who say the matter 


serious consider- 


definite at 


has not yet received 


ation. There is nothing 


support an assertion that 
wages will be readjusted in the 
future, and it is believed the leading 


companies are inclined to postpone any 


present to 
near 


modification of present scales as long 
as_ possible. 
In the Connellsville coke district, 


some important reductions in wages have 
been made, and more are contemplated 
July. The Lincoln Coal 
effective May 1, reduced 
wages 20 per cent from the so-called 
Frick scale of Aug. 23, 1922. This 
makes outside day labor $4.32 instead of 
$5.40 and the common day labor rate 
is reduced from $3.60 to $2.88. An im- 
feature of this reduction is the 


for June and 
& Coke Co., 


portant 
fact that all of the men employed, about 
125, in the operation of 200 out of the 
interest’s 300 ovens, appeared for work 
on May 1. 
Notwithstanding the 
under the new 
its product, this 
sufficient 


lower cost of 
operation schedule, and 
lower quotations on 

interest was unable to 
business to keep its ovens operating and 
on May 9 suspended 100 ovens, the 
remaining 100 becoming idle on May 
10. While other smaller operations have 
wages 15 to 20 per cent dur 
ing the past few weeks, they have all 
unimportant as to output. It is 
a question of time 


obtain 


reduced 


been 
believed to be only 
until the leading 
Frick Coke Co., will announce a similar 


interest, the H. C. 


reduction. 

The Keystone Coal & Coke Co., op 
heavily in the Greensburg sec- 
tion, recently announced a wage re- 
duction of this character, and the Hill- 
Coal & Coke Co., while doing 
Fayette county as yet, has 
wages in its county 
about to 
Westmoreland 


erating 


ran 
nothing in 
reduced Somerset 


plants, adopt a 


and also is 
lower wage rate in its 


county operations. 


Cuts Not Contemplated 


Youngstown, O., May 13.—The recent 
decline in blast furnace and steel plant 
operations have caused some talk of the 
possibility of wage reductions. Officials 


of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and the Republic Iron & Steel Co. say 
wage reductions are not contemplated by 





their companies. In the same connec- 
tion, James A. Campbell, president of 
the Sheet & Tube company states: 

“A reduction of $10 per ton in the 
price of steel would not stimulate buy- 
ing under present conditions. Business 
it better than it was recently, and con- 
sumption is greater than production. 
Prices are being maintained. High 
wages in other industries are checking 
building activities.” 


No Reduction Planned 


Chicago, May 13.—Rumors of con- 
templated wage reduction in the iron 
and steel industry do not appear borne 
out. Local mills assert they are not con- 
sidering the wage question. Labor is 
both plentiful and efficient now, they 
state. Recently, there has been quite 
an influx of Mexican labor. 

Industrial employment in April in II- 
linois decreased 1.2 per cent, making the 
reduction 6.7 per cent since last June. 
The April decline from March was 4.2 
per cent in Rockford and 2.4 per cent 
in Chicago. Carbuilding plants in the 
Chicago district increased their forces in 
April. 


Employment Declines 


Detroit, May 13.—Employment in lo- 
cal industrial plants declined 2237 to a 
total of 229,380 last week, according to 
the Employers’ association. In the pre- 
vious week the decline was 3341. 


Sheet Wages Are Lower 


A slight decline in wages of sheet 
and tin plate mill workers will be in 
effect in May and June, according to the 
agreement the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
has with certain mills. The average 
sales price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage 
black sheets in March and April was 
3.70c per pound, a decline from 3.75c for 
January and February. This was the 
first reduction in the bi-monthly ave- 
rage sales price since last September. 
Sheet and tin plate mill worker’s wages 
will -be reduced from 48 per «cent 
above base to 46% per cent, the 
first reduction since last November. A 
comparison of the price averages for 
the respective wage periods follows: 


May-June .............. 3.70c — 1% per cent 
March-April ............ 3.75¢ unchanged 
January-February, 1924 . 3.75¢ unchanged 
November-December ..... 3.75c + 1% per cent 
September-October ..... - 3.70c + 3 per cent 
July-August ........5.. . 3.60c + 6° per cent 


May. 15, 1924 


May-June ...... Pe ee 3.40¢ + 3 per cent 
March-April ... dccsocecs 3.30¢ unchanged 
January-February, 1923... 3.30 + 3 . per cent 
November-December ..... 3.20 + 4% per cent 
September-October ...... 3.05 + 4% per cent 
pe eee ae 2.90 +3 per cent 

SS ri Os ences 2.80 unchanged 
March-April 2. unchanged 


January-February, 1922... 
November- December 


September-October ...... 3.10 —15 per cent 
ee en ee eee 3.85 — 3 per cent 

ET cca was aves saat 3.95 —10% per cent 
March-April ..........6. 4.30 —25%4 per cent 


January-February, 1921.. 5.15 —19% per cent 


Sheet: Executives 


Administration Problems at 
Second Annual Meeting 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., May 
13.—Consideration of industrial admin- 
istration problems marked the opening 
of the second annual meeting of the 
Sheet Steel executives today at the 
Hotel Greenbrier here. More than 70 
executives were in attendance, Severn 
P. Ker, Sharon Steel Hoop Co., chair- 
man of Tuesday’s sessions announced 
that James A. Campbell, president, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. was un- 
able to attend because of illness. 

After referring to the early meth- 
ods of producing sheets, W. S. Horner, 


Stress 


president of the National Association 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, 
presented figures of production in the 
sheet industry during 1922 and 1923. 
Production last year totaled 3,960,000 
tons, 


That operating executives must know 
the mechanical details of their indus- 
tries, magnetic. _ personality, 
strength of character and a judicial tem- 
perament that will enable them to 
lecd men and not drive them was em- 
phasized by Clayton L. Patterson, sec- 
retary of the labor bureau, of the 
national association, while addressing the 
session on “The Relation of Administra- 
tion to Operation.” 


possess 


Radicalism is the greatest known 
enemy and destroyer of stability de- 
clared GeorgeyM: Verity, president, 


American Rolling*Mill Co., in his ad- 
dress on “Industrial Stability.” Con- 
tinuous operation of industry cannot be 
assured except where management and 
men enjoy an understanding and con- 
fidence in co-operation. He contends 
that 12 months is too short a period 
tc absorb the upward and downward 
swings of all factors governing success- 
ful business under existing complex 
conditions. Mr. Verity advocates five 
years as a sound basis. 

Leslie M. Vickers, National Industrial 
Conference board, advanced the theory 
that the insistence of the average worker 
of today is toward a standard of liv- 
ing rather than cost of living. When 
cost of living is increased, wages fol- 
low, said Mr. Vickers. He asserted 
that nothing in the present situation in- 
dicates that wages will return to the 
1914 level. 
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Cut in British Duties Opposed 


Iron and Steel Producers Support Motorcar Manufacturers’ Protest—French 





Industrialists Dissatisfied with Franco-Belgian Election Re- 
sults—300,000 Ruhr Miners Strike 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, May 13.—French iron and steel producers 
L are expressing dissatisfaction with the results of 

the Franco-German elections, according to a dis- 
patch from the French correspondent of Iron TrapeE ReE- 


compared with 669,000 tons in March, 610,000 in Feb- 
ruary, 630,000 tons in January and a monthly average of 
619,775 tons in 1923. The number of stacks in opera- 
tion at the end of April was 194, the same as at the close 
of March. British steel production in April amounted to 
711,000 tons compared with 825,000 in March, 750,000 tons 








VIEW. 
gone on strike. 


The British steel trade is supporting the home auto- 
mobile manufacturers against the government’s proposal to 
terminate the safeguarding of industries duties on Aug. 1. 
Vickers, Ltd., has taken an order for two ocean liners. 

British: pig iron production in April totaled 608,000 tons 


Tariff Agitation 


Office of Iron TraDE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., May 2.—The 
B action of the government, in re- 

spect of the McKenna duties, has 

shaken confidence somewhat, al- 
though industries concerned are not 
among. the largest consumers of iron and 
steel. Cases were cited on the Bir- 
mingham market of negotiations for 
forward buying of steel having been 
broken off by less confident builders of 
motor cars. The prospective Indian 
tariff is also a disagreeable develop- 
ment. The figures published’ with re- 
gard to April shipments from Middles- 
brough.-show how important the Indian 
market fs to the northeast coast. Dur- 
ing the month 22,711 tons of steel were 
shipped to India out of a total foreign 
shipment of 43,424 tons. Arthur Dor- 
man of Dorman, Long & Co., retiring 
president of the Iron & Steel Manufac- 
turers’ federation, states the steelmak- 
ing capacity of the country is now 12,- 
000,000 tons per year. It will be remem- 
bered that the March production of 
steel ingots was 825,000 tons which 
works out at slightly under 10,000,000 
tons, which seems to indicate a fair 
proportion of output in relation to 
capacity. 

Pig iron has improved somewhat. 
Middlesbrough shipments for April to- 
taled 48,238 tons against 32,427 tons 
in March, of which 31,256 tons was an 
overseas account. No pig iron was sent 
from Middlesbrough to America during 


Falling Yen 


OKIO, Japan, April 25—The 
bulk of private importations and 


the whole government holdings 


are held away from the market 
for the present, because to dispose of 
them in a hurry means a tremendous loss. 


Three hundred thousand coal miners in the Ruhr have 


in February, 680,000 tons in January and a monthly aver- 


age of 706,166 tons in 1923. 


Japan at £7 


ered at Belgrade. 


Hurts 
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the past month. The large stocks at 
Middlesbrough have been practically dis- 
posed of but some iron speculatively 
bought ‘by merchants has been coming in 
the market and it was found impossible 
to maintain £4 15s ($20.80) for No. 3 
G. M. B., realized a few weeks ago. 
The figure of £4 12s ($20.14) is about 
the value. 

Foreign competition is reappearing to 
a small extent, possibly on account of 
some retrogression in franc values. Bil- 
lets have been offered in the Midlands 
this week at £7 5s ($31.75) delivered, 
comparing with £8 ($35.04) for British 
steel. 

Fairly substantial sales have been made 
of German cold-rolled steel hoop, chiefly 
for mudguards and other light cycle 
and motor accessories, substantially be- 
low those quoted by British makers. 
There seems no prospect that Germany 
will enter the market to any large ex- 
tent under present circumstances. 

Staffordshire ironworks are busier, 
especially in the production of best iron 
for railway requirements and high class 
engineering work. The advanced price 
of £13 ($56.94) for medium iron ap- 
pears to be generally obtained and iron 
skelp also realizes £13 5s ($58.03) to 
£13 10s ($59.13). 

Steel scrap is quiet at £4 2c 6d 
($18.06) to £4 5s ($18.61), being sub- 


Belgian bars have been sold for delivery to India and 
($30.55) f.o.b. Iron 
respondent at Berlin reports that steel bars have been 


sold at £9 10s ($41.43) and nails at £17 ($74.20) deliv- 
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British Confidence 


ject to keen competition from the Con- 
tinent, especially through Welsh ports. 
The ability of steelmakers to buy cheap 
scrap is a matter of some importance 
with profits cut nearly to nothing. 

Galvanized sheets are quiet but with 
a little improved demand from India 
and South America. Prices have become 
slightly weaker with prices ranging from 
£17 2s 6d ($75.00) to £17 5s ($75.55). 
South Wales is naturally concerned over 
the proposed Indian tariff on galvanized 
sheets, of four rupees. So far India has 
not shown any disposition to meet her 
own galvanized sheets requirement, and 
it is believed that under any circum- 
stances, with or without tariffs India 
must continue to be a large customer 
for galvanized sheets. 

Details have been published by the 
secretary of the admiralty of orders for 
five new cruisers. Three are to be laid 
down at Portsmouth, Davenport and 
Chatham. But the main propelling and 
auxiliary machinery will be given out 
as follows: one set of machinery to 
the Parsons Marine Steam Turbine Co., 
Wallsend on Tyne; one set to R. & W. 
Hawthorn Leslie & Co., Ltd., Newcastle 
on Tyne; one set to W. Beardmore & 
Co., Ltd., Dalmuir, Dunbartonshire. 

Two other cruisers will be built by 
outside firms, one comprising hull and 
machinery by the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Co., Ltd. at Govan, 
Glasgow; and hull and machinery for 
one cruiser by Vickers Ltd., at Barrow 
in Furness. 


Halts Japanese Buying 


Foreign Special Service 


Floating stocks in the market are lim- 
ited, including pig iron. The steady 
fall of the yen, too, has reached such 
an extent as to stop new importation 
effectually. 

Most dealers in the iron and _ steel 
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market here say none has_ courage 
enough to launch any import venture 
while the yen is down to such a 
low point as 40 cents, while the price 
of iron and steel is slow to recover in 
spite of the bulk of recent importations 
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PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. 


ON Eat eee 
Basic-bessemer 


Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05. : on ee 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets 
Wire rods.... 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails. . ; 
Merchant bars....... 
Structural shapes... 

Plates, ship, bridge and tank. 
Sheets, black, 24 gage 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, , corrugated > ieee 
EE NS bo PE US eo owas ee bs ¥e esc en es 
Plain wire, base... 
Galvanized wire, base.. 
Wire nai!s, base. . 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds TAS, Fee 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 
Basic pig iron 

Furnace coke 

Billets..... 

Standard rails.. 

Merchant bars 

Shapes 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank 
Sheets, black, 24 gage ; ; 
Sheets, galv anized 24 gage, corrugated waa oc o 
Plain wire ; ae re 
Bands and Strips. 


£17 Os Od ($7 4.21) f. o. b. 


German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
£— os 


*Scotch foundry iron; tMiddlesbrough; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 


steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
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IRON TRADE May 15, 1924 
C I d Steel Pri fE 
Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, May 12 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
North Sea Ports 
d Francs Francs esa 
iPeivaceuen $20.13 4126 $21.32 380 «= $18. 35 390 ca. ee 
EE Ree a 20.73 4150 21.88 390 18.58 395 24.01 5 10 0 
Foe sah oe 21.83 5 00 2.132 380 18.35 390 22.92. 5 38 
Mis Sees aoe 21.50 4186 25.81 460 25.10 5150 
fu widineois dees $32.74 7100 $26. 37 470 $25.41 540 $26.74 6 26 
Lives eurssn 48.02 11 00 39.27 700 43.53 750 37.10 8100 
YESS sgla'see b $37.10 8100 $32.54 580 §=$29.41 625 $34.92 8 00 
Lo wpe led 1.7lc 8 150 1.48c 580 1.23c 575 1.40¢ 7 26 
ae a Pee 1.63c 8 76 1.42¢ 560 1.23c 575 1.38¢@ 7 00 
ch bites oko 1.75¢ 9 00 1.83c¢ 720 1.55¢ 725 1.60c 8 26 
Ths baa Sean 2.53c 13 00 2.80c 1,100 2.57c 1,200 2.46c 12 10 0 
Piety «ace dcae 3.34c 17 26 4.71c 1,850 4.28c 2,000 3.55c 18 00 
ete 2.14c 11 090 2.04c 800 2.03¢ 950 1.87¢ 9100 
Te eee 2.73c 14 00 2.54c 1,000 2 .46c 1,150 2.07c 10 10 0 
isd wae eas 3.3lc 17 00 3.3lc 1,300 3. 00c 1,400 2.96¢ 15 00 
A Se ry 2.83c 14 10 0 2.67c 1,050 2.57¢ 1,200 2.76c 14 00 
Pe ee rem $5.24 1 40 ; $6.33 1 90 
Renten 
Marks 
$20.13 4126 $22.72 405(2) $20.70 440 $19.21 97 
20.13 4126 22.72 405(1) 20.70 440 20.79 105 
ye. 1- 60 8.46 150.75 9.47 195 6.34 32 
32.74 7100 29.73 530 25.88 550 25.74 130 
1.75¢ 9 00 1.58c 620 1.43¢ 670 1.41c 157 
L.f5c 9 00 1.65c 650 1.44c 675 1.39¢ 155 
1.85¢ 9100 1.78c 700 1.48c 690 1.35c 150 
1.85¢ 9100 1.90¢ 745 1.71c 800 1.44c 160 
2.63c 13 10 0 3.31c 1,300 3. 00c 1,400 1.79c 200 
3.36c 17 50 4.7l1c 1,850 4.71 2,200 3. 14¢ 350 
2.73c 14 00 2.54c 1,000 2.73¢ 1,275 1.79¢ 200 
2.34c 12 00 2.12c 835 2.14c 1,000 1.70c 190 
British export furnace coke £1 63 Od ($5.67) f. o. b. Ferromanganese, 
“he equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 








held off the market thus relieving it 
of a heavy burden. 

Pig iron merchants have on their or- 
der books fewer fresh orders than some 
time ago. Steel men who have been 
encouraged by the new mood of their 
trade are striving hard to develop fur- 
ther the ruling tendency. Every means 
is used to stimulate the building in- 
dustry outside the quake areas. Fair 
tonnage of structural bars is already 
disposed of that way. 

Moreover, packers’ buying of tin plate 
has begun. Although requirement for 
packing of salmon is to be smaller than 
normal demand for tin plate from crab 
canmners is excellent. A heavy drain 


Belgian Mills Face Keen 


RUSSELS, May 2.—The Belgian 
iron and steel market during the 
second half of April has _ been 


dull. Some mills with enough or- 
ders for three or four weeks are out of 
the market. The general tendency is 
toward reduction to meet world competi- 
tion. Merchant bars which were quoted 
around 675 francs per metric ton (1.84c 
per ton at current exchange), f.o.b, Ant- 
werp, April 15 are now offered at 600 
francs (1.50c). It is to be noted that 
Belgian prices have been reduced much 
further than French prices since French 
bars are quoted 600 French francs f.o.b. 





on the visible stock of tin plate in this 
country is started. 

The prices are somewhat irregular but 
generally maintained. Round bars are 
quoted at 440 yen ($1.76) pe 10 
kwamme. Flat. bars are quoted at 4.75 
yen ($1.90) per 10 kwamme. Square 
bars are quoted at 4.70 yen ($1.88) per 10 
kwamme. Plates are quoted at 4.80 
yen ($1.92) per 10 kwamme. Sheets are 
quoted at 7 yen ($2.80) per 10 kwamme. 
In the pig iron market the price is soft 
and free shading is practiced. No. 1 
Japanese is quoted at 62 yen ($24.80) 
per ton, No. 2 at 60 yen ($24) and 
No. 3 at 59 yen ($23.60). No. 1 
Hanyang (Chinese) is quoted at 61 yen 
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mill, corresponding to 1.77c per pound. 
But Belgium depends much more than 
France on export business, and even at 
present reduced prices, Belgian products 
are not attractive to foreign buyers gen- 
erally. Many mills are now beginning 
to seek new orders, especially those who 
have been obliged to accept cancellation 
of orders. Certain buyers who had 
passed contracts when the Belgian franc 
was depreciated and who have not re- 





($24.40) per ton. Bengal (Indian) is 
quoted at 60 yen ($24) per ton. Cleve- 
land is nominally quoted at 80 yen ($32) 
per ton. On packers’ good buying tin 
plate has gone up higher. American tin 
plate is quoted at 30 yen ($12) per 170- 
pound case, 

The government steel works are hurry- 
ing completion and equipment of a plant 
for making electrical: sheets at Yawata, 
Kyushu, which will be completed by 
July. Japan has never been able to pro- 
duce steel of this kind before. 

The new mill is to have capacity of 
700 tons a month. Today's exchange is 
yen 40 cents. Kwamme equals 8.2673 
pounds. 


Competition 


ceived the material seize the opportunity 
to cancel their orders for nondelivery. 
This, with the general decline of iron 
and steel prices on other markets and 
revival of the Belgian franc results in 
further softening of prices. 

Demand for pig iron is particularly 
dull and in one week’s interval the price 
of No. 3 foundry pig iron, 2.50 to 3 per 
cent silicon has dropped from 440 francs 
($24.20) to about 400 francs ($22) per 
metric ton; French pig iron of the same 
grade is about 20 per cent higher. Semi- 
finished steel prices remain about the 
same as during the previous week; basic 
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bessemer billets are quoted at about 550 
francs ($30.20), but this price is nominal. 
Merchant bars are offered at 600 francs 
(1.50c per pound), but to meet acceptable 
export prices, they should be quoted 
about 550 francs (1.37c) f.o.b. and pro- 
ducers are mot disposed to make such 
concessions. It has been reported that 
Luxemburg mills have accepted orders 
at £7, which is about 560 Belgian francs 
(1.40c) f.o.b. Antwerp. German mer- 
chants have also offered merchant bars 
at this price. Plates and sheets are 
sluggish and orders would be accepted 
at 700 francs (1.80c). German mills 
have quoted £8 (1.60c) for heavy 
plates and £8 15s (1.75) for %- 
inch sheets. 

Recently the railroad company of the 
Bas-Congo has ordered 20 locomotives in 
Belgium. The French company Paris- 
Lyon-Mediterranee has purchased 400 
cars from the Societe Baume et Mar- 
pent and 800 from the Ateliers de Con- 
structions du Nord de la France. The 
Barcelona tramways have also ordered 
50 power cars in Belgium. 

The output of pig iron in Luxemburg 
during March was 186,793 metric 
tons against 165,313 tons in  Feb- 
ruary and 162217 tons in  Jan- 
uary. Of this, 182,918 tons were basic 
bessemer. March 31, 35 blast furnace 
stacks were in operation. March steel 
production. was 156,041 metric tons com- 
pared with 150,952 tons in February 
and 146,578 tons in January. Practically 
the whole output of steel was basic 
bessemer, the tonnage of this grade 
amounting to 152,778 tons. 


May Improve Cambria 


Johnstown, Pa., May 13.—President 
Eugene C. Grace and Vice President 
Quincy Bent of the Bethlehem  Steei 
Corp. visited the Cambria Steel Works 
last week. While it was stated by an 
official of the local plant that there was 
nothing significant in the visit of these 
executives it is unofficially said that a 
conference was held regarding improve- 
ments to be made at the Cambria plant. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. has announced 
the sale of bonds in the sum of $30,000,- 
000, the money to be used for im- 
provements in the various plants and 
the announcement stated that the Cam- 
bria plant was to come in for a share. 

President Grace on two occasions 
when he has visited the local plant since 
the Bethlehem corporation took it over, 
stated that it was the purpose of the 
company to spend a large sum of money 
here to remodel certain plants to make 
them more up-to-date. Just how much 
of the $30,000,000 will be spent on the 
Cambria works remains to be seen, but 
it is hinted that at least $10,000,000 will 
be expended here. 
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Operations Still Declining 


Leading Interest Blows Out Five More Blast Furnaces in Pittsburgh 
District—Plant Activity in Valley Averages 50 Per Cent 


nace and steel plant operations in 

the Pittsburgh district continue to 
decline. Tihe Carnegie Steel Co. has 
blown out five more blast furnaces, re- 
ducing its active list to 35 out of 59. 
Since three of the 59 furnaces are ob- 
solete and probably never will be blown 
again, the list could be considered as 56. 
The five furnaces which went out last 
week include one Mingo Junction, one 
Edgar Thomson, two New Castle, and 
one Farrell. The 35 now active are as 
follows: Four Ohio, two Mingo Junc- 
tion, one Bellaire, eight Edgar Thomson, 
four Duquesne, seven Carrie, one Lucy, 
two Clairton, one Neville Island, two 
Isabella, two New Castle, and one Far- 
rell, 

The Carnegie company is operating 50 
per cent of its steel ingot capacity, the 
low point having been reached several 
days ago, 46 per cent. The Farrell 
works of the Carnegie company is run- 
ning less than 50 per cent of capacity. 

The sheet mills of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. are working about 58 
per cent of capacity. Most of its tin 
plate mills are operating five days a 
week, The American Steel & Wire Co. 
plants also are running at a_ reduced 
schedule, about 65 per cent. 

The outlook for the steel business at 
the Homestead Steel Works and the 
Duquesne plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. is good, according to the leading 
officials, and the open-hearth depart- 
ments are increasing their tonnage. 


| ome May 13.—Blast fur- 


Mill Operations Better 


Youngstown, O., May 13.—Despite a 
continued low rate of operations more 
confidence is shown by iron and_ steel 
interests in the Youngstown district. Or- 
ders are more numerous and as a result 
sheet mill and bar mill operations show 
a slight improvement. Pig iron produc- 
tion, however, will be curtailed some 
more this week, and steel production al- 
so is lower. As a general average, in- 
dependent and Steel corporation plants 
in the district are operating at about 50 
per cent of capacity. 

The Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co.’s 
stack at Warren, O., will be blown out 
Thursday for relining. A furnace at 
the Ohio works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. also will go out during the week. 
The Stewart Furnace Co. will suspend 
operations at Sharon. These curtail- 
ments will leave 19 out of the 45 
blast furnaces in this district active. 

Steel production shows 23 of the 52 


independent open-hearth furnaces and 
one bessemer plant, that of Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., working at 60 per 
cent of capacity, while the Steel cor- 
poration is operating 15 of its 30 open- 
hearths and two bessemer plants at 75 
per cent of capacity. Of the 119 in- 
dependent sheet mills 59 will operate as 
compared with 53 last week.  Inde- 
pendent and corporation tin mill produc- 
tion is about 70 per cent. 


Steel Output Recedes 


Chicago, May 13.—Steel ingot produc- 
tion has receded another 5 per cent in 
this district and now is between 70 and 
75 per cent. Nineteen of the 30 steel- 
works blast furnace stacks in the Chi- 
cago district are active. 


New Utah Blast Furnace 
Now in Operation 


The new 350-ton blast furnace erected 
at Ironton, Utah, by the Columbia Steel 
Corp., was placed in operation on May 
1, just one year and 14 days after the 
construction work was first started. 
The pig iron, which is the first to be 


produced in Utah, was shipped to the 


San Francisco plant of the company 
where it will be made into steel for con- 
sumption on the Coast. 

The furnace has an annual capacity of 
approximately 120,000 tons. It was 
built under the direction of Freyn, 
Brassert & Co., Chicago, consulting en- 
gineers and is equipped with a Mc- 
Kee-type revolving distributor, supplied 
by the Arthur G, McKee & Co., Cleve- 
land. Coke for the furnace will be 
supplied by 33 Becker-type by-product 
ovens designed and built by the Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh. These ovens have a 
capacity for coking 1000 tons of coal 
per day, the annual coke capacity being 
207,300 tons. 

All: raw materials being used by the 
furnace and ovens are obtained in 
Utah. Coal for coking is received in 
large quantities from the Carbon county 
mines of the company. The first bat- 
tery of coke ovens was lighted April 
14 and additional units were placed in 
operation until the capacity was sufficient 
to supply coke and gas to operate the 
plant. It is said that the coke exceeded 
expectations as to its suitability for fur- 
nace use. Iron ore and limestone from 
the company’s mines have been received 
for over two months. 
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rade Bodies Rights Define 


Line of Demarkation Is Between Record of the Past, and Agreements as to Future— 
Gathering of Statistics Legal, Concerted Course Among Members Un- 
lawful—A Practical Application to Iron and Steel 


UST where the border limits of 
the activities of trade associa- 
tions are, and just how those 
borders are to be delimited, is one of 
the acute problems of this generation. 
In 1890 there was enacted by con- 
gress a statute called the Sherman law. 
In terms, it forbids contracts, con- 


spiracies and monopolies in restraint of 
courts have 
what 


trade. For 33 years the 


determining those 
Hundreds of 


have 


been active in 
cases in- 


been be- 


terms mean. 


those questions 
fore the courts. But 
years of litigation and decision no law- 


yer and no layman knows or can say 


volving 


after all these 


exactly what they mean. 

The best statement which can 
be made is, that no may be 
concert or 


now 
activities 
conducted _ by agreement, 
which unreasonably restrain trade; and 
what is reasonable, and what is un- 
reasonable, is a matter for the courts to 
determine in each specific case, upon the 
specific facts presented in that situation. 
Now, on the hand, it is ob- 
vious that any concerted action of the 
trade association which puts its members 
in possession of information concerning 
the status of the market does, in a 
literal interfere with the free 
play of competition. If a manufacturer 
knows that the market is overproduced, 
that fact from the 
trade association, he 
almost certain, to 


other 


sense, 


and he does learn 
statistics of the 
is quite likely, nay 
conform his own production to the lim- 


its of what he believes he can sell. 
Thereby, in the literal sense, the free 
play of competition is restrained. 


Just how far this literal and actual 
restraint can go, without becoming an 
unreasonable restraint, in the legal sense, 
is the problem which lawyers and courts, 
are now being called on to consider. 
In any broad and natural competitive 
market, prices of any given commodities 
are always affected, or even determined, 
by the law of supply and demand. 

Except as to railroads and _ other 
public utilities, which are a _ natural 
monopoly and the prices for whose prod- 
ucts are therefore regulated by the pub- 
lic authority, supply and demand is 
the most inexorable of all economic 
laws. No artificial obstructions can per- 
manently block its relentless operation. 


Abstract of an address before the Chamber. of 
Commerce of the United States, Cleveland, May 
8. The author is a member of the law firm of 
Defrees, Buckingham & Eaton, Chicago. 


BY GEORGE T. BUCKINGHAM 


And because the price at which products 
most im- 
calculations 


sell in the market, is the 


portant single fact in the 
of any producer, some trade associations 
dissemination of 


step further; 


in their assembly and 
statistics, have 
and have included the subject of sales 
prices. It is at this point that most of 
the controversies have arisen, and around 
this fact of the contentions and 
division of opinion center. 


gone one 


most 


Statistics are a statement of past 
and accomplished transactions. They 
are a record of industrial history. The 
information collected and disseminated 
by a proper trade association, is of 
historical character. Whether it relates 
solely to quantities shipped, produced 


and on hand, or whether it also relates 
to sales prices, it describes the past, and 
not the future. 


Agreements Are Illegal 


In a proper trade association no agree- 
ment on the future action of any mem- 
ber as to production in the future, or 

future, is or 
such statistics. 


as to sales price in the 
can be predicated on 
Each member is and must be entirely 
free to use his individual judg- 
ment as to his own future acts, and his 
own future course, unhampered by any 
agreement. 

The association 
the member the 
month, and the member charts his course 


own 


furnishes 
past 


collects and 
history of the 


for the next month, as he individually 
sees fit. If that course is influenced by 
his statistical information, it is history 
and economic facts, and his interpre- 
tation of them which is influencing his 
acts, and not an with other 
producers. 


agreement 


Here I differentiate between the trade 
association, with proper statistical func- 
tions, and those mushroom growths which 
called “open 
Many 


spring up over the land 
price associations” and the like. 
of these, collected and furnished nothing 
price information. In a_ typi- 
cal instance each member filed with the 
secretary, a current price list, and agreed 
not to change his price without: notifying 
the other members of the = association. 
Such a plan, of course, is tantamount 
to a general agreement on future prices, 
and is as far the poles 
from the normal and proper collection, 
publication ‘and use of price statistics. 
Many of these “open price” associa- 
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except 


removed, as 


tions came into existence through pro- 
whose advice was 
neither safe nor sound. Some of. these 
professionals maintained an office or- 
ganization, and acted as an “association” 
for as many groups of small business 
men, as they could induce to become 
their clients. Unfortunately for the 
real and genuine trade associations, many 
of the earlier cases, which have been 
passed on by the courts, were of this 
“open price” kind, and others were cases 
in which the association, although on 
its face a normal and ordinary $statis- 
tical bureau, became a mere instrument 
behind and through which the members 
were conducting concerted activities, 
which everyone will agree were illegal. 
All will agree that competing manu- 
facturers, who have gathered and dis- 
seminated statistical information, ‘have 
no legal right to enter into agreements, 
to limit production, or to fix prices for 
future sales. But it is the agreement to 
charge a wmniform price in the future, 
which is, or should be, the objec- 
tionable act; and not the gathering and 
dissemination of statistical information 
relating to sales already past and com- 
pleted. It is not the fact that an 
association but the fact as to 
what that association does, which should 
properly determine its character. 


fessional promoters, 


exists, 


associations 

aired in the 
conducting clearly illegal 
making agreements on 
prices for future sales, making agree- 
ments on future production, and the 
like, their activities have had the un- 
fortunate effect, at least temporarily, to 
cloud and confuse the real principles 
involved in the larger question of trade 
associations. 


Because some of the 
whose affairs have been 
courts, were 


activities, by 


As in every great question, during the 
time the underlying principles are being 
aired, and elucidated, cases 
will come to the courts which do not 
involve these elements of frice fixing, 
but which will bring sharply before the 
court the propriety of a trade ofganiza- 
tion, which in good faith and without 
ulterior or hidden agreements gathers 
and disseminates statistics. 

It has always been my belief that the 
law should be, that an association which 
gathers, tabulates and disseminates to 
its members, and to the public, accurate 
statistics recording business transactions 
which have occurred, should be held to 


gradually 
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be a reasonable and proper activity. In 
the end, I believe that it will be so 
held, 

It seems to me that all the people who 
produce, for illustration, iron, have a 
right to know, and by mutual and con- 
certed action, through a trade association, 
to ascertain and publish, how much 
iron was produced yesterday in the 
United States, or in any region, how 
much iron stock was on hand, how much 
iron was sold and shipped, and what 
prices iron was sold for, and where. 

It is true that the producers of iron, 
having such published information, are 
not by law entitled to agree, that next 
week they will reduce output, or that 
next week they will all charge $28 per 
ton. And they should not by law be per- 
mitted to make or execute any such 
agreements. But there is no reason in 
ethics or morals, and should be none 
in law, why any iron producer, should 
not join in an effort, through a trade 
association, to make public the exact 
statistical facts, about the operations 
of his industry, and to predicate on these 
facts, such individual action, as his own 
judgment dictates. 

It seems to me, that such an asso- 
ciation of iron producers, differs in 
no wise in principle from the board of 
trade, which records yesterday’s sales 
of wheat and corn, the estimated acre- 
age, the state of the crops, and all 
other information which will naturally 
affect the price of, and the market for, 
grain. It seems to me that it differs 
in no respect from the stock exchange, 
which records yesterday’s sales prices of 
listed securities, 

It is true that if there were no stock 
exchange a man could still sell and buy 
securities, but the same bond would 
sell on the same day, for one price in 
New York, another in Baltimore, and a 
third in Chicago. There would be an in- 
evitable variation of prices, and a blind 
and unintelligent competition between 
the sellers and buyers, unaided by the 
information of yesterday’s transactions. 

I believe that this view is held by the 
department of commerce of the United 
States government, and by most eco- 
nomists who have studied this question. 
I hope that it will ultimately be held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But I am forced to record the fact 
that no less an authority than those who 
are assistants to the attorney general 
of the United States and in charge of 
so-called “antitrust” prosecutions for the 
United States government, at this time, 
do not. hold this view. 

These gentlemen believe, and advocate 
in the courts, that the gathering and 
dissemination of statistics by compet- 
ing producers, does necessarily have 
some effect upon the individual conduct 
and judgment of the competitors, not- 
withstanding there be an absolute absence 
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of agreement to fix prices, to limit pro- 
duction, or to do anything, in the 
future. That, therefore, the gathering 
and disseminating of statistical informa- 
tion, even though it relates entirely to 
past events, and completed transactions, 
is per se illegal. There have been in- 
junctions entered by some lower courts, 
adopting this view, and absolutely prohi- 
biting the gathering and dissemination of 
statistical information. Meanwhile the 
business community is in a state of un- 
rest and uncertainty, while the wheat is 
being separated from the chaff. 


Steel Ingots 


Show Decline in Production of 801,686 
Gross Tons in April 


Production of steel ingots in April 
showed the most precipitate decrease for 
any one month since production figures 
were first compiled in 1917, with perhaps 
the possible exception of months of the 
steel strike in 1919. According to statis- 
tics compiled by the American Iron and 
Steel institute from figures supplied 
from companies which in 1923 made 


94.84 per cent of the country’s out- 
put, the total output of steel ingots 
in April was 3,386,256 gross tons. 


Against the 4,187,942 tons of March 
the April production shows a loss of 
801,686 tons or 19.1 per cent. April 
and March both were months of 26 
working days. Actual production of the 
reporting companies was 3,211,525 tons, 
a decrease of 760,319 tons from the 
3,971,844 tons of the month before, when 
the output was the second highest on 
record, 

Complete production figures for 1923 
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compiled by the institute showed that the 
production of the reporting companies 
represented 94.84 per cent of the total 
for the country instead of 95.35 per cent, 
the figure which has been used for some 
time. Consequently the calculated month- 
ly production of all companies during 
1923 and thus far in 1924 have been 
revised using the new factor of 94.84 
per cent. In addition the institute has 
revised several other figures beginning 
with last Septéimber, as shown in the 
accompanying table. During 1923 the 
reporting companies made 41,261,440 tons 
of steel ingots. Using this figure and 
the new ratio of 94.84 per cent, the 
calculated total for the entire country 
was 43,485,665 tons, or approximately 
250,000 tons more than shown by pre- 
vious figures. The approximate daily 
production of all companies during the 
year was 139,825 tons. 

The calculated April production of in- 
gots represents an average daily produc- 
tion rate of 130,241 tons, a recession 
of 30,834 tons, or 23.6 per cent, from 
the historical high point record of 161,- 
075 tons established in March. The 
April rate, is the lowest since Decem- 
ber, 1923. Calculated on the basis of 
130,241 tons per day in April and 311 
working days in the year, the indicated 
annual rate of production during the 
month was 40,500,000 tons. This is a 
loss of 9,500,000 tons from the 50,000,- 
000-ton annual rate which was indicated 
in March. 

Comparisons of steel ingot produc- 
tion by months for 1923 and the first 
four months of 1924 as compiled and 
revised by the American Iron and Steel 
institute are given in the accompany- 
ing table. 
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Steel Ingot Production, 1923-24 


94.84 Per Cent of 


Industry Reporting 


Gross Tons 











Approximate 
daily 
Monthly Calculated production Change in 
production monthly No. of all — daily 
companies production working companies production 
1923 Open-hearth Bessemer Allother reporting allcompanies days grosstons percent 
Jan. .. 2,906,892 728,270 9,467 3,644,629 3,841,095 27 142,263 + 7.7 
Feb. .. 2,613,564 669,903 10,797 3,294,264 3,471,843 24 144,660 + 1,7 
Mar. . 3,046,309 799,525 12,841 3,858,675 4,066,680 27 150,618 + 4.1 
Apr. .. 2,974,579 772,485 13,933 3,760,997 3,963,736 25 158,549 + 5.2 
Total eS sy 
4 Mos. 11,541,344 2,970,183 47,038 14,558,565 15,343,354 103 148,965 
May .. 3,136,558 847,418 16,719 4,000,695 4,216,355 27 156,161 — 1.5 
June. 2,821,239 737,845 15,483 3,574,567 3,767,256 26 144,894 — 7.2 
July 2,658,449 680,884 11,496 3,350,829 3,531,458 25 141,258 — 2.5 
Aug. 2,796,370 701,059 9,326 3,506,755 3,695,788 27 136,881 — 3.1 
Sept. 2,562,771* 613,709 8,602 3,185,082*  3,356,776* 25 134,271* — 1.9 
Ooty, «sxcdubgeke. b13* 649,452 9,163 3,394,128* 3,577,091* 27 132,486* — 1.3 
Nov. .. 2,348,361* 616,335 9,309 2,974,005* 3,134,321* 26 - 120,551* — 9,0 
Dec. .. 2,135,898* 570,004 10,912 2,716,814* 2,863,266" 25 114,531* 5.0 
Total  32,736,503* 8,386,889 138,048 41,261,440" 43,485,665" 311 139,825" 
1924 
Jam, .. 2,700s004" 667,032 12,577 3,446,143* 3,633 ,639* 27 134,579* +17.5 
Feb... 2,902,641* 695,905 14,085 3,612,631* 3,809,185* 25 152,367* +13.2 
Mar. .. 3,249,783* 706,801 15,260*  3,971,844* 4,187,942* 26 161,075* + 5,7 
Apr. .. 2,625,788 573,381 12,356 3,211,525 3,386,256 26 130,241 —23.6 
Total : MR i eee 
4 Mos. 11,544,746 2,643,119 54,278 14,242,143 15,017,022 104 144,394 
*Revised. 
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Pittsburgh Base Still Undecided 


XAMINER BENNETT'S report in_ the 
EK, Pittsburgh basing point case marks the half- 
way point in the proceeding before the fed- 
Far from deciding the 1is- 





eral trade commission. 
sue, as newspaper partisans of the opposition to 
the practice are broadcasting, the report terminates 
but one phase, and that in a manner long since 
foretold. The immediate reaction will be wholly 
upon members of the commission; barring the ex- 
tremely remote contingency that the steel pro- 
ducers will voluntarily surrender, present methods 
of quoting steel will not be affected. A conserva- 
tive estimate is two years of court action lie ahead. 

The first phase of the proceeding ended in 1921 
when the Western Association of Rolled Steel Con- 
sumers and other objectors to the practice per- 
suaded the commission to reverse a former action 
and issue a complaint to the effect it had “reason 
to believe” the practice tended to suppress com- 
petition and violate the Clayton and Federal Trade 
acts. It is anomalous that the commission should 
issue a complaint and then have one of its own 
subordinates sit in judgment as to what evidence 
shall be admitted in support or denial of its in- 
dictment, but such is the fact. 

Examiner Bennett, who has been sitting as ref- 
eree, has given it as his opinion, after listening to 
evidence totaling 20,000 typewritten pages, that the 
commission was correct in its suspicion. The 
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practice does tend to pervert economic law and 
stifle competition, he avers. And so he recom- 
mends that the commission outlaw the practice. 
Now the commission, in the next 30 days will hear 
counsel for the Western association argue in behalf 
of the Bennett report and counsel for the Steel cor- 
poration attack it. 

The commission proper will then act. It can 
accept the Bennett recommendations and issue.a 
“cease and desist” order, making it punishable by 
fine to quote on a Pittsburgh basis after a specified 
date. Or it can reject the recommendations and 
find the practice not illegal. The vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Commissioner Murdock not 
having been filled, four members now constitute 
the commission. If a fifth is named soon, he 
doubtless will not participate. 

It is not conceivable that the commissioners will 
study 20,000 pages of evidence. Normally, they 
attach much weight to the reports of their exam- 


iners. On the basis of their records and general at- 
titude, Commissioners Thompson and Nugent 
should follow Examiner Bennett. Commissioner 


Van Fleet displayed an independent mind in voting 
against the Bethlehem-Lackawanna-Midvale merger 
complaint. Commissioner Gaskill is 
lay stress upon the legal phase; even if economic 
law is fractured, can the commission apply a rem- 
edy in law? Acceptance of the Bennett report or 
a deadlock, which would be defeat for the oppo- 
nents of the practice, is the probability. But the 
examiner’s favorable report and its approval by the 
commission itself will mean little. The Steel 
corporation can, and has said it will, appeal to a 
federal district court and thence to the Supreme 
Court if necessary. The commission has stressed 
the economic side; the courts will get down to the 
fundamental whether, however baneful the prac- 
tice may seem to be, it is unlawful. 

The Chicago Tribune and other opponents of 
the Pittsburgh plus practice are doing their cause 
a dis-service in heralding that the battle is almost 
won. A formal decision by the commission before 
fall is unlikely. If the case be on the Supreme 
Court docket by the opening of winter term of 
1925 speedy work must be done. In the interim the 
status quo will obtain. At the moment, the Ben- 
nett report will only confirm the opinion of op- 
ponents of the basing point practice and will fail 
to convince those who support it. 





Unfilled Tonnage Not Conclusive 
A FALLING off of 574,360 tons in the Steel 


corporation unfilled orders in April repre- 
sents an unusually heavy loss and one that 
has not been duplicated in total for several years. 
In percentage, there have been few comparisons in 


inclined to ° 
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history. On the face of these figures and consid- 
ering the rate at which it operated: its capacity 
last month, apparently the leading interest shipped 
out about two tons to one ton of new business. 

However, the figures do not tell the whole story. 
Total shipments actually were considerably heavier 
than that indicated. Under present conditions of 
conservative buying which is fostered in consider- 
able part by the feeling of security among con- 
sumers that they can get anything that they want 
practically as they want it, an unusual amount of 
quick shipment business is being placed. In fact, 
some prominent steel manufacturers say that they 
have not seen in years so heavy a flow of orders 
for imnfediate shipment. It is readily apparent, 
therefore, that a considerable amount of this busi- 
ness does not get into the monthly unfilled ton- 
nage statement because it is placed and shipped 
within the month. There are relatively few prod- 
ucts which the Steel corporation or other mills can- 
not put through within two weeks of the receipt 
of the order. How much tonnage is represented 
by this intra-month movement cannot be estimated. 
That it is considerable, as the market runs today, is 
certain. Furthermore, it is known the Steel cor- 
poration has been using from’'a supply of stock in- 
gots which it previously had accumulated. This steel, 
of course, did not enter into the steel production 
of the month yet it has served to satisfy so much 
old or new bookings as the case might be. 

This again goes to show that the unfilled ton- 
nage statement of the Steel corporation frequently 
means more than it seems to say and that to be 
fully understood it must be interpreted with a 
knowledge of those surrounding conditions. 





Hoover Sounds Business Idealism 
ERBERT HOOVER, 


merce, was referred to by an able speaker 
before the National Chamber of Commerce 

in convention in Cleveland last week as “the 
greatest economist of the present generation.” 
Certainly no one would accuse Mr. Hoover of be- 
ing of the sentimental dreamer type, yet the sec- 
retary of commerce in his address to the chamber 
drew a picture of idealism in business affairs that 
a few years ago would have seemed impracticable. 
With the new era of organization in industry and 
business there has been an evolution of thought, 
and expressions that a little while ago were but 
pretty phrases now are being written into the 
principles of business ethics. The chambers’ at- 
tention was directed to the fact that here was a 
practical man of affairs, a great economist, ex- 
pounding the point that it is no longer sufficient 
for business to stay “within the law,” however, de- 
sirable that in itself may be, but that it is neces- 
sary for business to set up higher standards and 


secretary of com- 
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conform to self-imposed rules and regulations, mak- 
ing more laws unnecessary. 

This was not argued solely as a means for es- 
cape from further legislation, but as necessary 
from the best interests of business and the nation 
itself. Secretary Hoover said legislation is al- 
ways clumsy, and incapable of adjustment to shift- 
ing needs, and he also said “When legislation pen- 
etrates the business world it is because there is 
abuse somewhere.” Therefore, the vast tide of 
regulations that is sweeping onward can be stopped 
only if it is possible to devise, “out of conscience 
and organization of business itself,’ those re- 
straints which will avoid or cure abuse. 

Another point emphasized by the secretary is 
that the nation is passing from a period of indi- 
vidualistic action into one of associational activi- 
ties. The collective, or co-operative agencies, 
offer greater opportunities for moral progress. 

Secretary Hoover gave the chamber a new 
conception of the responsibilities of trade asso- 
ciations. It is very evident that the respect and 
confidence which the business world has for him 
did not and will not suffer by reason of his sound 
advice and his doctrine of idealism. 





Precision Out of Place” 


TTENTION is called in an article appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue to a number of 


common sense rules for guidance in manu- 
facturing to close limits. The author clearly shows 
the futility of specifying tolerances which for one 
reason or another cannot be adhered to strictly 
without involving unwarranted expense. 

Manufacturers and engineers who are familiar 
with the problems involved in production of in- 
terchangeable parts know that working to close 
limits is expensive and should be called for only 
where the expense is justified by the requirements. 
Moreover, most of them will subscribe to the au- 
thor’s belief that tolerances should be set only af- 
ter a careful study of their necessity and their 
cost and that if right they should be adhered to 
and if not they should be changed. Undoubtedly 
an excessive number of impractical, if not impos- 
sible, tolerances are shown on blueprints now be- 
ing used in the metalworking industry. Too often 
the draftsman does not take into consideration 
how the tolerance figure on the drawing can be 
checked. Sometimes pride in well intended but 
fictitious accuracy leads to the use of tolerances 
which are meaningless. 

The remedy for this situation lies in the exer- 
cise of sound judgment by those responsible for 
design and production. The degree of accuracy 
must be in balance with its need and cost. In this 
day of needed economy, “precision out of place” 
represents the height of extravagance. 
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April Unfilled Tonnage 
Reduced Sharply 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp. fell off sharply in 
April, the total being 4,208,447 tons, 
a drop of 574,360 tons. This was the 
largest drop since June, 1923, when the 
decline amounted to 595,090 tons. 
From the standpoint of percentage it 
was even larger, amounting to more 
than 12 per cent, against 8.5 per cent 


for June of last year. Further com- 
parisons follow: 
Change, Change, 
Date Total tonnage percent 
April 30, 1924.... 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 — 
Mar. 31, 1924.... 4,782,807 130,094— 2.6 - 
Feb. 29, 1924.... 4,912,901 114,472+ 2.3 4 
Jan. 31, 1924.... 4,798,429 350,183+ 7.8 + 
Dec. 31, 1923.... 4,445,339 76,755-4- 1.7 + 
Nov. 30, 1923.... 4,368,584 304,241— 6.5 _- 
Oct. 31, 1923.... 4,672,825 362,925— 7.2 — 
Sept. 30, 1923.... 5,035,750 378,913— 6.99 — 
Aug. 31, 1923.... 5,414,663 496,100— 84 — 
July 31, 1923. 5,910,763 475,498— 7.4 — 
June 30, 1923.... 6,386,261 595,000— 8.5 — 
May 31, 1923 6,981,351 307,158— 4.21 — 
April 30, 1923).... 7,288,50% 114,823—1.5 — 
Mar. 31, 1923.... 7,403,332 119,343-+ 1.63 + 
Feb. 28, 1923.... 7,283,989 373,2134 5.40 -+ 
Jan. 31, 165,073+ 2.31 + 


1923.... 6,910,776 


Locomotive Sales Drop 


Washington, May 13.—Locomotive 
shipments in April totaled 73, as com- 
pared with 132 in March and a 
monthly average of 266 in 1923, 
cording to reports of the department 
of commerce, On April 30 there were 
unfilled orders for 640 locomotives as 
compared with 534 on March 31, 499 
on February 29 and a monthly average 


ac- 


in 1923 of 1592. Following is a com- 
parison of the monthly averages of 
1920 to 1923 and January through 


April 1924: 


Year -~Shipment-—, Unfilled orders 
and month Total Domes. Total Domes. 
1920 monthly ave. 199 110 1,323 894 
1921 monthly ave. 112 69 337 206 
1922 monthly ave. 106 88 889 791 
1923 monthly ave. 266 249 1,592 1,513 

1924 
eS ee ee 151 147 376 344 
February ....... 99 92 499 466 
OO eee re 132 128 534 494 
SE 5G danas 0b 2 73 63 640 586 


Report Operating Profit 


The Robbins & Meyers Co., Spring- 
feld, ©O., report an profit 
of $245,402 in 1923, 
loss of $134,977 in the preceding year. 
The company wrote off $636,936 in re- 


operating 


compared with a 


valuation of inventories. It  suf- 
fered a loss of $64,733 in invest- 
ments in other companies and _ the 


deficit of $105,665 remaining after pay- 
ment of interest and amortization charges 
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a deficit for the year of $503,602. Presi- 
dent F. S. Hunting reported that the mo- 
tor and fan business increased $757,000 
or 24 per cent during 1923. Net sales 
for the first quarter of 1923 were 20 per 
cent greater than in the first three 
months of 1923. 


Purchases Can Plant 
Cincinnati, May 13.—The United States 
Can Co. has purchased the plant of the 
Atlantic Can Co. at Baltimore. O. C. 
Hoffman, president, of the United States 
company said that the Baltimore plant 
was paid for out of the working capital 
of his company. The purchase of this 
property gives the United States Can 

Co., a capacity of $400,000,000 cans. 


Awarded Safety Trophy 


Pittsburgh, April 22—The Carnegie 
Steel Co.’s safety trophy for the best 
record in reducing lost time accidents 

been awarded to the 
plant. This plant won 
During March there were 
three lost time accidents at the 
local works. All plants of the com- 
pany are competing. 





in March has 
Farrell, Pa., 
the trophy. 

only 
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Beehive Coke Output Is 
Stil on Decline 


Washington, May 12.—Although some- 
what retarded the slump in  produc- 
tion of beehive coke continued in the 
week ended May 3. The total output 
as estimated from reports on the num- 
ber of cars of coke loaded, is placed 
at 205,000 net tons, a decrease of 19,000 
tons, or more than 8 per cent:* This our- 
tailment reduced the daily rate of output 
to almost half of that prevailing a 
year ago. The weekly record of output 
compares as follows: 

———Week ended-—-— 


May 3, Apr..26, May 5, 

1924a 1924b 1923 
Pennsylvania & Ohio 160,000 179,000 328,000 
West Virginia .... 10,000 10,000 23,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, 

Tennessee & Georgia 18,000 18,000 24,000 
J ry re 8,000 8,000 16,000 
Colorado & New 

eS Sere 5,000 5,000 10,000 
Washington & Utah 4,000 4,000 6,000 
United States total. 205,000 224,000 407,000 
Daily average 34,000 37,000 68,000 

(a)+ Subject to revision, (b) Revised from 


last report. 

The production of soft coal 
to have found a temporary level be- 
tween 6,700,000 and 6,900,000 tons a 
week. In the week ended May 3 
there was a slight gain in output. 


appears 


South America, Belgium's 
Largest Rail Market 


Washington, May 13.—Belgium’s ex- 
ports of railway materials and equip- 
ment to Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
in 1923 comprised 45 per cent of 
that country’s total exports of the prod- 
ucts, according to consular reports 
to the department of commerce. 

The rate of exchange has_ been 
highly favorable for the purchase of 
the Belgian products by South Ameri- 
can buyers. The following figures 
are indicative of the tonnages of rails 
exported to the three countries during 
post-war years other than 1923. Com- 
parisons are drawn between the total 
exports of iron and steel products and 


exports of rails: 
ARGENTINA 
Iron and 
steel 
products Rails 
PE een ee ee 
WS Pare nts 0 ov cup aWeees nae ott 28,913 280 
Pere t Se erty ye 29,253 1,275 
ROAR eS Rie a6 oc Chae wuateeewesds 131,652 54,668 
BRAZIL 
DS cE 0444.00 6 eERE CRS a eee oT atl Say ge 
PUN e's Gh oo one skal <4 Rape ele 144746 57 
ENS 6.55')< tabs Ada EN Oea ea wR 55,143 43,581 
SR S-s 6b » «dan wb ben aes 1 ees 27,393 8,876 
CHILE 
ROU ¥.0% nibdid cals.6s Aree eee OOi 6: civak. 
is he ince ace ea it Hi Ses eel eC) eee 
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production is retarding its 


NDUSTRIAL is 
rate to the level of current 


Present indications are that it may fall below 


requirements. 


consumption. This is the evidence of recent 
statistics of trade. 
Reports of production and uniilled orders 


in the iron and steel industry are most striking. 
The decline of 31,000 tons in the daily average 
rate of steel ingot output in April has never 
been equaled in a single month since the rec- 
ord was begun in 1917, 

The recession followed a month in which ingot 
production attained a new high level for all time. 
These sudden and sweeping fluctuations in a 
basic industry illustrate two outstanding char- 
acteristics of present day business. 

One of 
hampering obstacles of labor, or transportation. 


these is industry’s freedom from 
This facilitates quick adjustment of the produc- 
tive machinery. to current demand. The other 
characteristic illustrated is that of piecemeal 
buying. 

With prompt deliveries, restrained prices, and 
shortages of goods largely filled up, buying has 
continued on a hand-to-mouth basis for months. 
3ecause of this producers have been enabled to 


keep in close touch with actual consumption. 
Capacity Excessive 


Clearly the country’s productive capacity, at 


the moment, is too great to keep going at high 
pitch indefinitely. 
line. of consumption is immediately signaled in 


The rise of outputs above the 
lessened buying and price weakness. 

When that comes curtailment can be made 
effective with the same abruptness that activi- 
The steel, 
coal and automobile industries are accomplish- 


ties were speeded up in the spring. 


ing this adjustment now. 


But consumption is large and commodity 


stocks are relatively moderate. A sharp curtail- 
ment, therefore, soon will tend to balance the 
situation. A perfect balance in industry is un- 
likely, however, and it is more likely that pro- 
duction will fall so far below consumption that 
stocks will be depleted. The result will be a 
fresh wave of buying. 


Unfilled Orders Low 


The extreme extent of hand-to-mouth buying 
is vividly reflected in the report of unfilled or- 
ders of the United States Steel Corp. for April, 
The total of these orders now is more than 40 
It is only 
1.6 per cent greater than the extreme bottom 
touched during the 192] 


per cent under that of one year ago. 


depression. 

Fundamentally the situation is sound. Prices 
are falling, but moderately. Credit is enormously 
abundant and gives assurance that a long drastic 
deflation is not ahead. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business Failures .. 428 384 382 342 
Cash ratio Fed. ; : 
Res. System %.. 82.4 82.0 79.3 76.1 
Loan rate, 4-6 i aay: 
mos. N.Y. % 444%, 414.4% 4%4-4% 5-5% 5%-5! 
Aver. 25 industrial 
MRROR aco et st $106.22 $107.49 $104.97 $108.18 $58.19 
Aver. 25. railroad 
Snetes ea $62.25 $61.93 $61.84 $60.73 $82.97 
Aver. 40 bonds... $78.49 $78.40 $78.33 $77.44 $93.00 
Car loadings, week 
ended April 26 .. 878,892 876,923 907,548 963,694 *800,960 
Bank debits, 246 
cities (000 omit- 
eae yas $10,455,384 $9,841,392 $9,328,987 $9,532,758 ....... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One’ One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling ........ $4.86 $4.37 $4.38 $4.33 $4.62 
POABES es Site 19.3¢ 6.9€c 6.45¢ 6.04¢ 6.58¢ 
Si, Mee eee 19.3¢ 4.45¢ 4.48¢ 4.43¢ 4.86 


Monthly Comparison 
Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27. April Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) *68,425,100 48,036,108 65,246,000 31,250,000 
Business failures: 
Number .... 1,797 1,817 1,520 1,336 


Liabilities ... $48,904,452 $97,651,026 $51,491,941 $22,732,000 
Exports . «s+ «*$341,000,000 $366,000,000 $341,000,000 $233,195,000 
Excess of gold 

imports ...... *$33,505,000 $34,606,000 $5,559,000 +$630,716 
Bureau of labor 

price index .. *150 152 159 100 
Bradstreet’s price 

SEH as cee 135.8 136.9 147.8 100 
Economist’s Brit- 

ish price index 170.6 i79.8 163.4 100 
Nat’l Industrial 

Con. board liv- 

ing cost index *163.5 163.9 157.5 t100 
New incorpora- 

aa *$808,923,700 $661,048,200 $500,819,000 $172,131,000 
R airoad net 
earnings. ...... *$80.239,.885 $71,191,664 $84,124,312 $59,301,006° 


+Excess..of .gold exports....tJuly, 1914... *March. 
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Steel Ingots 


HE daily average production of steel in- 

gots in April plunged downward for the 
greatest loss ever recorded in a singic month 
since the computation of the data was begun 
in 1917. The daily rate was 130,200 tons com- 
pared with 161,700 tons in March. This was 
a decline of 31,000 tons daily. The largest 
previous drop was 25,000 tons in April, 1920. 
In one month ingot output cancelled nearly 
two-thirds of its amazing gain from the De- 
cember low to the high record for all time in 


March. 
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American Iron and Steel Institute’s Computation 
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Pig Iron Situation 


IG iron production is speedily adjusting 
itself to market conditions. This is more 
apparent in the increase of idle furnace ca- 
pacity than in the April record of output. 
The daily average production of iron for the 
month was 107,546 tons, a loss of 3.8 per cent 
March. At the close of the month, 
fewer furnaces in 
production than one Many 
of them became inactive late in the month 
and the full effect of reduced operations was 
not reflected in the. figure for output. 


from 
however, there were 35 


month before. 





1913 | 1914 1915 1916 1917 | 1918 


1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
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‘PIG IRON SITUATION 
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125 Average Daily Production and Average 
Monthly Price Basic Valley Iron 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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1916 i917 1918 191 1920 i 1922 1923 1924 
7 LALSLALAIAAS RAAAAAAAAAA MAMLAALALAAM LAAAAALALAA TUTitt A921 AP ee ES TUTTI 100 
WAGE FACTOR 
Common Labor, United States Steel Corp. Rate Per Hour ~~ — 90 
Molders, Rate Per Hour, Composite Average of 11 Principal Districts P a *~ - « ” 
Toolmakers, National Metal Trades Hiring Rate Per Hour, Cleveland District 7 e a” ° 
of Ga te hat 
> 
pe io 7 f= oolmakers ae 
60}- V4 60 
g : 
a c Labor 150 
we 5 
Z ey ae Rae onree F 
fs} 7. _f me 
% eo” 
Copyright 1924 . om of 
[RON:TRADE Le? 30 
CLEVELAND 
20 
1 10 
EESCR RECUR R REECE ERE EEe ee PORTER ROR RE REECE HERE R ISRO RR ERESRE RM ROR HERE COEUR REECE REEER DERE EORSEEE ES RAE SSSEERERESESTSLEEC ER REESE RTES EEE! 
Wage Factor Electric Power Production 
HROUGHOUT 1923 the wage tendency ROGRESSIVE recession in industrial ac- 
in the metals trades and most others was tivities since January is indicated by the 
distinctly upward. Receding industrial op- record of electric power consumption through- 
erations, lower prices and narrower profit out the United States. The high mark for 
margins have halted the climb of wages. In the use of current was touched in January, 


some lines fewer men are required and in 
many others schedules of work been 
pared down. One result is greater efficiency 
and higher productivity per man. Steel mill 


have 


with an average daily total of 167,400,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. February brought a slight reduc- 
tion, the total for that month being 166,800,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. In March there was a 










































































labor and molder’s wages remain unchanged further drop. The daily average was 160,- 
but the hiring rate for toolmakers in the 700,000 kilowatt-hours or 3% per cent less 
Cleveland district has been reduced. than the average for February. 
15 1927 ' 
17-1920 ___ 192) y $822 T 1923 __ 1924 | Tr H7 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
160 Mean Daily Output in Kilowatt Hours at 160 
Public Utility Plants 
Compiled by Geological Survey 
150+— 150 
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Kilowatt Hours in Millions 
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ae Saale Ra a 1924, 
RAILROAD CAR ORDERS 
200115 oF Record of Railroad Freight Car Buying 200 
i g Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
i. am 
msi ia 175 
20 20 § 
I 1 10 150 
: Copyright 1924 4 
= 
U 125 , lRoNtRADE| 125 2 
% 1S CLEVELAND Total z 
CG a | 
z To Date -y 
3 100l- 100 & 
‘@) 
Z : 
p 
75 75 
50 50 
25 25 
1913] |1914| |1915| |1916| |1917| |1918] |1919| |1920| [1921] |1922| |1923] 11924 
Railroad Car Orders Bradstreets Prices 
AILROAD orders for new equipment are HOLESALE commodity prices con, 
shrinking after a few months of normal tinue to decline. The index number 
activity. In April the number of cars compiled by Bradstreet’s dropped _ eight- 
awarded was 10,253 compared with 13,155 tenths of 1 per cent on May 1. It is 10 per 


ears in March and 41,396 cars in February. 
During the first four months of 1924 72,955 
compared with 76,599 
Less buy- 


cars were purchased 
cars in the same period of 1923. 
ing activity is seen now because traffic has 
dropped 7 per cent from the year’s top and 
idle cars have mounted to more than 300,000 


in the country. Railroad earnings are less. 


cent below the index for March 1, 1923, the 
high point for last year. The number is now 
18 per cent higher than it was at the bottom 
of the 1921 depression and 36 per cent higher 
than the 1913 average, but it is 40 per cent 
lower than the 1920 peak. Of 106 products 
used in the compilation 33 declined in April, 


23 advanced while 50 remained unchanged. 
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EVERAL years ago the purchasing 
agent of a large eastern company 
nearly lost his job. With the ap- 
proval of the vice president under 
whose direction he operated, he had 
signed a contract covering the com 
pany’s requirements of fuel oil over a 
period of three years. The reception of 
the news of this transaction by the 
higher executives and directors of the 
company amounted to a real sensation. 
At the time the market on oil was 
somewhet lower than the price specified 
in the contract. The president of the 
company found that the purchasing agent 
had taken most of the responsibility in 
negotiating and closing this  transac- 
tion, so that his ire was concentrated 
on this luckless individual. Being a 
merciful man, he let the purchasing 
agent stay on the payroll but took from 
him all power to exercise discretion, 
and ruled that thereafter no contract 
could be closed without his approval. 
Time went on and the market on fuel 





Purchasing Skill Builds Profits 


Contribution of Purchasing Agent To Prosperity of His Plant Coming In for Greater 
Recognition Under Present More Highly Competitive Conditions—Character 
and Mastery of Fundamental Business Conditions Essential in Job 


WHO EVER HEARD OF A PIG IRON PRODUCER WHO DID NOT WELCOME SPOT CASH? 



























BY E. C. KREUTZBERG 





er company. He thoroughly studies the 
The author ts associate editor in trend of business. In fact, he spends 


sane d -b c > T° . > erreur i" * 4 t 3 - 
New York of Iron TraAvdeE Review. fully 25 per cent of his time studying 





general economic conditions. In_ this 
oil recovered. Prices soon moved to smaller company he has very close con- 
a level higher than the price in the con-_ tact with the higher officials and they 
tract. Altogether, the company saved have learned to think highly of his judg- 
an average of several cents a gallon ment. They give him almost complete 


over this 3-year period, and the aétion discretion as to buying materials. Oc- 
of the purchasing agent proved to have casionally he makes a mistake but on 
been dictated by the best judgment. the whole is doing mighty well. 

The story has no hero, however, be- mee er 
cause the purchasing agent never, then NOTHER purchasing agent had a 
or since, has received a word of ap- somewhat similar experience. Some 
preciation for the really staggering sum years ago when there was an abnormal 
of money which he saved for his com- amount of unrest among the workers, 
pany by closing the oil contract. Ap- this purchasing agent analyzed condi- 
parently, the officials simply dismissed tions having a bearing on the future. 
the matter from their minds as soon as Not many consumers then were buy- 
they found that the oil contract would ing ahead, but he felt it would be ad- 
not involve a loss. visable to place the company’s coke re- 

This purchasing agent for a while quirements for a period of six months. 
continued as a sort of rubber-stamp He quickly narrowed his negotiations to 





man, at a comparatively small salary two companies, one of which wanted 50 





and then left to take a job with a small- cents a ton higher than the other, and 
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for coke which was not regarded quite 


as good in quality. He placed the con- 
tract for the inferior coke at the higher 
price, bringing down on his head the 
wrath of his superiors: for lack of 
proper judgement 

Other coke consumers in the district 
ridiculed him, not only for buying so 
far ahead, but for paying a higher price 
for inferior coke. He had hard work 
to convince his superiors that he was 
market 


not graiting Soon the coke 


started to soar, and the consumers who 
had not closed paid $10 per ton more in 
some instances tor their coke than he 
was paying under the contract. Every 
ton of coke in the contract was de- 
livered to him and he was able to re- 
sell some of the fuel at the high spot 
saved his 


prices which developed. He 


company more than $20,000 on this con- 


tract 


Paid For Sure Delivery 


In placing the contract he was ac 
tuated by the belief, from careful study 
or all the factors, that it would prove 
a profitable transaction for his company. 
Secondly, he placed it at a higher price 
than quoted to him on the high-grade 
coke, because he knew that the producer 
of the lower quality fuel would deliver 
the coke. His judgment proved good in 
respects, because the producer of 


failed to make de 


other 
the high-grade cok« 
market soared, 


forced to buy 


liveries when the spot 
and its customers. were 


much of their requirements in the open 


market. 

This purchasing agent could not resist 
the temptation to point out to the head 
of the company how much money he 
had saved by placing this contract. The 
executive admitted that this had been 
wood stroke of business but said that 
was what they expected of the purchas- 
ing agent. Shortly after the purchasing 
agent received a small increase in salary. 
But he was forced, by some _ personal 
relinquish his work. 
ready to go back, his 


filled and he was 


circumstances, to 
When he was 
old job had been 
forced to seek another. 

Then an idea struck him. He visited 
various companies in his district and in 
duced some of them to let him make 
their purchases. He found that his coke 
contract had been advertised exten- 
sively and had helped to create respect 
for his judgment. This man now is 
conducting a large and prosperous pur 
amount of 


chasing and the 


money which he saves his principals, and 


agency, 


the various ways in which he is able to 
serve them would make a story in itself. 
He has a new automobile, a motorboat 
and an array of investment securities. 
He also has an interest in one of the 
companies for which he does purchas- 
ing. A large share of his time continues 
to be spent in studying fundamental con- 
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ditions having a bearing on the general 
business trend. 
x * * 


AILURE to appreciate good pur- 

chasing methods is a fault common 
to many manufacturing organizations. 
As a general rule every one is satisfied 
if there is a live, thigh-priced, efficient 
sales manager, and a wise and efficient 
production manager on the job. The 
purchasing agent in too many cases is 
regarded as a necessary evil. This is 


due to psychological reasons, for the 


purchasing agent is an individual who 
spends money. He it is who spends a 
lot of the money which the production 
man saves and which the sales manager 
brings in. The purchasing man as a 
rule. does not get very much apprecia- 
tion. If he makes a mistake, he is apt 
to lose his job. If he exercises good 
judgment, that is what the company ex 
pects of him, 


Production methods are fairly well 


standardized. If a capable production 
man develops a new method or effects 
a saving in cost, competitors soon are 


benefiting from _ his initiative. And 
the sales manager generally has to sell 
his product in competition, and in ac- 
cordance with certain policies, which de 
termine the price that he can get for the 
output. But the purchase of raw 
material can be conducted with an elas- 
ticity that is not possible in other de- 
partments of the business. There are 
times to buy for a period ahead, an 
there are times to buy only as_ the 


material is consumed. There is the 


question as to whether it is cheaper 
to carry a large stock of various kinds 
and sizes of materials at the plant, o1 
to draw on jobbers for the material as 
it is needed. There are many other 
questions constantly involved in the pur- 
chase of materials. In no department of 
on industrial organization can a man 
of ability give greater results to his em- 
ployers than in the purchasing depart 
ment, 

Within the last six months there have 


been many instances where purchasing 
agents have paid higher prices for thei: 
materials than was necessary. <A _ larg: 


sheet buyer explained his position as 


follow ~ 


“When production is in excess of re- 
quirements, some of the mills go outside 
of their regular customers and _ solicit 
business with concessions of $2 or $3 
a ton. When the market swings the 
other way, the other mills tell us to get 
our sheets from the people who supplied 
us during the price cutting period. The 
result is we have to pay big premiums 
during the periods of good business. We 
find it best and more profitable in the 
long run to stick to certain mills who 
can be counted on to deliver us sheets 
at reasonable prices under all conditions.” 


many questions for 
Another 


This is one of 


ordinary business judgment. 
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question is whether it is cheaper to let 
jobbers carry the stocks. 
must be answered according to individual 


This question 


conditions. Recently one large consumer 
in the Philadelphia district decided to 
of on 


depend on the jobbers instead 


the mills in the future. 


“We use a big variety of sizes and 
kinds of finished steel,” said the purchas- 
ing agent of this company. “We do not 
know just when we will need a partic- 
ular size or kind and the result is that 
we carried a stock which in the aggre- 
gate ran into big figures involving an 
extensive overhead. Too, we underwent 
considerable loss because of deterioration 
of the surface condition of some steel 
products when kept in stock for a long 
time without protection against moisture. 
We were quite amazed when one of 
the jobbers showed us that by eliminat- 
ing our overhead and the loss due to 
surface rusting it would pay us to draw 
on the jobbers’ stock for the material 
as we needed it. We find we are sav- 
ing a respectable sum by letting the 
jobber carry the stocks.” 
huge 


Many pig iron producers had 


tonnages of high-priced iron ore on 
hand when the pig iron market went 


into the doldrums in the latter part of 


1920. There followed a period which 
is one of painful memories to these 
producers. As pig iron prices went to 


lower levels, these producers were forced 


to set new inventory values on_ their 


ore piles to get some kind of a cost 
figure, even though it was wholly ficti- 
tious. Some of them were forced to 
keep operating no matter what the loss 
themselves fi 


to get money to keep 


nanced. On the other hand, a few fur- 
nace operators in 1920 anticipated thx 
started in that 


long depression which 


year and they bought their ore. and 


other materials on a _ hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Bought Only Bargains 
These producers took advantage of 


the bargain prices at which ore and 


coke were obtainable, with the resul; 
that they 


changing conditions due to~the reced- 


had no trouble in meeting 


ing price of pig iron. One of these pro- 


ducers occupied a good deal of his 


time in figuring just what he could 
afford to pay for ore to get a profit 
on his pig iron, and he had little dif 
ficulty during the entire depression in 
getting the ore at his price. This partic- 
ular producer was one of a limited 


number of merchant operators whose 
books showed a substantial profit every 
month throughout the depression. As 
an illustration of the effort and vigilance 
which this ‘particular operator employed 
in reaping profits during a period of 
almost universal loss, the cost figures 
for his pig iron production were com- 
piled not monthly or weekly, but daily, 
and they were real cost figures, includ- 
ing depreciation and all other 


of operation and maintenance, 


items 
interest 
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on the investment, etc. Hence, the prices 
which he could afford to pay for his 
coke and ove were matters of certainty 
rather than guesswork. 
* * x 

NOWING 

accumulate a stock, when to buy 
pur- 


when to buy, when to 
basis, is the 


problem. In de- 


on a_hand-to-mouth 


chasing agent’s real 
termining buying policies in 
this problem, there is a sharp distinction 


respect to 


between speculative and legitimate buy- 


ing. The man who buys ehead on a 


guess or a “hunch” is a speculator pure 
and simple. The profits or losses which 


result of such buying 


Fortunately, it is 


he takes as a 
are a matter of luck. 
unnecessary to guess about the business 
trend to the same extent as in days 
Continued study of economic 
factors that a 


combination of causes will tend to have 


gone by. 


shows certain cause or 


the same effect or combination of effects. 


The business sea never can be charted 


accurately. But the facts were 


System 


basic 
expressed in 
H. Gary, chairman 


exceedingly well 
sometime ago by E. 
or the United States Steel Corp. 


“Looking back over the business of the 
United States,” said Judge Gary, “in 
some respects it is like an incoming tide 
on the seashore. The waves roll in, 
break, rush, and recede. The waves are 
not of equal size. A big one carrying 
the water line far up on the shore is 
followed by smaller ones; then another 
large wave sweeps past the previous 
high-water mark. The swelling tide con- 
tinues to add to the effect until the full 
flood is reached. Then the ocean starts 
back again. In much the same way 
the level of the nation’s business 
and falls. 

‘But in other respects there is a dis- 
tinct difference. The ocean has a high- 
water mark more or less definite, and a 
flood tide always followed by the ebb. 
Our business ocean knows no absolute 
high-water mark. The high tide usually 
surpasses all previous ones. And the last 
year’s high-water mark is frequently this 
year’s low one. 

“This is a business fact and the foun- 
dation of American business policy.” 


rises 


This 


presses a 


statement by Judge Gary ex- 


simple, fundamental law on 


which voluminous and abstract works 
on economics have been written by col- 
lege professors. In the same article 
Judge Gary said some more things which 
days prepare 


condensed mean, “In fat 


for the lean; in lean days prepare for 
the fat.” While they do not ‘run on 
any set schedule like the 
the railroads, the fat and lean 
must do so, at 


ocean and 
times 
alternate and 
least while they are not controlled artifi- 


always 
cially. No man can hope or should ex 
pect to take advantage of the very top 
prices during prosperous periods, or the 
very low prices during depressions. By 
studying all of the business factors, how- 
ever, and acting in accordance with a 
judgment influenced by such study, he 
cannot fail to have uniformly good re- 
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sults in the long swing of conditions. 

Every capable purchasing agent, there- 
fore, must regard it as fundamental to 
his functions that he 


study of the 


maintain a con- 


stant various and ever 
changing factors which influence and de- 
note the business trend. Building awards, 
business failures, price indices, the cost 
of living index, car loadings, railroad 
earnings, price trends in important com 
modities, security prices and the trend 
of wages are only a few of the factors 
observe. All of these 


enable him to form judg- 


which he must 


factors will 


ments of great value in dictating the 
buying policy. It is a study of these 
factors which enables the individual to 


form his own conclusions, and to avoid 


the curse of being swayed from one 


view to another by passing circum- 


stances and by casual expressions of 


opinion. The purchasing agent who’ is 


diligent in such studies-and who has the 
ability to digest the facts and reach sound 


conclusions, undoubtedly can do much 
more for his company than the _ pur- 
chaser who merely is a shrewd trader 
and is noticeably successful in getting 
sellers to cut their prices a dollar or 
two on occasional orders. 

* * * 


undoubtedly is a 


C HARACTER 


strong asset for a good purchasing 


agent. Perhaps the most futile method 


that can be employed to get sellers to 


cut their prices is to try to mislead them 
into believing that lower prices have been 


quoted by competitors. The buyer may 


be successful now and then in getting 


concessions by this means. As a rule, 


however, the sellers soon find out when 


they have been misled and in_ the 


future discount everything that is said 


to them by that particular purchaser. 


One of the largest buyers of pig iron 
‘ast has a reputation for telling 
second to that of 

This 


market. 


truth which is _ not 
buyer at 
Too, he 


pig iron men and 


George Washington. 


all times studies the 


circulates among the 


keeps informed about their state of 


mind and the state of their business. 
When he needs iron he knows what he 
pretty 


can pay for it and he knows 


well what figure he can get the sellers 
to accept. He never says he can obtain 
a certain price unless he actually knows 
he can buy at that price. The honorable 
methods which this buyer employs ob- 
tain for him an advantage which no 


shake. 


the price but he caf 


seller can He not only can set 
explain to the 
producers why it is right and good busi- 
ness for them to sell at his price. Though 
not of the so-called “shrewd trader” 
type, his purchases average exceedingly 
low in price as compared with the gen- 


eral market. 


A certain scrap consumer has a repu- 
tation 


for bargaining. As soon as a 
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prospective seller quotes a price, this con- 
sumer smiles and remarks that the price 
sense 
After 


a certain amount of negotiation the con- 


is too high and that there is no 


ii quoting him any such figure. 


sumer places his order at a price which 


usually is at least $1 per ton higher 


than what his 
The difficulty with this purchaser seems 
to be that he 
matter of 


competitors are paying. 


views scrap buying as 


merely a trading, and not a 


transaction to be governed by the various 


economic factors involved. The dealers 


have analyzed his pyschology and have 
little difficulty in getting the advantage 
of him. 

A certain eastern interest pursues the 
policy as much as possible of placing its 
when the producers 


pig iron business 


need the tonnages badly. This consumer 


almost never places his order during a 


so-called buying movement. It never 


buys for any uniform periods of time. 
Sometimes it buys from hand-to-mouth. 
At other times it buys for a year ahead. 
This 


tated by its order book but by a close 


company’s purchases are not dic 
study of the business trend. 

It deals generously with the producers 
and never seeks to force them much be- 
low the current market. But in the long 


iron at an 


run, it obtains its pig aver- 


age of several dollars a ton below the 


market. And it does this without arous- 


ing any but the most friendly feelings 


on the part of the producers, and _ it 
always enjoys the best of service in re- 
spect to deliveries. 

East a_ certain 


whose pig iron 


There is in the pur: 


chasing agent inquiries 
are received by the sellers as a call to 
a battle. They know and everybody else 
knows that this particular buyer is go 
price than an) 


ing to buy at a lower 


which has been quoted. Eagerly they 
swarm to the fray, knowing in advanc 
that defeat must be their portion. This 
buyer makes no advances, leaving all the 
skirmishing to be done by the prospective 
After they talked 


selves into 


sellers, have them- 
a price that is attractive, the 
buyer places his business without an) 
sign that he is getting anything unusual 
Just how he does it, nobody seems to 
know, but the sellers do know that he 
uniformly gets more than he is entitled 
to. He pays promptly, but that does not 
explain the advantage which he possesses. 

Another company has a president who 
has a fine personality and a 


very con- 


vincing way of mentioning low prices. 
When the company needs a tonnage of 
pig iron, the purchasing agent, also 

keen, likeable chap, lines up the sources 
of supply. He listens to prices but 
himself in any 
thorough line on the 


talks the matter over with 


does not commit 
When he has a 


situation, he 


way. 


the president. The president then in 
vites the head of the producing company 


(Concluded on Page 1304) 
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Secretary-treasur- 
- C.. £. 
Foundrymen’s 

140 South Dearborn 

has announced that four 


Hoyt, the American 
association, 
street, Chi- 
cago, 
medals have been selected to ex- 
emplify the gifts made by Joseph 
S. Seaman, William H. McFadden, 
J. H. Whiting and John A. Penton. 
The designs of the medals were 
made by ~Frederick C. Hibbard, 
a Chicago sculptor, and dies for 
the medals are being made by the 
Medallic Art Co., New York. The 
medals will be struck from gold 
and will be 2% inches in diameter. 


It will be noted from the ac- 
companying illustrations that the 
obverse in each case is intended 
to typify an individual characteris- 
tic. The ideas embodied were sug- 
gested by the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the board of directors of the 
association at the meeting in Cleve- 
land in 1923. The resolution ac- 
knowledging the gift of Joseph S. 
Seaman indicates the manner in 
which the sculptor interpreted the 
spirit of these resolutions. The Sea- 
man resolution reads in part: 
“This generosity to those engaged 
in the industry in which he was so 
notably successful, reminds all 


those who know him, of his ind- 
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drymen s Association Selects 


Medal Designs 


liness. The dominan: note of ‘is 
character was love and cheerfulness 
abounding with industry. Of this 
spirit we sincerely hope each re- 
cipient from the J. S. Seaman 
fund may partake by emulating 
his life and character. 

From the obverse of the Sea- 
man medal, it will be apparent 
how these ideas have been pre- 
sented, Kindliness is the dominant 
idea typified. Similarly the McFad- 
den medal indicates achievement, the 
Whiting medal reflects the :ndustry 
of its donor, and _ the 
medal portrays the vision oi its 
giver. The reverse of each of the 
medals will be the same, bearing 
the words “American Foundry- 
men’s Association Award of Merit” 
and representing two molders pour- 
ing a mold from a single shank, 


Penton 





in the foreground and depicting 
a cupola crane and crane ladle in 
the background. 


The four contributions which 
these medals will commemorate 
were announced at the Columbus 
convention of the association in 
October, 1920. Cash gifts each 
totaling $5000 were offered to the 
association, the income to be used 
in making awards and giving prizes 
for the encouragement and stimula- 
tion of effort in the metal castings 
industry. The donors of the gifts 
were Joseph S. Seaman, third 
William H. Me- 
Fadden, tenth president of the 
association; J. H. Whiting, manu- 
facturer, and John A. Penton, first 
secretary of the association. 

The conditions of the deeds of 
gift require that a board of award 
shall control the disposition of the 
principal fund, together with the 
income derived, subject to the 


president, and 





terms and conditions set forth in 
the deeds. A board of awards was 
appointed, made up of the seven 
last living past presidents of the 


American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion with the junior past president 
as chairman. At a meeting of the 
board of awards held June 18, 
1923, a committee was appointed 
with authority to engage an artist 
to make the designs and models 


for dies to comply with the con-. 


dition of the deed of gift. At this 
meeting it was voted to recom- 
mend to the board of directors 
that the John A. Penton medal 
be given to Enrique Touceda in 


recognition of the contributions 
he has made to the malleable 
castings industry. At the same 


time it was decided that the 
J. H. Whiting medal be con- 
ferred upon John Howe Hall in 
recognition of his contributions 
to the steel casting industry. It 
was further recommended that if, 
at the 1924 convention, a paper of 
outstanding merit is presented, the 
W. H. McFadden medal shall be 
given to the author. 

Frederick C. Hibbard, the de- 


signer of the medals is well known 
for his work on heroic size por- 
trait statues. 
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Slag Is Scattered Hydraulically 


Swamp Land of 150 Acres in the Heart of Iron and Steel Industry Is Being 






Reclaimed by Filling with Granulated Cinder—More Than 150 
Hopper Cars Unloaded Daily—Hydraulic Method Employed 


LAG is the nonmetallic fused prod- 

uct which results from the com- 

bination of the gangue of the ore, 
flux and fuel during the process of 
iron smelting. In blast furnace parlance, 
the term cinder usually is applied to the 
product flushed from the cinder notch 
periodically between casts while the 
term slag is applied to the material 
which accompznies the iron during the 
cast. The characteristics of cinder and 
slag, however, are identical and, hence, 
the two terms are used interchangeably 
throughout the ironmaking industry. 

The volume of slag produced by a blast 
furnace usually averages about 1200 
pounds per ton of iron smelted and us- 
ing this figure as representative oi 
American practice the quantity of this 
product made in this country reaches ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 tons annually. At 
a large percentage of blast furnaces in 
this country the slag is run into a cast- 
steel, thimble shaped ladle which is 
bolted to a trunnion ring. This in 
turn is supported by a frame mounted 
on a standard railroad truck. The 
thimble 13 tilted through worm gearing 
either by hand or by steam. 

Slag handled by ladles is dumped 
where a fill is being made or is taken 
to a slag crushing plant. In the lat- 
ter event the slag is dumped in a shal- 
low rectangular pit and when solidified 
is transferred onto an endless conveyor 
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which discharges into the hopper of a 
crusher. The material after passing 
through the crusher is hoisted by cup 
conveyors to the top of a building where 
it is emptied into a revolving screen 
fitted with 2, 1%, 1, 34 and -inch 
openings. Storage bins are provided 
for each size from which the product 
is withdrawn to be used for highway 
construction, railroad ballast, ete. 
Another method of slag disposal is by 
granulation and many blast furnaces in 
America employ this method by rea- 
son of its cheapness. A _ concrete pit 
is built in close proximity to the 
furnace and as the molten slag flows 
into the pit, it strikes a jet of water 
which issues from a _ nozzle beneath 
the lip of the cinder spout. The 
slag is chilled immediately and if of 
a basic character, sinks to the bottom 
of the pit in a granulated condition; 
but if hot and High in acid constituents, 
the slag foams up into a fluffy mass 
in the pit and frequently portions of it 
will rise 40 to 60 feet. The volume 
of slag after the granulating process 
is increased about three times. From 
the granulating pit the slag is trans- 
ferred to hopper cars by a clam shel! 


bucket and used for filling in purposes, 
in the manufacture of cement, etc. Rail- 
road companies formerly were eager to 
obtain granulated slag for filling in pur- 
poses and hauled it away from the fur- 
nace yards free of charge; but according 
to rulings of the interstate commerce 
commission the carriers now charge blast 
furnace operators a fixed rate for every 
ton of cinder removed. 

Thousand of cars of granulated slag 
have been scattered during the past 
four years over a parcel of swamp 


land at New Castle junction, about 2 
miles south of New Castle, Pa. The 


plot lies 50 miles north of  Pitts- 
burgh and 20 miles south of Youngs- 
town, QO., on the main line of the 
New York Central 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh; it is bounded 


railroad between 


on the west by the Shenango river and 
the Pennsylvania railroad end on the 
east by the Baltimore & Ohio and Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie railroads and is one 
of the few sites still available for the 
establishment of a manufacturing plant 
in the heart of the iron and steel in- 
dustry where ample space, a_ sufficient 
supply of water and suitable railroad 
connections are afforded. 

The original plot of land consisting 
of 170 acres was purchased by New 
Castle capitalists about 5 years ago and 
distribution of slag over the ground was 
begun by a method frequently employed 
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FIG. i-A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN THE MAHONING AND SHENANGO VALLEY AND PITTSBURGH DISTRICTS—RECLAIMING 


LOWLANDS WITH GRANULATED AND OPEN-HEARTH SLAG, 
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DISCARDED BRICKS, MILL REFUSE, ETC, 
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2—PUMP HOUSE SERVES 


RICT, THE FLOOR, 


PLANTS ALL 


SECTIONS OF THE FILL. 


WHICH 


HOPPERS 


COUNT 

















A DISPOSAL PLANT IN 


THE 


PITTSBURGH 


ERBALANCED WITH CONCRETE BLOCKS, 
SLEVATED 10 FEET IN CASE OF HIGH WATER. FIG.3—AT SOME DISPOSAL 
COARSE WASTAGE I'S UNLOADED 
TRANSFERRED IN '(CONTRACTOR’S DUMP CARS 


OF GRANULATED 
UNLOADED 


INTO 


BINS AND 


TO OUTLYING 


SLAG 


FIG. 4—STEEL TOWER BENEATH 


ARE 


DIS- 
IS 
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in connection with mine stripping. The 
method consists of dumping the slag 
into a flume and washing it over the 
land by streams of high-pressure water. 
During the early part of July, 1923, the 
company purchased 180 additional acres 
adjacent to the original property thus 
increasing its holdings to 350 acres. Fill- 
ing was started during November, 1919 
and since then in excess of 125,000 cars 
of granulated slag and miscellaneous re- 
fuse have been dumped and _ scattered. 
Since the contents of the average hopper 
car is 90 cubic yards, the quantity of 
slag dumped to date is equivalent to 
11,250,000 cubic yards. The slag comes 
from blast furnaces in the Shenango 
and Mahoning valleys and in the upper 
Monongahela region. 


Detail of Preliminary Work 


At the initial stage of the project a 
standard-gage railroad track was laid 
near the western and northern borders 
of the site along which the Shenango 
river flows. Coarse material such as 
bricks, clinkers, etc., was unloaded from 
this track to form a bulwark and to 
prevent slag being washed into the river 
as the fill progressed. Construction of 
a_ substantial wooden trestle, 30 feet 
high, which supported a standard gage 
track, was begun at the southern end 
of the property during September, 1919 
and this was extended over the swamp 
land for a distance of several hundred 
feet. 

A drag of about 10 hopper cars of 
coarse material was unloaded from time 
to time from this trestle and when 
ground was built up to the level of the 
trestle track end along both sides, a 
stationary structural steel tower similar 
to that depicted in Fig. 4, but built 
with an enclosed pulpit along one side, 
was erected. From this pulpit a stream 
of water was directed into one car at 
a time and as the slag flowed through 
the bottom doors, another stream of 
water washed it over the property as 
will be explained later. After four 
years of filling by this method the point 
of unloading has been brought near the 
end of the original property line. At pres- 
ent two dumping stations, 1000 feet 
apart are employed. 


Water used for unloading and scatter 
ing the slag is taken from the Shenango 
river by electrically-driven centrifugal 
pumps and is conducted through 16- 
inch spiral pipe to the dumping sta- 
tions. Six pumps built by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, are 
provided. These are housed in a steel 
truss building located near the south- 
western corner of the site and are op- 
erated by current purchased from the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power Co. Each sec- 
tion of the 16-inch spiral pipe is ap- 
proximately 35 feet long and at the 
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beginning of the fill a line 2800 feet 
long and complete with all fittings, was 
assembled without any signs of leak- 
age by common labor in five days over 
topography which varied in elevation as 
high as 35 feet. The spiral riveted pipe 
was supplied by the American Spiral 
Pipe Works, Chicago. Two 16-inch water 
lines serve each station and at present 
the dumping stations are located over 
3000 feet north of the pump house. 
Near each dumping station the pres- 
sure lines are bushed down to smaller 
lines which terminate in nozzles fitted 
with ball joints so that they may be 
pointed in the desired direction. One 
nozzle is located in the tower and when 
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point about 30 feet away. By this 
means the slag is scattered over a wide 
area of the property and as the ground 
begins to build up additional outplaying 
streams are employed. Frequently, large 
pieces of iron scrap are washed into the 
flume and are carried out over the 
fill 50 feet or more by the water. 


Less Labor Is Required 


When ground is built up to a suf 
ficient height and level, the steel tower 
is transferred to a more advantageous 
location and a new dumping station 
established. The dymp is operated 20 
hours a day in two shifts of 10 hours 
each. By this method of disposal 1300 
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Neville island about 8 miles northwest 
of Pittsburgh. The latter plant was 
established during February, 1923, and 
to date 12,000 carloads 


ef air-cooled and granulated blast fur- 


approximately 


nace slag, ashes, mill refuse, open- 


hearth slag, etc., have been unloaded. 
Cars of bulky material such as open- 
hearth slag and brickbats are brought 
to rest on a trestle and unloaded into 
a series of bins which discharge through 
doors into contractor’s dump cars _ be- 
neath as shown in Fig. 3. The cars 
are drawn by a steam operated indus- 
tricl locomotive to the granulated slag 
disposal site about % mile down the 
river. Here a levee is built of the 














FIG. 5 


a hopper car of granulated slag is 
spotted beneath the tower with its bot 
tom doors open, an operator stationed in 
the pulpit directs the stream of water 
into the car at a position over one door. 
A pressure ranging from 75 to 9% 


neintained 


pounds per square imch 1s 
at the nozzle and on account of the 
destructive force care is exercised not 
to let the stream strike the trestle tim- 
bers for any length of time. The slag 
is washed into a steel flume which is 
built beneath but at right angles to the 
railroad track as shown in Fig. 6. 


How Slag Is Scattered 


A second nozzle discharges its stream 
into one end of the flume with such 
force that the slag is washed fully 
30 feet away from the tower. A third 
nozzle is pointed so that its stream 
strikes the path taken by the slag at a 


SLAG DISPOSAL PLANT AT NEVILLE 
BUT ABANDONED SHORTLY AFTER THE WAR. PORTABLE UNLOADERS WERE USED FOR SCATTERING THE PRODUCT 
OVER THE PROPERTY 








cubic yards of granulated slag, equiv- 
alent to the capacity of 16 average hop- 
per cars, are unloaded per hour by a 
crew of five men. To handle the same 
quantity of material per hour -by hand 
shoveling, would require the services of 
about 600 laborers. 

Ordinarily the slag in the fill hardens 
in three weeks to such a degree that it 
disturbed 


cannot be easily by pick 


and shovel methods. When the original 
site is filled completely it will be of 
sufficient area to afford the erection of 
four blast furnaces, a complete by- 
product coke oven plant, a complement 
of 12 
merous rolling mills. 

Two disposal plants using the same 


open-hearth furnaces and nu- 


method of scattering the product also are 
operated along the Ohio river in- the 
Pittsburgh district. One is located 


nesr Sewickley, Pa., and the other at 
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ISLAND FORMERLY OPERATED BY A PITTSBURGH DISTRICT STEELMAKER 


coarse refuse to prevent washing the 
granulated material into the river. On 
the river side of the trestle shown 
in Fig. 6 the coarse material is used for 
establishing the line of the Ohio river 
according to a survey made by govern- 
ment ehgineers and is handled b; a Me- 
Myler Interstate Co. crane equipped with 
tractor shoes and a drag line attach- 


ment. 


Three Offtakes Are Provided 


A structural steel tower designed along 
similar lines to those used at the New 
Castle disposal plant is used to sup- 
port the nozzle for washing the granu- 
Water 
is conducted from the pump house to 
the granulated slag dump through a 15- 
inch main which is equipped with three 
10-inch offtakes at the tower, one for 
washing the slag from the hopper cars, 


lated slag from the hopper cars. 
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one for washing it away irom the tower 
and one for scattering it to outla ing 
sections of the fill. Each of t’e thre 

outlets terminates in a 31 nozzle 
fitted with a bail joint for changing 
the direction of the flow. The arrange- 


ment of the piping and the tower are 
shown in Fig. 4. In scattering material 
by hydraulic means it has been found 
that granulated slag is carried in sus 
pension about 400 feet whereas ashes 
separate out and cannot be carried by 
the stream of water more than 40 feet. 


supplied at 90 pounds pres- 
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lifferent levels together with the counter- 
weights are shown in Fig. 2. 

During the war period a_ steelmaker 
in the Pittsburgh district operated a slag 
disposal plant on Neville 
rloying a different mesons than already 


island em- 
described. The slag in hopper cars was 
unloaded onto a conveyor be!t which 
perated beneath and at right angles to 
the unloading track. Tis conveyor dis- 
Larged onto a 15-horsepower portable 
unloader end this in turn onto another. 
As the filling progressed more portable 


unloaders were placed in service and 
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FIG. 6—SIDE VIEW OF THE STEEL 
GRANULATED SLAG IS WASTED 
ING THE DISCHARGE END OF 


“OWER COMMONLY EMPLOYED WHERE 


BY HYDRAULIC METHODS, SHOW 
THE FLUME INTO WHICH THE 


SLAG LS WASHED FROM THE HOPPER CARS 


sure by two centrifugal pumps rated at 
4000 gsllens per minute. Eaca unit is 
driven by a 200-horsepower induction 
motor and operates at 1760 revolutions 
per minute The pump house is bailt 
on the bank of the Ohio river about 
1%4 ‘mile from the disposing ground and 
is of special design. The floor is sus- 
pended from four wire ropes which 
pass over elevated sheaves and terminate 
on the exterior of the building in con- 
crete block counterweights. In case of 
a flood stage the floor is elevated 10 
feet by chain blocks and the pumps 
connected to outlets installed perman- 
ently at that point. The ortlet lines at 


s many as 10 machines were used. This 
dump together with some of the aban- 
doned machinery is shown i1 Fiz. 5. 
‘hirty men were employe! to operate 
this disposal plant unloading «bout 39 
cars daily. This compares with three 
ren who by hydrawic means unload a 
r of granulated slag every six muin- 


Still another method of wasting gran- 
ulated slag is used at a merchant fur- 
nace in the Shenango valley. The slag 
is drawn direct from the granulating 
pit through an 8-inch main by an elec- 
trically-driven pump and forced through 
a main of similar size for about 500 
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yards on the opposite side of the river 
bank. Here it is discharged into a 
gully, the water seeping through pre- 
viously deposited slag and flowing back 
into the river in a filtered state. The 
abrasive action of the slag necessitates 
turning the pipe 0 degrees about every 
two months, 


Purchasing Agent Bigger 


Factor In Industry 
(Concluded from Page 1299) 


that seems to need the business most, to 
call on him. When the visitor is ushered 
into the president’s room, he finds there 
the president and the purchasing agent. 
They need some pig iron and _ have 
picked out this particular man from 
among the sellers. They are willing to 
pay spot cash with the order, and well, 
whoever heard of a pig iron producer 
who did not welcome spot cash? The 
pig iron man is in an atmosphere where 
anything but an exceedingly low price 
would sound ridiculous. He _ generally 
departs with an order taken at a price 
which he hopes no one will ever hear 
about. 


Careful Study is Essential 


Thorough-going study of the business 
trend is essential to permit the purchase 
of materials at the most favorab‘e prices. 
Character is a great asset to the pur- 
chasing agent. Not the least important 
factor in buying is psychology, the art 
of putting the battle up to the seller. 
Another important factor 
is the ability to pay promptly. A com- 
pany which constantly is looking for 
credit favors 


exceedingly 


has no plsce at the bargain 
counter and pays a good deal higher 
price on the average than the company 
which pays promptly. Purchasing as 
conducted by most companies is 1 mere 
matter of business routine. Those com- 


penies who, by consideratin of the 


various factors mentioned, have elevated 
purchasing to the status of an act, are 
finding in this branch of their business 
the avenue’ for making large profits. 
The problem of purchasing is essential- 
It calls for selec- 
tion of the right man to do the purchas- 


ly one for executives. 


ing, and encouragement of the study 
and the development of characteristics, 
and the proper stage-setting that go with 
purchasing. The purchasing agent must 
be encouraged to work hand in hand 
with the production end of the business; 
ften he may be able to pick up odds 
and ends, or surplus material suitable 
for the plant requirements, and at a 
great saving over regular market prices. 
The executive who makes of purchas- 
ing a “rubber stamp” job usually is in 
the same class as the legendary host 
of individuals who refused to buy pounds 
sterling for a_ shilling. 
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Manufacturing To Close Limits 


Manufacturing Possibilties on a Commercial Basis Must Be Considered Before Establishing 





Tolerances on Drawings—Direct Measuring Should Be Employed—Expense 
of Working To Close Limits Must Be Justified 


first essential is to be able to meas- 
ure not merely to those limits but 
The great majority 
of manufacturing operations in metal 
consist in removing surplus stock. To 
hold to any specified limits it is only 
necessary to stop at the right point. Our 
means of measuring must show us how 
closely we are approaching that point, 
and warn us before we pass it. 
Thirty years ago very few machinists 
had ever seen a micrometer. Close di- 
mensions were expressed on drawings in 
inch <A _ drawing 


ie MANUFACTDURING to limits the 


much more closely. 


sixty-fourths of an 
with sizes and tolerances expressed in 


thousandths of an inch would not have 
been intelligible. Yet the skilled me- 
chanic worked in thousandths without 


knowing it. He would produce a drive 
fit, a sucking fit, or a running fit that 
was entirely serviceable, if he had the 
nicety of touch and the patience to do 
it It took skill and time. He did not 
even aim at interchangeability. How- 
ever, the general adoption of the microm- 
eter, perhaps our most useful measur- 
ing instrument, has changed all this. The 
skilled mechanic has become the _tool- 
maker and devotes time and_ skill 
to providing the means whereby the un- 
skilled operator produces by hundreds 
the parts of mechanisms which assemble 
without fitting. Better means for mak- 
ing close measurements have called for 


his 
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better means for manufacturing to close 
limits, and these in turn have called for 
still greater refinements in measuring 
instruments. Consider the steel balls used 


in ball bearings. They are made in 
quantity to limits of 0.0001 inch and 


again selected by variations of 0.000025 
inch. This could not be done by the 
aid of micrometers alone. 

It is unfortunate that many people have 
come to speak familiarly of thousandths 
and ten-thousandths of an inch with- 
out any conception of what those quan- 


tities mean in metal. Take, for example, 


a ring gage, nominally one inch. By 
holding it in the hand a few moments 
it can readily be warmed 16 degrees 
Fahr., which would expand it 0.0001 
inch. Take also a plug which fits the 


gage very freely—so that it can be felt 
to shake—and place a strip of cigaret 
paper % inch wide and 0.0001 inch thick, 
between the plug and the ring; the re- 
sult will be a tight fit. Take another 
plug which will just drop through the 
ring by its weight, and this third 
plug, which is just 0.00005 inch larger, 
will fit so snugly that it will not shake 
off. A fourth plug, whose diameter is 
greater by another 0.00005 inch, will not 
enter the ring dry. By coating the sur- 
faces with light oil the plug will enter 
and 


own 


slide long as 


moving, 


the ring freely as 
it is kept but 
lowed to come to rest for a moment the 
two are apparently frozen together, and 


when it is al- 


But which one 
fr. lt 


has 


ou which the ring fits. 
the 
film 
plug 
enter the ring without oil. It 
that the ring is actually stretched by the 
oil film. 

This illustrates the difficulty of manu- 


of these does 


must be 


plugs ring 
that 


thickness, and 


some 


not 


the oil 


yet the would 


appears 


facturing to close limits when we have 
We 
frequently send out plug and ring gages 
which have a freeze fit, and the customer 
returns them that the 
smaller than the plug because he cannot 
get them together. The plug is capable 
of direct 
ments by different operators and in dif- 


no direct means for measuring. 


claiming ring is 


measurement, and measure- 


ferent laboratories, using different in- 
struments, will agree more closely than 
some would believe. But who can say 


what is the inside diameter of this ring? 
1 


We 


point. 


1 
can expect no agreement on _ this 
Yet draftsmen will calmly place 
on their drawings tolerances which can- 
not possibly be checked, and leave it to 
the gage maker and the inspector to fight 
it out. 

As an instance in point, in the early 
the the 


handed a roll of blueprints covering the 


days of late war author was 


test tools for one of the French gun car- 


riages which our ordnance department 


had undertaken to manufacture, He was 
instructed to get out three sets of tools 
these drawings, in 


according to some- 


thing less than the least possible time, 
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FIG LEFT, ORIGINAL DRAWING OF 
1—RIGHT, HOW THE 
and covered work ranging from close 
fits which could be secured only by se- 
lective assembly or hand fitting, to drill 
jigs as large as a table top, for armor 
plate which was to be bent to shape 
after machining. No tolerances were 


given on the drawings, but in the accom- 
panying specifications occurred the inno- 
cent-looking “All workmanship 
of the highest quality and to an 
of 0.0001 


done strictly 


clause: 
be 
accuracy inch.” The job was 
to these specifications, 
or it would not have been done yet. But 
the tools were made and put into service 
the this 


wording modified so that he could sub- 


not 


before author was able to get 


mit a price and get an order for them. 
Precision in manufacturing is not a 
thing to be set on a pedestal and wor- 


shipped. It costs money and time. Where 
it is necessary to the proper functioning 


of a mechanism it is worth whatever 
it may cost. In most mechanisms which 
require close fitting there are but few 


critical dimensions which need be held to 


DRAWING 


SHOWING TOLERANCE—FIG. 
WAS REVISED 


CUTTER 


close limits. For any manufacturing op- 
the should be 
widest which will assure satisfactory 
operation, but Anything 
closer than that is economically unsound. 


eration tolerances given 


the 
no wider. 
It is particularly unwise to place close 


on a drawing and then 
by 


tolerances per- 
special dispensation. 
of established toler- 
that that toler- 
should be widened 


deviations 
work outside 


mit 
If 
ance is usable, it proves 


and 


economy. 


close 
in the of 
to the established tolerances can usually 
by lim‘t 
in- 


is too 


ance 
interest Adherence 
assured 
The gages 
limits but 
first 


be correctly designed 


be made 
to 
maintenance 


gages. should 


the 
practicable, 


close them 


and 


side as as 
cost 
both being considered. They should then 
be used as fixed limits. The “go” gage 
gage should 

be 


short. 


should go and the “not go” 


and no should forced, 
its life 
Let us consider some actual examples 
have been 


made, and some which could not be made, 


+ © > 
not go, gage 


otherwise will be 


of close measurements which 














we request standard list prices and best dis- 
counts on double end reversible plug gages of your standard 
design made up to the following tolerances:~ 
GAGE TOLERANCES (ONE WAY OR TOTAL TOLERANCE) 
CLASS _ go No GO 
A 200002 «00002 
B «00004 200004 
Cc 200006 ° 0C006 
D -0001 0001 
= 20001 00015 
FIG. 5—HOW AN INQUIRY FOR GAGES WAS RECEIVED 
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The 


at least at any reasonable cost. 
Pratt & Whitney Mfg. Co. recently made 
thread gages for an automobile 
manufacturer, for which a definite gage- 
maker’s tolerance of 0.0002 inch in pitch 
The customer re- 
jected On 
them it was found that they were within 
they accordingly 


some 


diameter was given. 


them undersize. checking 


as 


tolerance, and were 


sent back. The customer again rejected 
them, giving his readings on each in- 


The author took them to 
for checking. 


dividual gage. 
the bureau of standards 
Using five-pound pressure on the anvils 
of their measuring machine, over wires 
laid in the of the thread, their 
readings checked those of the Pratt & 
with a variation of 
one-hundredth part of 
Their 
tol- 
But when using only 2 pounds 
were 0.00014 
of two-thirds 
The customer 


angle 


Witney company 
0.00001 inch, 
the thickness of a cigaret paper. 

the specified 


or 


readings were within 
erance. 
their 


pressure readings 


inch larger, a difference 
of the specified tolerance. 
specified no conditions of temperature or 
the should 
reasonable 


made all the 


pressure under which gages 


be measured, yet a variation 


would have 


difference between acceptance and rejec- 


in either one 


tion of the work. 
Working to Close Limits 


The Pratt & Whitney have 


made up a set of 24 cylinders as shown 


company 


in Fig. 1. They are steel, highly fin- 
ished, and according to their readings 


the greatest variation from l-inch diam- 
eter at 68 degrees Fahr. was +0.000002, 
—Q).0000000 
set of 25-millimeter cylinders. The meas- 
both 
interferometer, 


inch. They made a similar 


urements in were made by 
the 


Michelson’s determination, some 30 years 


cases 
based on Professor 
ago, of the number of cadmium-red light 
waves in the international meter, and the 
the and 
lished by congress in 1866. 


ratio between inch meter estab- 


Six of each lot of cylinders were sent 


to the National Physical laboratory at 
Teddington, England, for checking. They 
were measured on the millionth com- 
parator, against their own standard inch 
which was derived from the British im- 
perial yardstick. They worked at their 
standard temperature of 62 degrees 
Fahr., making the necessary correction 
for expansion at 68 degrees Fahr. It 
was found that the cylinders would 
yield 0.000004 inch under the anvil pres- 
sure of 2 pounds which they used. The 


> 


inch is 33 shorter 
of 
Making corrections for these 
average reading for the 
six cylinders varied from that of the 
Pratt & Whitney company by 0.8 of one- 


millionths 
by 


British 
than the 


standards. 


inch used our bureau 


factors, their 


millionth of an inch. The agreement 
on the metric cylinders was even closer, 
coming within 0.4 of one-millionth inch. 


This 


close agreement is the more re- 
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markable when we consider the round- 
about way in which the comparison was 
made. The British measurements were 
made by comparison with their bronze 
yard measure and their own calibration 
of it with the paltinum-iridium meter of 
the Archives at Paris. Those of the 
Pratt & Whitney company were made 
from a set of abstract figures express- 
ing the length of a meter in terms 
ot cadmium-red light waves, translated 
into neon rays, which they use for con- 
venience. There was nothing approach- 
ing a direct or tangible transfer of meas- 
urements to any common standard. This 
confirms their belief that if every phys- 


ical standard of length in the world 
were destroyed tomorrow, they could 


reproduce the meter and the yard with 
an error not to exceed one part in a 
million, using the wave length of light 
as a basis. So far as is known, that 


IRON TRADE 


the radius was checked, no answer was 
forthcoming. But the purchaser finally 
agreed to remove the tolerance figures 
from this dimension, and to accept any 


product which they could not prove 
wrong. One may wonder why the fig- 


ures were ever placed on the drawing. 
Fig. 3 shows another piece, used in 
some quantity, on which a quotation was 
asked. Tolerances where given were 
close but possible. In quoting, the Pratt 
& Whitney company interpreted plus or 
minus 0.0000 to mean that these dimen- 
sions were to be held within 0.00005 inch, 


which could be done. “Absolutely paral- 


lel” was somewhat comprehensive, but 
the company offered to hold this to 
0.000005 inch, for they could measure 
that. “Absolutely square” corners could 
not be measured, but they undertook 
to hold this to 0.0001 inch on the short 
dimension, as an error of this mag- 
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temperature the would be meas- 
ured, nor as to the diameters required. 
The tolerance of 0.00002 inch on a one- 
inch class A gage represents the change 
in size which would be caused by a 
temperature change of 3 degrees Fahr., 
or on a two-inch gage by 1% degrees 
Fahr. Such gages, though expensive, 
can be supplied, but of what use would 
they be in the shop? An _ hour’s 


would wear them out of tolerance. 


gages 


use 
No- 
tice also that in one case the gage tol- 
erance on the “not go” is greater than 
on the “go.” It .should obviously be 
less, because the “go” gage wears, and 
it wears toward the limit if its tolerance 
been placed, while the 
“not go” gage, within limits, 
wears away from the limit. It can wear 
but little unless forced, and there is no 
force it because to do so 
might 


properly 
if made 


has 


inducement to 


rejects work which pass. It is 
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6—TOLERANCES ON AN 
GEAR TO BE FINISHED 


FIG. 
BY 


is not subject to change under constant 


conditions, and there is no_ present 
physical standard of 
free from suspicion in that respect. 
Consider now some practical examples 
taken from every-day commercial busi- 
ness. Fig. 2 is a steel blade used by 
the thousand in a large automobile shop 


The tol- 


length which is 


for punching armature disks. 
but not particularly 
the exception of the 
radius 1.4117 inch, tolerance of 
+0.0001, —0.0000 inch. The author 


knew of no means by which this dimen- 


erances are close 


troublesome, with 


with a 


sion could be measured or checked, and 
therefore refused several times to bid on 
the work. The purchaser resented this, 
saying that the parts had been made 
for several years from the same draw- 
ing, both in their own tool roédm and 
in four outside shops, without ever hav- 
ing a rejection on this point. Asked how 


AUTOMOBILE 


curate square was applied. 
The came back the 
statement that the company’s price was 


customer with 


high, “probably because their tolerances 
were too close.” He enclosed a revised 
drawing, Fig. 4, on which the toler- 
ances were about ten times those the 
company had asked. A price was then 
made which was about one-third that 


originally quoted, and the order was ob- 


tained. In the first instance the pieces 
would have had to have been lapped 
and measured in a constant-temperature 


The change made it a fairly sim- 
The customer saw 
tolerances 


room, 
ple job of grinding. 
what unnecessarily 
would cost him. 

Fig. 5 shows an inquiry for gages, ap- 


his close 


parently for ordinary shop use in a 
plant building motor trucks. No state- 
ment is made as to how or at what 





TRANSMISSION FIG. 7—TWO SPUR GEARS MESHED TOGETHER WITH 
GRINDING A HEAVY LINE TO SHOW THE BASIC RACK 
nitude would show daylight when an ac- logical to make the gage-maker’s toler- 


ance on the “not go” half as great as 


on the “go” member. 

The shop drawings of a certain auto- 
the 
mensions and tolerances as shown at the 
bottom of Fig. 6. 

dimension is from 

bottom of the hole, 
This did not 
until a lot of had spoiled. 
The end of the gear fitted nothing and 
The tol- 
erances as originally placed made it nec- 
to hold two dimensions, one of 
them quite unimportant, 


mobile transmission gear gave di- 
The only important 
the the 
shown at top. 
the 


been 


shoulder to 
the 
appear on drawing 


gears 
might have varied 1/32 inch. 


essary 
to a tolerance 
ot 0.002 inch each, while the revised fig- 
ures above gave a single dimension with 


0.004 inch. 
Smooth-running gears are about as 


a tolerance of 


difficult to produce as anything which 
passes through the machine shop, chiefly 
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INSTRUMENT FOR 
OF INVOLUTE 


FIG. & 


because of-the lack of means for meas- 


uring the one essential dimension. Out- 
side diameter, tooth thickness, backlash, 
eccentricity, etc., can be directly meas- 


ured, but they are of secondary im- 


portance Various involute testers have 


been devised, but they do not give di 


~+ 


rectly the controlling dimension. In fact, 


the truth of the involute is not import- 


ant so long as the two mating tooth 


forms are conjugate ; that is, for per- 


fect action each must generate the other. 
Gears Should Be Accurate 


shows two spur gears meshed 
| 


Fig. 7 
with each other. The heavy line repre- 
sents the straight-sided basic rack from 
the involute teeth are generated 


The per- 


which 
and with which they will run 
between the par- 
teeth 


pendicular distance P: 
allel faces of two adjacent rack 
is the normal pitch, which is the per- 
pendicular distance between two parallel 
p'anes making simultaneous contact with 
two adjacent tooth profiles. It is equal 


to the developed length of the arc on 
the base circle subtended by one tooth. 
It determines the angular movement of 
the gear while that tooth is in action. 
If the tooth spacing is not uniform thi 
angular movement varies. If the mat- 
ing gears are not conjugate in form and 
of the same normal pitch, the driven gear 
will either be bumped ahead or al- 
lowed to drop back as each tooth of the 
driving gear comes into action. An er- 
ror of 0.0001 inch in norma! pitch is of 
the same order of importance as an 
error of 0.001 inch in any other dimen- 
This is onlv beginning 
author has a 


about a year 


sion of the gear. 
to be appreciated. The 
beautiful booklet, 


issued 
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DIRECT MEASUREMENT OF THE: NORMAL PITCH 


SPUR GEARS 


ago by the makers of one of the best- 


known fine cars in America, featuring 
their ground transmission gears, which 
it is claimed are held to an accuracy 


of 0.0005 inch. A gear having an error 
or 0.0005 inch in normal pitch would be 
rejected by most makers of second-rate 
cars, 

Fig. 8 shows an instrument devised to 
give, for the first time, a direct meas- 
consists 


Taces, 


urement of normal pitch. It 


essentially of two plane parallel 
A and B, 
teeth, the distance between which is vari- 
0.0001 inch by 


lever and dial 


corresponding to two rack 


readable in 
a multiplying 


able and 
means of 
indicator. By means of this it is possible 
to tell before removing a gear from the 
grinding machine whether it will run 
smoothly with any other gear whose nor- 
mal pitch is known, and make corrections 
if needed; also to match up any gear of 
This is of- 


there is a_ record. 


illustration of the 


which 
fered as an value 
f direct means for measuring any di- 
which must be held to close 
Until this 


veloped it was not 


instrument was de- 
Pp ssib'e to tell 
satisfactory 


gear would be 


until it had been run with its mate. 
If it was not there was no way of 
telling what correction was needed. The 
one critical dimension could -not be 
measured. 

To summarize: In order to manufac- 
ture to close limits, it must be possible 
to measure to still closer limits. 

The measuring means should be as di- 
rect as possible. 

Even where direct and accurate means 
of measurement are available, close work 


is expensive and should be called for 
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only where the expense is justified by 
the requirements. 

Tolerances should be set only after a 
careful study of their necessity and their 
If right, they should be adhered 
to; if not, they should be changed. 

Cumulative tolerances should be 
In placing a tolerance figure 
on a drawing the draftsman should con- 
the ob- 


measuring in- 


cost. 


avoided. 
sider how it can be checked, 
servational error of the 
toler- 


strument, and the influences of 


other related dimensions. Di- 


mensions should read from fixed and ac- 


ances on 


cessible points. 
permit 
greater tolerances. If both can be in- 


Greater clearances usually 


creased with safety, economy is bound 


to result, and in many cases the product 
may be actually improved thereby. 


Coming as the author does from a 


shop whose business and reputation have 


een’ built on precision manufacturing, 


this doctrine may sound strange. Dirt 
has been defined as any matter out of 


How 


sion out of place? 


place. shall we describe preci- 


Investigates Wanting of 
Enameled Ware 


Enameled iron ware is much more 
likely to warp if the iron and enamel 
have different rates of thermal ex- 
pansion than if they expand and con- 
tract at the same rate, the bureau of 
Tests made at the 
bureau also have shown that warping 
likely to 


is burned off than if it is 


standards finds. 


is less occur if the 


grease 
taken off 


with chemicals, and that warping is 


apt to result from sudden, irregular 


cooling or from failure to support the 
Thin 


easily 


metal 
than 


ware properly in firing. 


is found to warp more 
thick, but is more easily straightened. 
ware has 


for its chief ingredient a form of glass 


The enamel used on such 


which is finely ground and mixed with 
other materials to form a paste which 
is applied to the surface of the metal, 
dried, and fired. The firing causes the 
glass to melt and adhere to the metal 
while the other 
solved in it. Warping sometimes occurs 


ingredients are dis- 


when the ware is cooled to room tem- 
perature after firing. 

The tests were made on commercial 
enameling steel and sheet iron which 
was furnished by a number of manu- 
facturers. The material was cut into 
sixteen-inch squares and the effect of 
variables in the enameling 
tested. Warpage was deter- 
mined by piece to 
rest on a flat base and measuring the 
between the base and 


different 
process 
allowing the test 


areas included 
the test piece on vertical planes at 
five evenly spaced cross sections. The 
warpage was expressed as the average 
of the five areas. 
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Chapter VI—Hardening and Tempering (Concluded) 


N TEMPERING steel, care should 

be taken to conform to the best prac- 

tice for each particular kind of work. 
If hardness is the principal property 
desired in the tempered product, the 
steel should be tempered to the tempera- 
ture known to give the wanted degree 
of hardness and the tempering operation 
should not be influenced by any other 
factors. 

Becayse blue finished articles withstand 
rust much better than bright finish and 
are popular, sometimes articles are tem- 
pered to the blue where a partial brown 
or a soft grey on the other side of the 
blue might be better. However, it must 
not be inferred that temperatures can be 
anywhere within 50 degrees Cent. (90)* 
and be all right. For each tool there is 
a particular temper which is best, and 
often a variation of 10 degrees Cent., 
(18) is too much, because with tempera- 
ture-changing properties change rapidly 
in high carbon steels. 

The hardened articles are placed in an 
oil bath, lead bath, on a hot plate, or in 
a furnace, uniformly heated to a stand- 
ard temperature (generally between 200 
degrees and 400 degrees Cent.) (392 and 
752), and held the length of time found 





*The figures in parentheses represent degrees 
temperature in Fahrenheit. 


necessary by trial, and cooled afterward 
in air. The act is done when the heat- 
ing is over, and it doesn’t seem to make 
much difference how the last cooling is 
accomplished as long as the piece is not 





Case Hardening Subject 
of Next Chapter 


HAPTER VII, the first install- 

ment of which will appear in 
the May 29 issue, deals with car- 
bonizing and case hardening. Chap- 
ter I of the series appeared Oct. 
4; Chapter II was published in the 
issues of Oct. 18, Nov. 1 and Nov. 
15; Chapter III in the issues of 
Nov, 29, Dec. 13 and Dec. 27; 
and Chapter IV in the issue of Jan. 
10. Chapter V appeared in the Jan. 
24, Feb. 7, Feb. 21, March 6 and 
March 20 issues. The first install- 
ment of Chapter VI appeared April 
3, the second April 17, and the third 
May 1. 

Charles H. Fulton is director of 
school of mines and metallurgy, 
University of Missouri; Hugh M. 
Henton is consulting metallurgical 
engimeer and assistant professor of 
metallurgy and mining, State Col- 
lege of Washington, and James H. 
Knapp is industrial engineer, Los 
Angeles. 
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overtempered in the heating process. 


Tempering sometimes causes 
ing. The machinist may attempt to 
straighten by hammering, but the best 
remedy is to enforce the opposing bend 
or warp at the hardening heat. Temper- 
ing of hardened wire and thin ribbon or 
tape is accomplished by passing through 
hot lead alloy in troughs or pipes bent 
in a long curve. Usually the wire may 
be straightened before the final cooling. 


warp- 


Increase of manganese in the steel, 
even under 1 per cent, causes a lower 
critical range and enables more intense 
quenching, and produces a lag in tem- 
pering. High carbon steels of about 1 
per cent manganese, although not high 
enough in manganese to be classed as 
an alloy, will give martensite on an 
austenite background if quenched, and 
the troostite formed by tempering takes 
longer to appear, and has of a 
dark brown appearance than in straight 
carbon steels. Punch marks and ham- 
mer dents in these steels often seem 
to cause cracks to form after harden- 
ing, during tempering. Purely harden- 
ing cracks are bright, and distinguished 
easily from flaws or cracks in forging 
which are dark and corroded. 
However much the appearance and 
durability in practice may show us, the 


more 
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mechanical tests made before hand are 


the best prophecy of performance and 
point out the preventitive or remedy 
ahead of actual failure. Low carbon 
steels are not very responsive to the 


drawing temper because their properties 
are not so positively affected by quench- 


ing Medium and high carbon steels 


the hardness quickly lowered by 


slight degrees of temper, followed soon 
t 


have 
after by a lowering of maximum tensile 
strength and elastic limit, coupled with 
a rise in values for elongation and reduc- 


t10n ol 


arca. 


In Fig. 61 are plotted results of nu- 
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elastic limit are not much affected by 
tempering up to 260 degrees, Cent., (200 
brinell) sacrifice of 


strength. 


without much 
The rapid drop in maximum 
strength and elastic limit with higher 
tempers above 370 degrees Cent. belongs 
rather to the toughening and normaliz- 
ing process than to tempering of mar- 
tensite. 

At the higher carbon contents of steel, 
rapid decreases in hardness are accom- 
panied by decreases in tensile 
strength and elastic limit, but in all cases 
little ductility is gained by tempering be- 


low 300 degrees Cent. The best that can 


more 
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MECHANICAL 
(ABBOTT 


PROBLEMS TO TEMPERING 








merous Abbott* on 


steel of 0.342 carbon, 0.014 phosphorous, 


physical tests by 


0.029 sulphur, 0.54 manganese and 0.03 


per cent silicon. Ductility rises very 


slowly with a temper up to 260 degrees 


Cent., (500) as shown by the dotted 
curves for elongation and _ reduction 
of area Between 260 and 370 


there ‘is 
the 
rapid increase does not come till above 
(700), where all ordi- 


degrees Cent (500-700) 


slightly accelerated rise, but 


370 degrees cent 


nary tempering to troostite is finished. 


The curves for maximum strength and 
*R. R. Abbott American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 1915. 





be accomplished with a possible min- 
imum of time and temperature is usually 
the goal of the shop, so in practice little 
work better than specification is found. 


Little 


steels, it becomes a question of hardness 


ductility being expected of these 


possible with a certain brittleness per- 
missible. 


No greater mistake is made than by 


trying by tempering to reduce brittle- 
ness caused by overheating for harden- 
ing. After that all the tempering can 
do is to reduce the hardness. Steels of 


high carbon content are actually softer, 
when hardened too high, so the object 
sought is defeated both in hardening and 
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tempering. Austenite is held by the 
high temperature quenching, and is 


much softer than martensite. 

Taken together, the hardening and 
tempering process where tempering is 
limited to below 400 degrees Cent., (752) 
has to do largely with tool steels. Many 
tools must be ground before hardening 
to remove scale which would prevent 
the formation of a glass hard surface. 
3orax often is thrown into various dies 
and recesses of gears, etc., to give a hard 
clean finish. Pack hardening may be 
used and tools packed in neutral material 
to prevent oxidation of surfaces, then 
dumped directly from the packing into 
quench. Tempering of such tools pref- 
erably should be done in oil or similar 
baths to protect the surface in that part 
of the operation. 

Unusually fine examples of nicely fin- 
ished dies are those used in engfaving. 
The matrix of the die is filled with borax 
glass, heated slowly for hardening, and 
quenched—borax and all. Tempering 
to a light yellow 200 degrees Cent. (392) 
for a half hour gives release enough and 
then the borax can be dissolved in hot 


water. 
Specific instances of hardening and 
tempering particular tools might be 


given at great length but details differ 
so much in the little niceties of personal 
equation, that every contingency cannot 
Fig. 62, by Professor Styri, 
the 
shaded area just above the critical range 


be foreseen. 
shows hardening temperatures in 


in their true relation to annealing tem- 
the 
pering or drawing heats for a few com- 


peratures; and below, proper tem- 


mon tools and parts. 

To further show the relation between 
the and the 
hardening tempering process, Table XV 


use of tool carbon content 


is presented. The four divisions of the 
navy department are placed under the 
Roman numerals, and three other classes 
are added which seem to need defining. 
course, it is to be generally under- 
that be tempered 
harder, that is, at lower heat, or softer 
at higher heat, as the particular day’s 
drills may 
soft, sticky ma- 


Of 


stood each tool may 


work requires. Some rock 
work today on tough, 
tem- 


terial, and will stand a thinner bit, 


pered softer. Tomorrow the rock drills 
may go into hard, flinty material, like 
chert or quartzite, and need the hard 
temper and thick bit. 

There are many variations in practice 
to be dictated by judgment and much 
work to be examined to fix the 


Hardening cracks may develop 


faulty 
blame. 
in thin disks on grinding on a wet grind- 
stone or wheel. Water is used 
but the disk is heated, by being ground 
too fast, and quenched locally in the 
cooling water poured on the stone. 
Grinding wheels, if too coarse, cause a 
If too fine, 


emery 


jumping, vibrating action. 
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they become glazed and hot, with ha- 
bility to surface cracks on piece being 
ground. 





Strains in Machining Fa “ C a 
0 





Many cracks and final breaks in hard 











tools are due to strains induced previous 1800 Ny | | | | A 

to hardening. They may be relieved 1700] 48s Y , 

by the tempering, or made worse if the a eqnealing. of Cast ree and Pre- J f F 
latter is uneven. Some tools are not 1600 l| lips earing for ormalizing” nnealing 








tempered after hardening; these should “ae and Hardening 
yoo ilies o 1900 | agg Nhe ates Temperatures 

































































at least receive a heating in _ boiling IT] 

water. It will relieve much of the \400 — | l| |] | l| | FT| HII IIT a | HII 

strained condition. Strains and bends 1300 

induced in the milling and shaping of the : ates 

piece in the annealed condition may 1200 Re heating for Spheroidizing 

cause such warping and buckling of the i“ 600 Gunde Machine Parts 

hardened article that it will have to be | dha . 

scrapped. Tools are bent in the lathe, 1000 S& Hammer Dies 

sometimes, then straightened forcibly, 500 2 

and appear alright to the hardener, but 900 = Wood Saws 

in heating a bend may appear which is ed Heavy Sprinas 

aggravated the more we try to control 800 400 4 y spring 

the opposite bend upon quenching. : : ; 
Machining and dial with dull tools 100 5 Knives, Cold Chisels 

and dull wheels probably do more dam- 600 ‘500 on Drill Bits 

age than any other work previous to £ Fine Springs 

hardening. Next is overheating, or 500 3 Machine Tools 

“opening the grain,” as the blacksmith 400 200 = 

says. After previous damage, the lack OQ Hack Saws 

of uniformity in heating for hardening 300 Razors 

is the next greatest fault. Teeth of mill- 0 

ing cutters, gears, and the like, are easily Carbon.2 A 6 Re) 1.0 12 1.4 








overheated because of their small thick- 





ness at the point. Uniform cooling in 


quenching is the next ‘greatest neces- FIG. 62—TEMPERATURES FOR HARDENING AND DRAWING (STYRI) 








sity, followed by uniform tempering 





heats, not much less in importance. The 








following points summarize the situa- bon may be well hardened and tem-_ plished in lead bath, salt bath or fur- 
tion fairly well: pered. nace, 
1. Steels above 0.35 per cent in car- 2. Heating for hardening is accom- 3. Quenching in solution, water, oil, 
Table XV 
e ° ok 
General Hardening and Tempering 
Carbon Hardening Tempering 
Division Per Cent Degrees Cent, Degrees Cent. USES 
Extra hard ... | 2514 745—775 200—235—Faint yellow Hard Lathe Tools for Chilled Iron. 
Hot oil or lead Razors—250 Brass Turning, Razors, Peen Ham- 
Oil bath mers, Files, very keen, very hard. 
Class .f is: 1.15—1.25 750—780 235—270—Straw Lathe tools, screw dies, drills, edge 
Oil Lathe Tools 225 tools, small dies, of all ki nds, cutlery. 
Oil or inside Keen, hard edges. 
fin OC Ph: Rear 1.05—1.15 750—790 270—305—Brown Machine tools, mandrels, smaller dies, 
Cold oil Mill cutters 225 milling cutters, saws, axes, anvils, 
Oil or alloy wood tools, keen edges. 
Giaee E11 ...0-< 0.85—0.95 740—780 305—340—Purple Punches, chisels, picks, reamers, drifts, 
Warm water Drills, hard—225 springs, mining drills, punches. 
Springs equal 350 Tenacity and hardness. 
ie ee SS ea 0.75—0.85 755—790 340—375— Blue Drop forge dies, hammers, dollies, 
Water Harder, 300 shears, sledges, mason tools, cold 
Lead bath and sets. Tough and fairly hard. 
Medium high. 0.60—0.75 760—800 375—425—Grey Smith tools, set screws, hot sets, track 
Cold water Hard equal 300 tools, belt headers, cupping tools. 
780—830 Lead bath, alloy Very tough and somewhat hard. 
Medium ..... 0.40—0.60 Cold brine or 425—600—Grey Hot work tools. hot droppings, rivet 
solution Harder equals 350 sets, wedges, fullers, machinery 
In lead or furnace parts, bolt dies. Toughness rather 
than hardness. 
o” 
*Arranged from Bullens’ “Steel and Its Heat Treatment;” from Brearley, “Too! Steels,” and Reiser “Hardening 
and Tempering of Steel,’ with modifications. 
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or lead, is practiced as circumstances 
dictate. 

4. Tempering by retained heat, by oil, 
alloy, lead, or in a suitable furnace, is 
common practice 

5. Hardening is accompanied by brit- 


tleness, and tempering removes brittle- 
ness 

6. The temper colors give a temper- 
ature scale for a rough check. 


7. Hardness and tenacity are sacri- 
ficed when ductility is promoted. 
dis- 


8. Careless pre-working breeds 


ister in hardening. 


Urge Caution in Handling 
Muscle Shoals 


should be made of 
investi- 


com- 


No disposition 
Muscle Shoals thorough 
gation has been made by a joint 
mittee of congress, it is asserted by the 


until a 


American Engineering council in a report 
submitted to chairman George W. Norris 
of the senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry. The engineers find that the 
expectation of cheaper fertilizers immedi- 
is unwarranted, and that the syn- 
nitrogen fixation has 
whole situation. Exhaustive 
inquiry by an impartial technical com- 
mission is urged, the Engineering council 
offering its assistance in this task. 


ately 
thetic 
altered the 


process of 


Urges Purchasing Against 


Foreign Monopolies 


Immediate enactment of legislation 
to protect American consumers from for- 
eign monopolies controlling raw materials 
is urged in a letter from Secretary 
Hoover to Senator Arthur Capper. The 
secretary of commerce points out that 
combinations are in control of 
Sisal, nitrates 


foreign 
the following commodities : 


and iodine, crude rubber and_ gutta 
percha, quinine, tin, mercury, coffee, 
and quebracho used in tanning. The 


value of this country’s imports of the 
foregoing commodities in 1923 was $525, 
000,000. The 
much higher 
it were not for the 
American farmer must pay a high price 
for sisal, but the Mexican farmer does 
not receive the The 
makes this recommendation: 


says prices are 
would be if 


The 


secretary 
than they 


monopolies, 


profit. secretary 


“It is our conclusion that some re- 
lief can be reached legislatively. Our 
exporters and manufacturers are per- 


mitted by the Webb-Pomerene act to 
undertake joint selling agencies abroad 
under certain restrictions, If by an ex- 
tension of this act our consumers were 
allowed to set up common purchasing 
agencies for these imported raw ma- 
terials where there is positive combina- 
tion in control, I am confident that our 
people could hold their own in their 
dealings with such combinations. 

“The danger of such common pur- 
chasing agencies attempting to make 


improper prices against our buying pub- 
lic could be 


met by provision in the 
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act to include proper assurance that 
all consumers who wished to participate 
would be allowed to act through such 
common buying agencies with full equal- 
ity of treatment, that such agencies 
would not be conducted for profit in 
themselves, and any other necessary re- 
strictions. You already have before you 
a legislative suggestion of this order 
which I believe can be simplified into 
amendments of the Webb-Pomerene act.” 


Act to a Sizes of 
Steel Tank Towers 


Eighty per cent of the steel tank tow- 
er manufacturing capacity of the coun- 
try was represented at the recent con- 
ference at the department of commerce 
simplified practice, 
sim- 


division of 
the question of 
Because a 


with the 
considered 
standard 
practice in the use of 
past, the 


which 
plifying products. 
range of 
existed in the 
standard 


wide 
terms has 
designa- 

height 


nieeting adopted two 
designates the 


tions. The first 
of the tower to be considered as the 
distance from the top of the founda- 


tion to the bottom capacity line of the 


tower. The second designates the ca- 
pacity to be the number of gallons of 
water available above the outlet open- 
ing. 


Further studies of standard heights 
were left to a committee comprising 
George A. Smith, of Pittsburgh, chair- 
Horton, of Chicago, 
and H. C. Brown, of New York rep- 
resenting the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works; Harry Blake, of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction; L. Jus- 
tement, of the American Institute of 
Architects, and H. A. Sweet, of the 


man; George T. 


Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Cos., of Boston. 
Mr. Sweet, representing the insur- 


ance interests, was named as a com- 
mittee of one to develop, with the co- 
operation of the American Engineering 
Standards committee, specifications which 
may become standard. 

Tentative arrived at 
covering 15 sizes of towers ranging from 


5000 to 500,000 gallons capacity. 


Iron and Steel Plant Is 


Proposed for Borneo 


agreement was 


Announcement is made that the peoples’ 
council of the Netherlands East Indies 
has approved a project for the establish- 
steel manufactur- 
ing industry in the Netherlands East 
Indies, Consul Charles L. Hoover, 
Batavia, reports. Upon receiving the ap- 
proval of the state general in Holland, 
this measure will become a law, and the 
plans may be put into execution at once 
provided that sufficient capital is forth- 
coming. The concession is to run until 
Dec. 31, 2000, or 76 years, accord- 
ing to the agreement as approved by the 


ment of an iron and 
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people’s council, which favors the project. 

It is proposed to capitalize the company 
to be known as the Borneo Iron & Steel 
Works, for 70,000,000 guilders. The 
value of the ore deposits on the island 
of Borneo and the coal mines on Poeloe 
Lacoet straits are supposed to represent a 
value equal to that of the shares turned 
over to the government. That is to say, 
the government puts in its iron ore and 
coal deposits as two-sevenths of the capi- 
tal stock of the company. In addition to 
claiming its proportionate share of the 
profits, the government requires a royalty 
for the ore and coal. 

Blast furnaces and rolling mills are to 
be located on the Poeloe Laoet straits on 
the mainland of Borneo, and must be cap- 
able of producing at least 150,000 tons 
of steel annually, comprising rails, shapes, 
bars, The amount of the 
Borneo iron ore available has been stated 
than 100,000,000 tons. 


Predicts New Alloy Will 
Replace Steel 


Discovery of a 


sheets, etc. 


to be more 


new alloy metal to 
take the place of steel in the near future 
is predicted by Dr. Arthur A. Hammer- 
schlag, president of the Research Corp., 
New York. Dr. Hammerschlag said that 


inventors working with the Research 
Corp. recently had produced a marvel- 
ous calculating machine that computes 


by algebra and a printing machine that 
prints without type. 

Dr. Hammerschlag made the first 
public recently that the 
Research Corp., which is located at 25 
West Forty-third street, was function- 
ing as a clearing house for inventions 
and new industrial processes, The agency 


announcement 


was established by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of Washington 12 years ago. It 
now is serving as a recognized connect- 
ing link between inventors, manufactur- 
ers and the government, having weath- 


ered 12 years of experimentation, 





Refractory Specifications 


Are Revised 


At a recent conference of the com- 
refractories of the Federal 
Specifications board, the tentative speci- 
fications for boiler setting refractories 
meet the suggestions 
the industry and by the 
various government departments since 
their promulgation as tentative. The 
specifications as revised will be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Specifications 
board. At the conference it was further 
decided to take up the preparation of 
specifications for fire clay used as a 
mortar and for the so-called plastic 
refractories used in building rammed- 
up boiler linings. 


mittee on 


were revised to 


submitted by 
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E. NORMAN, New York, and 
H W. D. Truesdale, Chicago, were 

elected directors of the Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago, at the annual 
meeting of the company held April 29. 
All present directors and officers were 
re-elected. The officers are: Chairman 
of the board, L. E. Block; president, 
P. D. Block; first vice president, E. M. 


Adams; vice presidents, E. J. Block, 
W. C. Carroll, C. R Robinson and 
J W. Lees; secretary and _ treasurer, 


W. D. Truesdale; assistant secretaries 
and assistant treasurers, J. H. Morris 
and E. J. Block; and assistant secre- 
tary, T. J. Sullivan. The directors are 
Messrs. Norman, Truesdale, Adams, S. 
Deutsch, R. J. Beatty, G. H. Jones, D. 
P. Thompson and L. E., P. D. and E. J. 
Block. 
ee 
SMALL number of machines will 
be required by Edward C. Chappelle 
Co., Inc., Cazenovia, N. Y., recently 
incorporated for $250,000 to produce an 
improved system of furnace piping. 
K * * 
RGANIZERS of the 
Metal Products Co., 
Ind., are connected with Herff-Jones Co., 
534 South Meridian street, that city, 
manufacturing jewelers. The new com- 
pany will manufacture small metal parts, 
the principal product at present being 
hollow door handles for automobiles. 
Harry J. Herff, and R. H. Jones are 
interested in the new company. 
xk * 
A 10-acre site has been acquired at 
Longview, Wash., by Zimmerman- 
Wells-Brown Co., Portland, Oreg., and 
Magor Car Corp., Passaic, N. J. These 
companies will erect car building plants 
to be operated jointly. Various types 
of cars will be manufactured and the 
shops will be equipped for general re- 
pair work. A new type of logging car 
also will be built. 
ek fai 
G. STALNAKER, president of 
the Stalmaker Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
on May 1 took charge of the eastern 
district of the Ohio Iron & Metal Co., 
Chicago. Robert J. Cargo, vice presi- 
dent of the Stalnaker Steel Co., and W. 
O. Preston, also of that company, will 
be assistants to Mr. Stalnaker in rep- 
resenting the Ohio company in Pitts- 
burgh. Jay G. Stephens, formerly con- 
mected with Hickman-Williams  Co., 


Herff-Jones 


Indianzpolis, 


Pittsburgh, also will .be with the Stal- 





naker company. Benny Newman _ will 
have charge of the Cleveland office 
where the Stalnaker organization also 
represents the Ohio Iron & Metal Co. - 
* * * 
HE Apex Steel Co., Inc., will begin 
operations at its new plant at 53-55 
Kramer street, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 15, 
where it will manufacture blacksmith, 
boilermaker, chandler, railroad and log- 
ging tools, and act as mill distributor 
for tool, alloy and open-héarth steels. 
The company has just opened offices 
at 270 Madison avenue, New York, 
with J. J. Jordan as secretary, treasurer 
and general sales manager. 
e- 8.8 
NE of the largest contracts for elec- 
trical apparatus ever closed was that 
recently awarded the General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., by the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, for 
a 14-inch,continuous steel mill at its 
Aliquippa works. The contract calls for 
10 direct adjustable speed 600 volt 
motors ranging in size from 200 to 3000 
horsepower; five motor generators with 
an aggregate capacity of 13,500 kilowatts 
and a number of mill type motors for 
mill tables, cranes, etc. 
rete eee 
UANTITY production ofe wrenches 
and tools is planned by the Ridge 
Tool Co., Elyria, O. The capitalization 
of the company recently was increased 
from $100,000 to $300,000 to provide 
funds for the ex- 
pansion limited 
of machinery and equipment will be pur- 


working 
program. <A 


additional 
amount 


chased to handle increased production. 
C. H. Ingwer is president and general 
manager, William O. Thewes, vice presi- 
dent, and A. G. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer. 
* * * 

O CHANGES in management of 

the Wheeler Condenser & Engi- 
neering Co., Carteret, N. J., have re- 
sulted from the recent acquisition by 
that company of the Alberger Pump & 
Condenser Co., New York. Several of- 
ficers of the Alberger company have been 
placed on the board of the Wheeler 
organization. The Carteret works will 
build the larger types of equipment 
while the former Alberger Works, New- 
burgh, will build small machinery such as 
pumps and turbines. The 
products now include all types of cir- 
culating and boiler feed pumps, cool- 
vacuum pumps, evaporat- 
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company’s 


ing towers, 


ors, heaters, turbines and seamless brass 
and copper tubing. J. J. Brown is presi- 
dent of the Wheeler company; H. S. 
Brown, vice president; Thomas Bos- 
tock, treasurer and A. W. P. 
secretary. 


Cramer, 


e Cue 

A PPROXIMATELY $15,000 worth 

of machine tools has been pur- 
chased by the W. N. Matthews Corp., 
St. Louis, to equip its plant for the 
manufacture of mechanical painting 
equipment and electrical specialties. Ad- 
ditional equipment may be purchased 
within the next 60 days, according to 
C. C. Fredericks, general manager. The 
property which the Matthews corpora- 
tion occupies recently was remodeled af- 
ter having been 
Boring Tool Co. 

ee ey 4 

EORGANIZATION of the Luetke- 

meyer Co., Cleveland, dealer in mill 
supplies, recently has been effected. Hen- 
ry L. Thompson, president, and W. W. 
Knight, secretary and treasurer, of the 
W. Bingham Co., 
dealer in mill 


leased to the Davis 


Cleveland, also a 
supplies, purchased the 
controlling interest in the Luetkemeyer 
Co. Mr. Thompson has succeeded E. H. 
Luetkemeyer as chairman of the board 
of the Luetkemeyer Co. Henry D. 
Cram, vice president of the Bingham 
company became vice president and treas- 
urer of the Luetkemeyer Co. and Mr. 
Knight became secretary. Harry Hut- 
chisson will remain as president of the 
company. 
a 

MERICAN BRONZE CORP., Ber- 

wyn, Pa., manufacturer of bronze 
bushings and bearings, has had its re- 
ceivership dismissed after nine months 
of operation under court jurisdiction. 
The business has been restored to its 
stockholders and corporate control, all 
creditors receiving 100 per cent of 
investment. The new board of direc- 
tors includes: Philip E, Guckes, presi- 
dent, Integrity Trust Co., Philadelphia; 
George M. Huey, president, Denny Tag 
Co., West Chester, Pa.; W. F. 
president, Fischer Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia; S. B. Rheam, president, Central 
Tank & Plate Works, Pitts- 
burgh, and E. G. Anderson, Berwyn, 
Pa. Officers of the American Bronze 
Corp. are: E. G. Anderson, president; 
William F. Fischer, vice president;. C. 
Willard Frame, secretary and John C. 
Smith, treasurer, 


Fischer, 


i. 
Boiler 
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Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 
WIDE range of subjects will be Afternoon 
’ : ‘ Increasing factory efficiency conference. 
discussed at the ninth annual in- Eveni 
vening 


ternational convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
held in the Mechanics 
building, May 19-23. Although 
the meetings do not begin until Tuesday, 
May 20, a program has 
been arranged for Monday, consisting 


which will be 
Boston, 


preconvention 


of plant inspections and a dinner. The 
exhibition which will be held in connection 
with the convention opens Tuesday morn- 
ing. On Tuesday and Wednesday the 
exhibition will be open from 9 a, m. 
to 10 p. m.; on Thursday from 9 a. m. 
to 5:30 p. m. and on Friday from 9 a. 
An all day golf tourna- 
ment will be Saturday. The 
condensed program of the convention is as 


m. to 5 p m. 
held on 


follows: 
MONDAY, MAY 19 


, Morning 

Plant inspection. 
Afternoon 

Plant inspection, 
Evening 


Preconvention dinner. 
TUESDAY, MAY 20 


Morning 

Exhibition opens. 

Opening session. 

Addresses: Subject to be announced by E. 
M. Macdonald, minister of national defense, 
Canada; “Is the Purchasing Agent Alive to 
His Industrial and Economic Opportunities?” 
by J. H. Van Deventer, editor of Industrial Man- 
agement, New York. 


Afternoon 
Fuel. conference. 
Iron and steel conference. Papers: ‘‘The 
Manufacture of Wire and Wire Products 


Purchasing Agents’ Standpoint,”’ by 
Granger, Wickwire Steel Corp., 
Worcester, Mass.; “What the Iron and Steel 
Committee Can Do This Year,” by R. K 
Boggs, purchasing agent, Andrews Steel Co 
Newport, Ky. 

Nonferrous metals conference. 

Governmental purchasers conference. 
Evening 


from the 
Dwight L. 


Stag smoker. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 
Morning 

Purchases and stores problems conference 
Purchasing and sales problems conference. 
Governmental purchasers conference. 
Purchasing and engineering problems  con- 
ference. 


Afternoon 
Purchase office problems conference. 
Eliminating waste conference. 
Evening 


Fuel conference. 

Iron and steel conference. Addresses: ‘‘Where 
Are We Bound in the Steel Industry?” by 
E. J. Lowry, Hickman-Williams Co., Chicago; 
“The Iron and Steel Situation,” by John A. 
Penton, Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; 
“The Steel Industry and the War,” by Frank 
Purnell, vice president, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 

Nonferrous metals conference. 

Governmental purchasers conference. 


THURSDAY, MAY 22 


Morning 

General discussion. Papers: 
the Business Barometer,” by Roger Babson, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; “The American Citi- 
zen and His Railroads,” by Robert S. Binkerd, 
vice chairman, committee on public relations 
of the eastern railroads, Eastern Presidents’ 
conference. 


“Purchasing and 


banquet, 


FRIDAY, MAY 23 


Informal 


_ Morning 
Election of officers. 
Business session. 
Evening 
Informal dance. 
*x oe ok 


Selects Milwaukee for Meeting 


The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction has selected Milwaukee as the 
place for a national meeting. The date 
was set as Tuesday, May 27. At its 
monthly dinner several days ago the So- 
ciety of Iron and Steel Fabricators of 
Milwaukee completed plans for the en- 
tertainment to be provided at the con- 
vention. 

* * * 
Program for Meeting Announced 

A notable departure is being made 
this year in the arrangement of the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
which is to be held at the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 
24-27. As a result of the new arrange- 
ment parallel sessions will be held prac- 
tically throughout the meeting. No ses- 
sions of the society will be held on any 
afternoorm after Tuesday, the afternoons 
being left open for committee meetings 


and for recreation The meeting will 








be held in 14 sessions, two meetings 
being held simultaneously at all periods 
except on Wednesday and Thursday ev- 
enings when general sessions will be held. 
At the Wednesday evening session the 
president’s address will be presented and 
will be followed by the annual smoker 
and dance. The general session on Thurs- 
day will be devoted to testing. A sum- 
mary of the complete program is as 
follows: 
MONDAY, JUNE 23 


; Afternoon 
Registration. ; 
Committee meetings. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 24 


Morning 
Committee meetings. 
Afternoon 
First session: Symposium on _ corrosion-re- 
sistant, heat-resistant and electrical resistance 
alloys. Continued in third session. 
Second session: Coal, timber, rubber and 
textiles. 
Evening 
Third session: Symposium on_ corrosion- 


resistant, heat resistant and electrical resistance 
alloys. Continued from first session. 

Fourth session: Paints, petroleum products, 
insulating materials and thermometers. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25 


Morning 

Fifth session: Nonferrous metals, corrosion 
and metallography. 
Sixth session: Lime, gypsum and ceramics. 
Evening 

Seventh session: Presidential address and re- 
ports of administrative committees. 

Informal dance and smoker. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26 
Morning 
Steel. 


Eighth session: 
Road and paving materials 


Ninth session: 
and waterproofing. 


, Evening 
Tenth session: Methods of testing and 
nomenclature. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 27 

Morning _ . 

Eleventh session: Magnetic analysis and 
fatigue of metals. 
Twelfth session: Cement and. concrete. 


Evening 
Thirteenth session: Wrought and cast iron 
and cast iron pipe. 
Fourteenth session: 
concrete. 


Concrete and reinforced 





Convention Calendar 








May 12-15—Sheet Steel Executives. Second an- 
nual convention, Hotel Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. W. S. Horner, 
1832 Oliver building, Pittsburgh, is chair- 
man. 

May 13-15—American Iron, Steel and Heavy 
Hardware association. Annual convention at 
Westchester-Biltmore Country club, Rye, 
N. Y. George F. Greene, 47 West Thirty- 
fourth street, New York, is secretary. 

May 19-21—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association, National Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ association, and American 
Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion—Triple convention at Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Alvin M. Smith, Smith-Courtney 
Co., Richmond, Va.; T. James Fernley, 505 


Arch street, Philadelphia; and F. D. Mitchell, - 


1819 Broadway, New York, are the secre- 
taries respectively. 

May 20-23—National Association of Purchas 
Agents. Annual convention, Mechanics 
Boston. W. Chandler, 19 Park place, 
New York, is secretary. 

May 22-23—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, LeClaire hotel, 
Moline, Ill. W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, is secretary. 

May 22-23—National Pipe and Supply asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland. 
George L. Mclivane, 909 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is secretary. 


May 23—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Annual spring meeting at Hotel Commodore, 
New York. E. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector 
street, New York, is secretary. 


May 26-29—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers—Spring meeting Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thurty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 


June 4-6—National Foreign Trade Council. An- 
nual convention at the Hotel Coplev-Plaza, 
Boston. O. K. Davis, India House, Hanover 
Square, New York, is secretary. 

June 4-6—Institute of British Foundrymen. 
ga meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- 
and, 

June 10-12—Gas Products association. An- 
nual meeting, Ambassador hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. .). T. Price, 140 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, is secretary. 

June 11-18—American Railway association. Con- 
vention and exhibition of mechanical division 
at Atlantic City, N. J. V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 

June _11-18—Railway Supply Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Convention and exhibition, at At- 
lantic, City, N. J. J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

June 24-27—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. C. Warwick, 
1315 Spruce street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 
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Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 











H. BEALE has been elected 
A president of the Lebanon Iron 

Co. with plant and headquar- 
ters at Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Beale for- 
merly was vice president in charge of 
operations of the Steel & Tube Co. 
of America, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. H. W. Pratt has been elected 
vice president of the Lebanon Iron 
Co. Former Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania William C. Sproul has_ been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Howard Longstreth continues 
as treasurer and John C. Brown and 
Felton Bent continue im charge of 
sales in the Philadelphia office. The 
company announces that plans for 
further enlargement of its activities 
and extension in other lines are be- 
ing considered. 

* * ok 

R. L. Dalton, secretary and treasurer 
of the Foundation Co., New York, has 
been elected a director of the organiz2- 
tion to succeed G. H. Duggan. 

k * * 

Charles W. Woodward, for 
years manager of the coal department 
of Debevoise Anderson Co., New York, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday May 7. 

* * * 

J. R. Marlow who recently become 
connected with the Imperial Radiator Co., 
Toronto, Ont., formerly was secretary and 
treasurer of the Willys-Overland, Ltd., 
that city. 


many 


* * * 


Fred J. Mershon, recently ~ was’ ap- 
pointed in charge of the branch office at 
Detroit, of the Industrial Works, Bay 
City, Mich., manufacturer of cranes, etc. 
He formerly was for many years ex- 


port sales manager at Bay City. 
See 


Malvern S. Jones, recently placed 


in charge of sales in the Michigan 
territory for the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Chicago, with his head- 


quarters in Detroit, formerly was con- 


nected with the American Blower .Co. 
* * * 


Frank J. Gleason, recently appointed 
plant superintendent of James J. Weil- 
er & Sons, Huntington, W. Va., fabricat- 
or of structural steel, formerly was 
connected with the Cincinnati Iron & 


Steel Co., Cincinnati. 
* * * 


William R. Toppan, recently connected 
with the Conveyors Corp. of America, 
Chicago, manufacturer of coal and ash 


handling equipment, as manager of its 
organized railroad department, 
manager of a similar 
Graver Corp., East 


newly 
formerly was 
division for the 
Chicago, Ind. 

* ok * 

F. H. Robb has been appointed super- 
intendent of automotive service of West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. at Spring- 
field, Mass., to succeed M. B. Speer, 
resigned. Mr. Robb during the past 
four years has been district service su- 
pervising engineer for the Westinghouse 
company at Chicago. 

. 4s 

Irving A. Pfeil, of the Chicago office 
of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturer of steel products, recently was 
appointed manager of the Detroit of- 
fice for that company to succeed Her- 
bert J. Desson, who died April 16. Mr. 
Pfeil was graduated from Ohio North- 
ern university, Ada, O., and joined the 
Blaw-Knox Co. in 1919. 

* + * 

G. Robert Osgood, recently elected 
vice president of the Adams & Durkee 
Steel Co., Inc., 287 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston, organized about five months ago, 
formerly was connected with Edgar T. 
Ward’s Sons Co. Mr. Osgood was 
with the Ward company for 18 years. 
The Adams & Durkee company deals in 
crucible and open-hearth steels. 

* * &* 2 

W. Walter Noble has been elected 
a director and vice president in charge 
of sales of the Anchor Drawn Steel 
Co., effective May 15, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh at 1101 Farmers 
Bank building. Mr. Noble has recent- 
ly been district sales manager of the 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. at New 
York and formerly was manager of 
sales of the Carbon Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

* * * 

Charles A. Barnes, long with Perry, 
Buxton, Doane Co. at Philadelphia, and 
for the past five years second vice 
president of that company, has resigned 
to devote all of his time to the Steel 
Scrap Co. of which he is treasurer 
and general manager. The Steel Scrap 
Co. is owned jointly by Perry, Buxton, 
Doane Co. and by Luria Bros. Co., 
and has. its’ headquarters»in the Bank- 
ers Trust building, Philadelphia. 

* * * 

Harbour Mitchell has been appointed 

resident manager of the Pittsburgh of- 
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fice, located in the Oliver building, of 
E. J. Lavino & Co, Philadelphia, ef- 
fective June 1. He will have charge 
of sales of ferromanganese and refrac- 
tories in the Pittsburgh and western dis- 
tricts. Mr. Mitchell has been active in sales 
capacities and the Pittsburgh territory for 
many years. In his new connection he 
succeeds Edwin C. Foster, who is going 
abroad in the interest of the company. 
x ok * 

E. W. Allen, recently appointed man- 
ager of the engineering department of 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., formerly was engineer and as- 
sistant manager of the Central district 
for that company with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Allen was graduated from 
the Virginia Polytechnic institute, in 
1900 with the degree of bachelor of en- 
gineering. He joined the General Elec- 
tric Co. is 1901. A. F. Riggs has been 
appointed district engineer to succeed 
Mr. Allen. 

* * * 

Felix Kremp, until recently metallur- 
gist. for the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. 
Co., Akron, O., has been appointed 
in the same capacity for the Anchor 
Drawn Steel Co., 1101 Farmers Bank 
building. He will be located at the 
company’s new plant at Latrobe, Pa. 
Mr. Kremp is a graduate in chemical 
engineering from Cornell university 
and prior to his affiliation with the 
Whitman & Barnes company was 
metallurgist for the Atlas Steel Corp., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Dismisses Rate Case 


Washington, May 13.—The _inter- 
state commerce commission has dis- 
missed the complaint by the Lacka- 


wanna Steel Co. and other furnaces 
in the Buffalo district. The ask a cut 
of 13 cents a ton on coal and coke 
rates from Reynoldsville, Pittsburgh 
and Connellsville districts to Buffalo, 
and for an increase of 30.8 cents in 
ore rates to interior furnaces. The 
commerce commission held there was 
no rpejudice or favor shown to fur- 
naces competing with the Buffalo com- 
plainants, who declared the present 
rates deprived them of the benefits of 
the geographical location on the lake 
front. The commission held also that 
Buffalo furnaces seem able to pro- 
duce cheaper than those of the interior. 











Chamber Outlines Its 


Resolutions Adopted by National Organization at Cleveland Convention Favors 
Dawes Plan and World Court—Uphold President on Japanese Issue— 
Ask for Removal of Obstacles to Trade Associations 


UMMING up the conclusions of the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States at the twelfth annual meet- 

ing, in Cleveland, May 6-8, a score of resolutions were 
adopted pertaining to national and international business af- 
fairs and the American government policies. 

The chamber expresses itself in accord with “the essential 
principles” of the Dawes-McKenna reparations plan, and 
favors a general international conference to deal with eco- 
nomic questions and further limitation of armament after 
the plan has been put in operation. The senate is urged to 
support the plan for an international court of justice. The 
chamber advocates ratifications of the Turkish-American 
treaty. It supports the efforts of the President to deal with 
the Japanese exclusion question “on a basis of friendly ne- 
gotiation.” The chamber “sees no necessity for dealing 
harshly with a nation with whom we are on a friendly basis.” 
A resolution on immigration favors basing quotas on the 
census of 1910 for a period of five years, with flexible pro- 
vision for increasing or decreasing the number admitted. 

The chamber states that means should be found “to im- 
prove the efficiency of the methods of marketing at the dis- 
posal of agriculture,” but opposes “any proposal for buying, 
selling manufacturing or other handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts by government agencies.” 

Reduction of taxation “according to principles that will in- 
crease the capital available for productive enterprise” is rec- 
ommended. Repeal of war excise taxes affecting industries, 
and taxation of public securities issues, by constitutional 
amendment, are urged. Publicity for income tax statements 
is opposed. Greater economy in government is recommended. 

On the subject of trade associations, the chamber calls 
for the elimination of “the obstacles or uncertainties which 
interfere with the most effective carrying out of the trade 
association function.” Opposition is expressed to the Howell- 
Baitkley bill, and “the important principles of the present 
Transportation act should be continued without change.” 

Assurance of support is given to the war department in 


Self-Reg ulation Is 


olicies 


carrying out plans now being formulated for a more efficient 
mobilization of industry in event of war. The chamber again 
goes on record against the soldiers’ bonus. Greater develop- 
men of the national aeronautic service is recommended. Im- 
provement of the postal service, including the conditions of 
employment, is said to be needed. Another resolution asks 
congress to amend present federal laws which will permit the 
completion of transcontinental highways at an early date. 

The chamber reiterates its principles of business conduct, 
anu in a separate resolution reaffirms its declaration in favor 
of the open shop. 

A resolution asks congress to postpone indefinitely the ef- 
fective date of Section 28 of the merchant marine act, provid- 
ing for preferential rail rates on goods for export only when 
such goods are carried in American ships. It is said this 
provision has created “grave problems which are disturbing 
and hazardous to American producing, manufacturing and 
commercial interests.” 

The proposal to require more than a majority vote of the 
United States Supreme Court to declare unconstitutional any 
act of congress is condemned. 

One of the outstanding features of the convention was an 
address by Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, who 
favors higher standards of business to check the rising tide 
of government regulation. Other speakers included: Curtis 
D. Wilbur, secretary of the navy; General Herbert M. Lord, 
director, bureau of the budget; Dr. George K. Burgess, di- 
rector, bureau of standards; Sir Esme Howard, British am- 
bassador to the United States, and Baron Cartier De Mar- 
chienne, Belgian ambassador. 

Richard F. Grant, M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, was re- 
elected a director of the chamber, and Alvan T. Simonds, 
president, Simonds Saw & Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., also 
The directors requested 
the president, Julius H. Barnes, Duluth, Minn., to continue 
in office for the present pending his decision as to whether 
he will accept re-election. 


is included in the list of directors. 


Best for Business 


BY HERBERT HOOVER 


HE advancement of science and rights with this 


our increasing population re- tion into an industrial era. The ques- 


quire constantly new standards tion we need to 
of conduct and breed an _ increasing 
multitude of new rules and regulations. 
The basic principles laid down in the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon 


developed solely 


on the Mount are 
day as when they were declared, but 
they require a host of subsidiary 
clauses. The ten ways to evil in the 
increased to ten 


systematic and 
time of Moses have 
thousand now There has been 

A whole host of rules and regula- 
tions are necessary to maintain human 


control beyond 


utlities into the 


Abstract of an address by the secretary of a ; 
commerce at the annual meeting of the United and distribution 
States Chamber ot 
May 7 


Commerce in Cleveland, 





amazing transforma- 


these rules and regulations are to be 
by government or 
whether they can not be in some large 
part developed out of voluntary forces 
as applicable to- in the nation. In 
the abuses which give rise to govern- 
ment in business be eliminated by the 
voluntary 
commerce and industry itself? 


tension of government regulation and 


the field of 
fields of production 


credit. When legislation penetrates the than 
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business world it is because there is 


abuse somewhere. A great deal of 


consider is whether this legislation is due rather to the 


hitherto to so 
organize as to correct abuses than to 
any lack of desire to have it done. 
Some times the abuses are more ap- 
parent than real, but anything is a 
handle for demagoguery. In the main 
however, the public acts only when it 
has lost confidence in the ability or 
willingness of business to correct its 


inability of business 


other words, can 


action of 


apparent a great ex- own abuses. 


Legislative action is always clumsy, 
it is incapable of adjustment to shift- 
ing needs. It often enough produces 
commodities and new economic currents more abusive 
those intended to be 


public 


cured. 
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Government too often becomes the 
persecutor instead of the regulator. 
The vast tide of these regulations 
that is sweeping onward can be stopped 
if it is possible to devise, out of the 
conscience and organization of busi- 
ness itself, those restraints which will 
cure abuse; that will eliminate waste; 
that will prevent unnecessary hard- 
ship in the working of our economic 
system; that will march without larger 


social understanding. Indeed it is 
vitally necessary that we stem this 
tide if we would preserve that  ini- 


tiative in men _ which builds’ up 
character, intelligence, and progress. 
If we are to find solution to these 


collective issues outside of govern- 
ment regulation we must meet two 
practical problems: 


First, there must be organization in 
such form as can establish the stand- 
ards of conduct in this vast complex 
of shifting invention, production, and 
use, There is no existing basis to check 
the failur® of service or the sacrifice 
of publicwanterest. Some one must 
determineysuch standards. They must 
be determined and held flexibly in 


tune with the intense technology of 
trade. 

Second, there must be some sort of 
enforcement. There is the perpetual 
difficulty of a small minority who 


will not play the game. They too often 
bring disrepute upon the vast majority; 
they drive many others to adopt un- 
fair competitive methods which all de- 
plore; their abuses give rise to public 
indignation and clamor which breed 
legislative action. 

I believe we now for the first time 
have the method at hand for volun- 
tarily organized determination of 
standards and their adoption. I would 
go further; I believe we are in the 
presence of a new era in the organiza- 
tion of industry and commerce in 
which, if properly directed, lies forces 
pregnant with infinite possibilities of 
moral progress. I believe that we 
are, almost unnoticed in the midst of 
a great revolution or perhaps a better 
word, a transformation, in the whole 
economic 
period 


super-organization of our 
life. We are passing from a 
of extremely individualistic action in- 
to a period of associational activities. 


Sees Good in Associations 


Practically our entire American 
working world is now organized into 
some form of economic association. 
We have trade associations and trade 
institutes embracing particular indus- 
tries and occupations. We have cham- 
bers of commerce embracing represen- 
tatives of different industries and com- 
merce. We have the labor unions rep- 
resenting the different crafts. We 
have associations embracing all the 
different professions. We have farmers’ 
associations, and we have the enormous 


_ manipulation. 





IRON TRADE 


growth of farmers’ co-operatives for 
actual dealing in commodities. Of in- 
direct kin to this is the great increase 
in ownership of industries by their 
employes, and customers, and again 
we have a tremendous expansion of 
mutualized insurance and_ banking. 

Associational activities are-I believe 
driving upon a new road where the 
objects can be made wholly and vi- 
tally of public interest. The legitimate 
trade associations and chambers of 
commerce with which I am now pri- 
marily concerned possess certain char- 
acteristics of importance and 
widest differentiation from pools and 
trusts. Their membership must be open 
to all members in the industry or 
trade, or rival organizations enter the 
field at once. Therefore, they are not 
millstones for the grinding of competi- 
tors as ‘was the essence of the old 
trade combinations. Their purpose 
must be the advancement of the 
whole industry or trade, or they can 
not hold together. The total inter- 
dependence of all industries and com- 
merce compels them in the long run 
to go parallel to the general economic 
good. Their leaders rise in a _ real 
democracy without bosses or political 
Citizens can not run 
away from the'- country if they do 
not like the political management, but 
members of voluntary associations can 
resign and the association dies. 


social 


I believe that through these forces 
we are slowly moving toward some 
sort of industrial democracy. We are 


upon its threshold, if these agencies 
can be directed solely to constructive 
performance in the public interest. 

All this does contain some dangers, 
but they will come only from low 
ethical standards. With these agencies 
used as the machinery for the culti- 
vation and spread of high standards 
and the elimination of abuses, I am 
convinced that we shall have entered 
the great era of self-governing industry 
and business which has been a dream 
to many thinkers. A_ self-governing 
industry can be made to render need- 
less a vast area of governmental in- 
terference and regulation which has 
grown up out of righteous complaint 
against the abuses during the birth 
pains of an industrial world. 

These associational activities are the 
promising machinery for much of the 
necessary determination of ethical 
standards, for the elimination of use- 
less waste and hardship from the burden 
Morover, we 
agencies 


of our economic engines. 
them not only the 
standards can be set, but 


lave in 
by which 
by co-operative action among the as- 
sociations different 
stages of production, distribution and 
secure a degree of en- 


representing the 


use we Can 
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far wider than mere public 
opinion in a When 
standards are agreed upon by the as- 
manufac- 
those 


forcement 
single _ trade. 
sociations representing the 
turer and 
representing the user, we have a triple 


distributor and by 


force interacting for their enforcement. 


If these organizations accept as 
their primary purpose the lifting of 
standards, if they will co-operate to- 


gether for voluntary enforcement of 
high standards, we shall have proceeded 
far along the road of the elimination 
of govenment Ameri- 
can business is unless 


it has public 


from business. 


never secure 


confidence behind it. 


Associations Can Do More 
The test of our whole economic and 
social system is its capacity to cure its 
own abuses. New 
relationships to the 


abuses and new 
public interest 
will occur as long as we continue to 
progress. If we are to be wholly de- 
pendent upon government to cure these 
abuses we 
method have created an enlarged and 
deadening abuse through the extension 
of bureaucracy and the 
incapable handling of delicate economic 
forces. The old law *merchant is the 
basis of much of our common law, A 


shall by this very 


clumsy and 


renaissance of a new law merchant 


could so advance our standards as 


to solve much of the problem of 
government in_ business. 
American business needs a lifting 


purpose greater than the struggle of 


materialism. Nor can it lie in some 
evanescent, emotional, dramatic cru- 
sade. It lies in the higher pitch of 


economic life, in a finer regard for 
the rights of others, a stronger devo- 
tion to obligations of citizenship that 
will assure an improved leadership in 
every community and the 
lies in the organization of the forces 
of our economic life so that they may 
produce happier individual lives, more 
secure in employment and _ comfort, 
wider in the enjoy- 
ment of nature, larger in its opportuni- 


nation: it 


possibilities of 


ties of intellectual life. Our people have 
already shown a higher sense of re- 
sponsibilities in these things than those 
of any other country. The ferment of 
organization for more definite accom- 
plishment of these things in the prac- 
tical day-to-day progress of business 
life is alive in our business world. 
The government can best contribute 
through stimulation of and co-opera- 
tion with voluntary .forces in our na- 
tional life; for preserve the 
foundations upon which we have pro- 


we thus 
gressed so far, the initiative of our 
people. With vision and devotion these 
voluntary forces can z<<complish more 
for America than any spread of the 
hand of goverument. 






















































acteristic of the machine tool 


factory amount of revenue to 


dealers and consequently 
is not keen. 

An indication of the general 
buying 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


chine tool 


larger buyer than the list would 
for its train control department. 


EW YORK, May 13.—Listless- 

ness characterizes the local ma- 

chine tool market. Sellers report 
only small scattered business, and assert 
that there is little new inquiry. Inter- 
est in many quarters is being centered 
on the pending list of tthe Norfolk & 
Western. 
action will be 
weeks. The railroad requested specifi- 


It now appears doubtful if any 
taken for a couple of 


cations in considerable detail, and this in 
view of the substantial size of the list 
and the large number of bidders, makes 
the work of analyzing the proposals 
necessarily slow. 

While the Southern railway has advised 
sellers as to the distribution of its list 
for Birmingham, Ala., the formal con- 
tracts im many cases have not as yet been 
issued. The Long Island railroad and 
the Boston & Maine still are figuring on 
their lists, and the New York Central, 
with the exception of inquiries 
for a couple of machines, is showing little 


issuing 


interest at this time. The leading in- 
dustrial buyer in this district, the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y.. also is manifesting little interest. 

Included in recent machinery orders are 
two axle lathes for the Illinois Car & 
Mfg. Co., 
for the Big Four railroad. 

One of the largest crane awards made 


Chicago, and one axle lathe 


recently was that by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe railroad for its shops 
at San Bernardino, Cal. This railroad 
ordered five cranes from Manning, Max- 





market. 
there are spasms ‘of buying, but no general move- 


manufacturers and 
competition in 
Few large machine: orders are noted, and 
no awards of large lists are being made. 

curtailment 
practiced among manufacturers in the question of ma- 
is the second quarter list of the 
This company has 
cut down its usual list from 30 to 40 items to 8 to 
10. The Westinghouse company is expected to be a San Bernardino, Cal. 
indicate, especially 
The General Elec- 


Machinery Market Again Listless 


Inquiry Becomes Lighter and Activity of Preceding Week Is Lessened—Buying Generally 
Is Scattered with Few Large Contracts Being Placed—Used Equipment Market 
Continues To Gain—Several Good Awards Fail To Stimulate Crane Field 


Here and 


several weeks. 


nitely will 


these lines 


being 


Atchison, 


well & Moore, as follows: 250-ton, 81- 


foot span; two 15-ton, 81-foot 


85-foot 


span ; 
10-ton, 42- 
Another was closed previously 


175-ton, span, and 
foot span. 


making its recent awards total six. 


Used Tool Sales Better 
Boston, May 
England dealers report 
tools 
past week but this is coincident 
with reports of the. dullest -week 
of the year in the matter of new 
tool sales. One prominent dealer reports 
no sales whatever for the first time this 
year, and other dealers have found but 
street rail- 
road company bought a lathe, a grinder 
A paper mill 
machinery bought a few 
tools. Textile mills have been out of the 
market although production continues to 
increase slightly. Prices of new tools 
hold firm in the face of the meager 
sales. Considerable shading is reported 
in used equipment transactions. Inquiry 
for both new and used tools points to 
considerable future buying. Consumers at 
present appear to be practicing a waiting 


New 


improved 


13.—Several 


sales of used during the 


scattering small orders. <A 


and a few other tools. 
manufacturer 


policy. 
New Tool Dullness Continues 
LEVELAND, May 13.—Dullness in 
new machine tool trading is more 
pronounced. Some manufacturers and 
dealers reported last week as the slack- 
est this year. No large orders were 


placed in this district, two and _ three 


expected to take 


purchase approximately 
of electrical equipment for its plant near Cleves, O. 
Tendency among buyers to sharpen the price axe 
is stimulating used _ tool 
tempting to force price concessions, and are meet- 
ing with some success. 
Topeka 
featured the crane 
six to Manning, Maxwell & Moore for its shops at 





LUGGISHNESS again is the predominant char- tric Co. is inactive and the Carnegie Steel Co. is not 


action on its Homestead list for 


ment among purchasers was evident last week. Small Railroad buying is lifeless although the Southern 
tool inquiries are in good volume and this class of railway last week awarded several tools to G. A. 
equipment is moving about normal. The aggregate Gray Co., American Tool Works, and Boye & Emmes 
of this business is not sufficient to produce a satis- Co. The Union Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, defi- 


$1,000,000 worth 


trading. Buyers are at- 


& Santa Fe railroad buying 
market this week with award of 


Inquiry and buying were more 


active and business in the next few weeks is expected 
to be considerably better. 


Industrial Development Still Features Demand 


single 
Motor Co, pur- 


machine lots being the largest 


sales noted. Ford 
chased a large tool in this district and 
another automotive manufacturer closed 
on some small machines. 

Small tool fairly 


active, although the aggregate is below 


demand _ continues 


that expected for the season.  Inele- 
ment weather and retarded business op- 
erations are curtailing sales of large 


tools, 
Used equipment buying is the feature 


of the machinery market. Many manu- 


facturers are turning to this class of 
equipment to gain the price conces- 
sions being offered. Inquiries conse- 


quently are fewer and shoppers are more 
numerous. Some dealers report. sales 
above those of the average for the first 
four months, although the business is 
more difficult to get, competition being 
considerably keener. One buyer who 
closed on about a dozen machines last 
week is expected in the market again 
shortly to complete the equipping of a 
new plant. Many of the machines al- 
ready purchased were new. 

The crane market is more active, sales 
niade last week being better than those 
of any week since March. Railroads took 
a couple cranes and. industrial companies 
the remainder. Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit, has sold nine cranes 
in the Pittsburgh district in the past ten 
days. The Canadian Pacific railroad 
awarded a full circle, high speed pile 


driver to the McMyler-Interstate Co. 
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This company also was awarded con- 
tracts for several smaller cranes last 
week, 


Small Inquiries Predominate 


HICAGO, May 13.—Machine tool 
dealers are entertaining a_ fair 
number of small inquiries but their 


aggregate is not sufficient to produce 
a satisfactory volume of business. The 
Norfolk & Western railroad is inquir- 
ing for a 42-inch motor-driven car 
iathe. The city of Chicago is 
closing on 10 band saws and a small 
grinder and sander for Lane technical 
high 6-foot 
quick change gear engine lathe for its 
water meter shops. It will take bids, 
May 14, on a 12-inch x 24-foot engine 


wheel 


school and a 15-inch x 


lathe and a 24-inch sliding head up- 
right drill press. The Vonnegut Ma- 
chinery Co., Indianapolis, is seeking 


a used press to stamp No. 14 gage 


channels, 4 inches wide by 5 feet 
long. A Chicago manufacturer has 
placed a shaper, a 4-spindle drill and 


lathe with one machinery house and has 
more tools to buy. The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railroad has placed 
6 cranes for its San Bernardino shops; 
it is now placing power house equip- 
that will place its 
machine tools. To its already 
list the Santa Fe this week thas added 
one milling machine. It is reported that 
required 


ment and after 


long 


a number of tools will be 


for the buttweld pipe mill to be estab- 
lished in the old Symington ordnance 


plant by Clayton and Anson Mark, 


Crane Awards 
Orders Placed 


Two 30+ton locomotive cranes for the Coss Con- 
struction Co., St. Louis, to the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Five cranes for shops at San Bernardino, Cal., 


for Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad; 
250-ton, 81-foot span; two 15-ton, 81-foot 
span; 175-ton, 85-foot span, 10-ton, 42-foot 


span, all to Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 


Single Installations 


20-ton, 4-motor electric crane, 89-foot span, 
for the Pittsfield, Mass. plant of General 
Electric Co., to Philip T. King, 30 Church 
street, New York, representing the Bedford 
Foundry & Machine Co. 

4-ton electric hoist, with 108-foot lift, for the 


Colfax power house of the Duquesne Light- 
ing Co., Cheswick, Pa., through Dwight P. 
Robinson, Inc., 71 Broadway, New York, 


to Armington Engineering Co. 

10-ton, used crawler crane of the 
Co., for George A. Fuller Co., New 
to a Philadelphia dealer. 

Locomotive crane for the Boston elevated rail- 
road, Boston, to the Brown Hoisting Machin- 
ery Co. 

Coal bridge for the Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., New York to the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co. 

One full circle, high speed pile driver for the 
Canadian Pacific railroad, to McMyler-Inter- 
state Co. 

20-ton crane, 


Link-Belt 
York, 


57-foot span, for the Honolulu 


ae MMT TTT 
CUT HE 
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2001 Conway building formerly of the 
Steel & Tube Co. of America. Last 
week one machinery house took over 
five used tools from a Chicago in- 
terest and had sold two before getting 


them on its floor. 


Listlessness Characterizes Market 


ITTSBURGH, May 
characterizes the machine tool market 
from an in- 


13.—Listlessness 
buying although 
quiry standpoint, particularly upon good 
used machines, the activity is fair, The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., has 


as to 


cut down considerably its line of new 
equipment for East Pittsburgh, wanting 
only about eight items instead of the 


usual 30 or 40. This list as it now stands 
includes two lathes, a boring mill, 
or three special machines, and other items. 

The Carnegie Steel Co. is not expected 
to take action for several weeks on its 
large list for Homestead. In the used 
eguipment market the Reliance Machinery 
Sales Co. has been fairly active and re- 
cently has taken an order for a complete 
machine shop installation at East Liver- 
pool, O., with motors, shafting, etc., the 


two 


machine tool equipment, including a lathe, 
shaper, grinder, bolt cutter, pipe machine 
and radial drill press. It also is about to 
install another lot of similar equipment 
at Charleroi, lathe, 
grinder, drill press, shaper, motors, shaft- 


Pa., including a 
ing, etc. Buyers are out in the market 
themselves in an effort to Iocate desirable 
machinery and are not issuing many in- 
When they see 
what they want they purchase it if the 


quiries through the mail. 


and Inquiries 


Iron Works, 233 Broadway, New York, to 
a midwestern builder. 
23-ton locomotive crane for a sand and gravel 
company in Milwaukee, to McMyler-Inter- 
state Co. 
20-ton locomotive crane for a_ sand 
in Ohio, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 
10-ton locomotive crane for a contractor in 
Pittsburgh, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 
10-ton locomotive crane for a contractor in 
Steubenville, O., to McMyler-Interstate Co. 
crane for the Consumers 
Mich., to the Ohio 


company 


25-ton locomotive 
Power Co., Jackson, 
Locomotive Crane Co. 


Paving & Con- 
Ohio 


20-ton crane to the McNichol 
struction Co., Philadelphia, to the 
Locomotive Crane Co. 


30-ton locomotive crane for the Simpson Log- 
ging Co., Pacific Coast, to the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 


20-ton locomotive crane for W. P. 
Pensacola, Fla., to the American 
Derrick Co. 

10-ton gasoline crawler crane, 
clam shell bucket, for the 
provement & Road Co., Inc., 50 
street, New York, to the Pawling & 
nischfeger Co. 


Harbeson, 


Hoist & 


equipped with 
Highway Im.- 
Church 
Har- 


20-ton, 4-motor crane for the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., reported placed with a 
Milwaukee manufacturer of overhead cranes. 


2-ton trolley for the National Tube Co., Lo- 
rain, O., to the Shaw Electric Crane Works. 











Three 
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price is sufficiently low. The crane mar- 
ket is not as active as it was although 
some fairly large 
pected to be closed up before June 1. 


propositions are ex- 


Miscellaneous. Buying Stronger 
C INCINNATI, May’ 13.—Miscella- 


neous buying of individual tools 


feature the local machin- 
The 


month 


continues to 


few lists which came 
still 


prospect of 


ery market. 
are before the 
their 


out last 
trade with 
closing before the end of this month. 
The Union Gas & Electric Co. 1s 
taking bids on_ several 
and other electrical equipment for the 
plant being built on 
The 
company contemplates the purchase of 
approximately $1,000,000 of such equip- 
The G. A. Gray Co. has re- 
order Southern 


every 


transformers 
new generating 
the Ohio river near Cleves, O. 


ment. 
from the 
planer for its 


ceived an 


railway for a_ switch 


shops at Chattanooga, Tenn. Other 
tools disposed of here during the 
past week were motor-driven lathes, 
radial drills and small drills. The J. 


A. Fay & Egan Co. reports the sale 
of several woodworking machines. The 
Works has received 
tools 


American Tool 
from the 


Boye & 


an order for several 


Southern railway, while the 


Emmes Co. has been awarded a con- 
tract for a_ selective head engine 
lathe from the same railroad. De- 
mand for used machinery is_ better 
although many buyers experienced a 
lull last week as compared with busi- 
ness during the past month. 


of the Week 


Orders Pending 


20-ton crane with 5-ton auxiliary, for 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa.; pending. 

10-ton electric traveling crane for United States 
bureau of mines, Forbes street, Pittsburgh; 
pending. 

3-ton electric 


Lorain 


traveling crane for F,. Howend, 


69 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee; pending. 
Two locomotive cranes, one gasoline hoist 
and three gasoline loaders, deputy minister 


of highways, department of public highways, 
S. L. Squire, Toronto, Ont.; bids being taken 
until May 23. 

15-ton crane for the R. D. Nuttall Co., Pitts- 
burgh; may buy used crane if in good con- 
dition. 

5-ton crane for the Superior 
Co., Monaca, Pa.; 


tions already in. 

One crane or more to be purchased by the 
American Roll & Machine Co., Warren, O.: 
new company recently formed; formal inquiry 
expected soon. 


Steel Products 
several tentative proposi- 


One crane for the Erie Steam 
Erie, Pa.; bids being tabulated. 

Several cranes for the Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 

20-ton electric crane 52-foot span for the bu- 
reau of yards and docks, for installation at 
the Charleston navy yard, the A. D. Grane- 
er Co., 15 Park Row, New York, low bid- 
der on an Erie crane. 

10-ton locomotive cranes for Japan, the 

York ex 


Shovel Co., 


Electric 


inquiry being issued through New 
port houses. 
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Recent Industrial Business Changes 


HE Webster Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of con- 
veying and power transmission 
machinery, has purchased the con- 


trolling interest in the Brinkley Sup- 
nly Co., Seattle. The name of the 
Seattle branch is now Webster- 
Brinkley Co. and offices and p‘ant are 
located at 651 Alaska avenue. R. 
C. Brinkley is president of the 
new company and A. T. Perkins, 
president of the Webster Mfg. 
Co., is vice president. 

x * * 

Black Steel & Wire Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has opened an of- 
fice at Seattle. 

x * * 

The Keystone Machine & Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, has taken 
over the Turner Fricks Gasoline 
Engine Works at Sharon, Pa. 

* a + 

Kobert Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has decided to move to 
Baltimore. The change is expected 
to take place shortly. 

x * * 

Grinnell Co. of the Pacific has 
moved from 560 Mission street to 
its new offices and plant, located 
at Fifth and Brannan streets, San 
Francisco. 

* * x 

Modern Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co., has opened an office at 
710 Guaranty building, Palm 
Zeach, Fla., with C. F. Smith, 
sales manager, in charge. 

* * * 

Fred C. Becker, L. C. Smith 
building, Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed district representative for 
Gordon & Belyea, Inc., agents in 
the Northwest for cast iron pipe 
of the Pont-a-Mousson Foundries. 

* * * 

The Holland Furnace Co., Hol- 
land, Mich., manufacturer of fur- 
naces and heaters, has opened a 
branch office at Niles, O., in charge 
of I. D. Morgan and C. E. Rob- 


Huhn Mig. Co., manutacturer 
of metallic packing and supplies, 
now is located at its new plant, 
1391-3 Sedgwick avenue, Bronx, 
New York. The general offices 
and plant are now combined. 
_ + * 
The Vanadium-Allovs Steel Co., 


Latrobe, Pa., has moved its New 


York branch office’ from 143 Lib- 
erty street to 270 Madison avenue. 
J. H. Roberts is eastern sales man- 
ager of the company. 

* * a 

Rogers, Brown & Co., Erie Coun- 
ty Bank building, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will market the aluminum and alu- 
minum alloy products of the Nia- 
gara Falls Smelting & Refining 
Corp., that city. 

:.2 -2 

Southern Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., has changed its name to 
Southern Ornamental Iron Works, 
has moved to Dallas, Tex., and has 
increased its capital stock from 
$60,000 to $100,000. 

+ * * 

The Concrete Engineering Co., 
Omaha, Neb., has moved its Mil- 
waukee offices from the Colby- 
Abbot building, 445 Milwaukee 
street, to the new Bartlett build- 
ing at 130 Grand avenue, where 
it occupies suite 1005. 

* * * 

Perfection Tool Hardening Co, 
has moved its offices from 1229 
South State street, to 1742 West 
Austin avenue, Chicago. John 
Hulting is president and Arthur G. 
Henry sales engineer of the com- 
pany. 

* * x 

Wilson Welder & Metal Co., 
132 King street, New York has 
moved its plant and general offices 
as of May 1 to the Wilson build- 
ing, Hoboken factory terminal, 
Hoboken, N. J. Increased demand 
made larger quarters necessary. 

* + 

The E. Borgerson & Co., Wells- 
boro, Pa., manufacturer of art 
metal works, has moved to Corn- 
ing, N. Y., and is located tempo- 
rarily at 8 West Erie avenue, the 
latter city. Emil Borgerson is 
president of the company. 

* * x 

Isaacson Iron Works has removed 
to its new plant at 2971 East Mar- 
ginal Way, Seattle. This site for- 
merly was owned by the i'acific 
Construction & Engineering Co. 
which company was acquired by 
the Isaacson works as reported in 
Iron TraAvE Review, May 1. 

x * * 

Rudolph Kastner and Mike 
Freedman, partners doing busi- 
ness as the B. F. & K. Sheet 
Metal Works, Milwaukee, have dis- 


solved by mutual consent. Mr 
Kastner will continue the busi- 
ness and assumes all liabilities 
and _ assets. 

+ ok * 

Des Moines Steel Tank Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has purchased the pa- 
tents and machinery of T. Lennox 
Co., Marshalltown, Ia., for the man- 
ufacture of steel baskets for agri- 
cultural use. John H. Albrecht is 
president and general manzger of 
the Des Moines Steel Tank Co. 

* 4 * 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 
has transferred its Pittsburgh 
office from the fifteenth floor of 
the Farmers Bank building, ‘to 
rooms 517-20 of the same building. 
William R. Jarvis, manager of the 
Pittsburgh office since 1904, re- 
mains in charge. 

* * * 

American Steel & Wire Co. is 
re-establishing its branch office at 
Memphis, Tenn., which was discon- 
tinued in 1917 when the government 
took over the company’s production 
for war work. George D. Kirkham will 
be sales agent there for the company 
with offices in the Security building. 
Warehouse facilities will be pro- 
vided in the municipal river and rail 
terminal. 

* * * 

The Master Motor Truck Mfg. 
Corp., recently incorporated, has 
taken over the plant, equipment, 
tools and trade mark of the Master 
Motors Corp, 2381 Archer avenue, 
Chicago. C. C. Smith heads the 
new company. B. W. Zumstein 
is in charge of sales assisted by 
Robert Crowthers, who will handle 
the advertising. Production has 
been increased under the new 
control. 

* * x 

The Oilgear Co., Milwaukee, man- 
ufactuter of variable speed hydrau- 
lic power transmissions, hydraulic 
broaching machines, presses, riveters, 
etc., has appointed the Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Co., 17 South 
Jefferson street, Chicago, as_ its 
agent in the Chicago territory. H. 
W. Jones, G. C. Edwards, W. F. 
Neble, H. F. Roberts, George -R. 
Ray, George Habicht Jr., and J. G. 
Klieber of the Marshall company 
now will handle sales of the Oilgear 
company products in the Chicago 
district. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Tampa Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Co. plans constructing branch 
plant. at Tarrant City. Ernest Kreher is 
president. 

GADSDEN, ALA.—Agricola Pipe Co., op- 
erator of a gray iron foundry, plans constructing 
shed 60x125 feet, pattern shop 30x90 feet and 
topping shed 30x60 feet. Installation of new 
equipment is planned to supplement that now 
in operation and to make the plant more mod- 
ern. 

TALLADEGA, ALA.—Eagle Iron Works, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by J. S. 
Hanson, as president and general manager; 
J. A. Nelson as secretary and treasurer. A 
plant has been acquired on North street, and 
work of remodeling has been started. 

EMERYVILLE, CAL.—Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. plans expenditure of $600,000 for 
warehouse on site recently purchased at Hol- 
lis street from Forty-fifth street to Stanford 
avenue. George C. Robb is superintendent 
of supplies for the Pacific company. 

LOS ANGELES—A $100,000 plant will be 
constructed here by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit. A. CC. Fruehauf president and 
general manager, recently returned to De- 
troit from here. 

LOS ANGELES—Thomas Products Co., 1722 
South Los Angeles street, has been incorporated 
for $100,000 to manufacture and distribute re- 
frigerating machinery, by P. E. Thomas and 
H. H. Wetzel. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.—A boiler 
plant is to be constructed here for the Glockner 
sanitorium. Construction program involves ex- 
penditure of $140,000. 

CRAIG, COLO.—A modern foundry and ma- 
chine shop with capacity for heavy castings is 
planned for establishment here soon. 

MONTE VISTA, COLO.—Approximately 
$30,000 will be spent for equipment shortly 
the Chelan mining companies at Platoro, 


by 
Charles S. Barnes is purchasing 


near here. 
the machinery. 

PUEBLO, COLO.—Southern Colorado Power 
Co. has been incorporated for $50,000. 

ABINGDON, ILL.—Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Chicago and Boston, engineers, have been 
commissioned by the American Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. to design and supervise construction of ad- 
dition to its plant here. 

CHICAGO—The Club Aluminum Co., 800 
West North avenue, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 to manufacture and deal in aluminum 
and aluminum ware, by William A. Burnette, 
Albert W. Clutter and S, Hayden. 

CHICAGO—Ruda Mfg Co., 2306 South 
Kedzie avenue, has been incorporated for 
$250,000 to manufacture and deal in sashes, 
doors, frames, etc., by Henry Sonnenschein, 
Louis A. Ruda and Hugo Loewry. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Taximeter Co., 1113 
West Roosevelt road, has been incorporated 
for $20,000 to manufacture and deal in taxi- 
meters and automobile accessories, by Harry 
M. and Sydney J. Sabath and Harold P. 
Minow. 

CHICAGO—Salstrom Carving Machine Co., 
4144 North Leclaire avenue, has been incor- 
porated with 150 shares no par value stock, to 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 


appeared. 











manufacture and deal in wood carving and wood 
shaping, surfacing and finishing machinery, tools, 
equipment, etc., by Ruth H., David N. and 
David B. Salstrom. 

DECATUR, ILL.—Wabash railroad is having 
plans drawn for car shop and store house to 
replace those recently damaged by fire, buildings 
to be 136x210 feet and 208x210 feet. Dwight P. 
Robinson Co., New York, is engineer. Noted 
March 13. 

SHELBYVILLE, IND.—The Van Dolsen- 
Porter Mfg. Co. has been incorporated for 
$25,000 to build) machinery, by Emmet L. 
Van Dolsen, Edwin M. Porter and Enos 
Porter. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA.—French & Hecht, 
machinists and founders, are planning addi- 
tions to include 1-story plant, 120 x 150 
feet, for which Frank D. Chase, Inc., 712 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is engineer. 

MASON CITY, IOWA-—-Standard Oil Co., 
Ninth street, S. E., plans 4 or 5-story, brick and 
reinforced concrete warehouse costing approx- 
imately $100,000. Engineering departments of 
the Standard company at 910 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, are preparing the plans. 

BALTIMORE—Starr Products Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 100 North High street, has been in- 
corporated for $100,000 by Joseph E. Nechan- 
kin and Harry C. McCord, to manufacture 
portable cribs. 

BOSTON—General Radio Co. has retained 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, to construct 
plant. Contracts for construction have been 


awarded to W. H. Whitcomb Co. 


BOSTON—Roberts, Holmes Co. has been 
incorporated for $25,000 to manufacture and 
deal in hardware, metal goods and power 
plant supplies, by Edwin A. Roberts, Gardner 
H. Crafts, Winthrop, Mass., and John F. 
Holmes. 

BOSTON—tThe Silver Plume Mines Co., 
has been incorporated for $125,000 to mine 
and deal in ores and metals, by William 
P. Everts, Brookline, Mass., Thomas W. 
Norris, Somerville, Mass., and S. Leo Sea- 
mon, Roxbury, Mass. 

BOSTON—The Superior Motor Parts Corp. 
has been incorporated for $150,000 to manu- 
facture automobile parts and accessories, by 
Edwin H. White, New York, Samuel W. 
Culver, Winthrop Highlands, Mass., and Jos- 
eph J. Colligan, South Boston. 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS.—City of New Bed- 
ford plans fire department repair shop on Pur- 
chase street. Chase, Pierce & Chase, Sixth and 
Union streets, are architects. 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS.—The Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., 58 West Second street, is 
taking estimations for 1-story plant addition. 

ZILWAUKEE, MICH.—Consumers Power 
Co. plans constructing third unit of power plant 
to cost about $1,500,000. 
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ALBERT LEA, MINN.—Southern Minnesota 
Gas & Electric Co. is having plans prepared by 
Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, architect and 
engineer, for extensive improvements to power 
plant at a cost of approximately $100,000. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Main Burner & Heat- 
ing Co. has been incorporated for $50,000 to 
manufacture heaters and burners, by D. W. 
Main, 4939 Prospect avenue. 

ST. LOUIS—The Watlow Electric Mfg. Co., 
1409 Pine street, has awarded construction 
contracts for 2-story, 38 x 40-foot plant for 
manufacturing electrical heating appliances. 

LIVINGSTON, MONT.—Northern Pacific 
railroad has started construction of $200,000 
boiler shops. 

COLUMBUS, NEB.—A new high 
containing manual training department is to be 
constructed costing approximately $300,000. 

OMAHA, NEBR.—J. E. Lift, 6720 North 


Twentieth street, is planning l-story, 66 x 120- 


school 


foot plant for machine shop use. 

DOVER, N. J.—Advance Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated for $150,000 
by Charles Peterman, Charles S. Moore and 
August Besha. 

IRVINGTON, N. J.—A $100,000 assembling 
plant will be erected by the Day Elder 
Motors Corp., to replace its present works 
sold recenty to the Public Service Corp. for 
the repair and construction of motor buses. 
The Day Elder company will remove all of 
its equipment to the new plant and also will 
install additional machinery. 

NEWARK, N. J.—The Newark Pattern 
Works has plans for addition to plant at 39 
Avenue L, for manufacture of metal and wood 
patterns. 

ORANGE, N. J.—A _ $35,000 addition will 
be erected at the local municipal power plant. 
Fred’ Luthy is chief engineer. 

AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—C. H. Collins Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated for $250,000 to man- 
ufacture tools and build machinery, by C. H. 
Collins, J. R. Cline and A. Suter. 


BROOKLYN, N. 


Works, Inc., has been incorporated for $2000 


Y.—Bensonhurst Iron 


by Harry Chevron, 140 Bay Twenty-sixth 
street, Charles Shirvan and Howard Shirvan, 
1840 Eijghty-first street. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Appropriations have been 
made of $200,000 for equipment for municipal 
filtration plant 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Houck Machine & Tool 
Corp. has been incorporated for $25,000 by C. C. 
and E. J. Weidemiller, and W. V. Houck, with 
Klein &. James, as attorneys. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Cook Corp. has been in- 
corporated for $50,000 to manufacture automo- 
bile rim removers, by J. A. Ford, M. E. Berk 
and H. S. Wasson, with J. E. Barry as attorney. 


DEPEW, N. Y.—Depew & Lancaster Light, 
Power & Conduit Co., 177 Central avenue, Lan- 
caster, N. Y., plans 2-story, 38x48-foot ware- 
Bley..&- Lyman, 240 
Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., are architects. 


house, of brick and steel. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—United San- 
itary Products Co., 65 Fifth avenue, New York, 
contemplates constructing 4-story plant at Foster 
and Buckley avenues. 
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Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS TE . ci chveccpccuwss CURE TO) DNONIOD. 6 5550.0 ck vcies 4.50¢ 
Besa .. Gives a ae ~. 349c to 3.515c Philadelphia, 3/16-inch .... 3 3.28c to 3.82¢c DE aa code k set ededs was a 4.50¢ 
BUMS Owe cust ei... 3.55¢ as iid a ss os KW: as -. De OEM: Sy ekkscwswonKedyes 4.20c 
CRIBARO. ..dcccccveccove reeves 3.20 San Francisco ..........+. 3.75¢ HOOPS 
ee GPP CTETELT 3.40c to 3.50¢ i . oe.) cond ebaw ee nes 3.50c Re ae ar ee 5.19c to 5.80¢ 
Cleveland ...+--eseeeveeeees 3.36 Be EMD cccctcvvccecenees ND I rea a 4.65c 
ae. MTTETE TITEL LL 3.35¢ Bt. Path: «iiss scccs esse ose See lee oe ss cistelacedecd 4.55¢ 
Los Angeles ....----+++++> 3.7506 NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS Cleveland ............-++45. 4.16¢ 
New York ....++..++++++++ 3.44¢t03.49¢ = Boston, 3/16-inch .......... CPUS TRS TUE son cekcesnsdnvcecsec 4.95¢ 
Philadelphia ......-+++++++++ 3.05CtOS.476 = Buffalo... ss eee ee cece ees 4.300 New York .........ccceees 5.19¢ 
Pittsburgh ...+--+eeeeevens 3.15¢ DE Cth vepadbaneaneawe 4.00c Philadelphia, 1 inch and wider 
San Francisco .....++++++. 3.75¢ NNR in coin o.0bs wakes 4.10c 20 gage and heavier .... 4.20c to 4.27c 
Seattle... ee ceeeeceeeeeeee SE hE nc neu eeesnawndp ana 3.65c to 4.06c Pittsburgh .........-+s.0e. 3.950 
St. Louis ..+---++eereeees Se PE se ked ntcdciscueed’ Se. | COME civ vs ddde ive vveces 5.50¢ 
St. Paul .. IRON BARS 3.45¢ Eee ee rr ae SS a Ee ee eS eee 4.80¢ 
PEE OE -wevecevecceweves 4.34c 
Boston .....sseeeeseerereee 3.49¢ to 3.515¢ Philadelphia ............... 3.90c to 4.15¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL 
DOD  sbesaserasurcaveia 3.50c Sen Francisco .....«.s.« 5.00c Boston (rounds) .......... 4.35¢ 
CHICAGO se eesseeeeeccceees Pe Ossi cisecevatectine a%se «Boston: (ehapes) —. 2.60000 4.85¢ 
DGS. 9 Sen wi ails o ada wee 3.40c to 3.50c A RE ER CIT 4.10¢ Buffalo (rounds) .......... 4.45c 
Detroit ..seseveeeeesceeees RS eget ene 4.25c Buffalo (shapes) .......... 4.95¢ 
OW WORK ccccccosesesece 3.49¢ F BLACK SHEETS Chicago (rounds) ......... 4.00c¢ 
POIMEMEEN civ dsecasisyeses .0Seto3.47¢ NO. 28 4.850 to 5.00c Chicago (shapes) ......... 4.50c 
he. . Bs tent sau bnew as < 3.35¢ Oerla PUNE HVENS CH 06S 9.0'0 9 08 G9 to 500e Cincinnati (rounds) ....... 4.25¢ 
REINFORCING BARS Buffalo ...-+++++-seeeeress 270, Cincinnati (shapes) ....... ‘ 4.75¢ 
Mase” ci ccisccvsdvecvauce Meare Chicago sees e ee eeeeeeeeess 480 Cleveland (rounds) ........ 4.100 
ee eee .. 2,50¢ to 2.60c pera ot ot ittiels SA age le Pyne 4.750 Cleveland (shapes) ........ 4.60¢ 
Cincinnati ........ seeeceees 3.40¢ to 3.5Uc D Peaeene. wR O¥ CFS 86 S95. 019.6 ° 485 Detroit (rounds) .......... 4.30c 
CTL iis Gab cn one hoes 0s 3.36¢ etroit eee erent? 6.200 Detroit (shapes) .......+. 4.80c 
Pee ee ae Cee 3.60c Los Angeles ..........++-- rH Los Angeles (rounds) ...... 5.75¢ 
Lam, meeies, ty -C.. Tasca 4.00c ne Pin: diamante anche ake mid 4.90c to - 7 New York (rounds) ...... 4.40c 
a Gee 3.00 ¢ ag «Tie aad glad 9 canteen ’ aoc New ,York (shapes) ...... 4.90c 
DEE 6 iia o's sc ausba'es 3.00c to 3.47c Sea FANCISCO .seereseeens S95e Philadelphia (rounds) .... 4.15¢ to 4.35c 
Ret 2.40 to 2.50e “iy < gitar aa 200, Philadelphia (shapes) .... 4.65c to 4.85¢ 
San Francisco, C. L. ...... 3.650 St. Louis ......-esseeeeeees . Se Pittsburgh (rounds) ....... 4.05c 
San Francisco L. C. L. .... 4.00c St. Paul ....-.---eeee sees 4.95¢ Pittsburgh (sq. hex and flats) 4.55¢ 
EE ERE Se Se 3.5Uc NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS San ~~, aon oe or 
SHAPES, STRUCTURAL —  __—s—_ Boston ....ccececscccscetes 5. 6.00c peattie (rounds) ......+.. -00c 
"A aa dhest.ah aes oS dam 3.59c to 3.615¢ oomee .. 7 Pate 5.85¢ to 6.10 St. Paul. (rommde i s.sis0.. 4.250 
Buffalo ...--- seeeeeeeeees ES . —Teneseeppaaateeeins 5.60¢ WELDED PIPE 
Chicago vvesrersceereeeess lai" Beeeeerreessresrs: 5.95¢ Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
squeenats a ene oe 3.50¢ to — EE ee 5.60c to 5.80c Standard Steel Pipe ° 
eveland. 5... 2... e eee seeee : DES kin eenbid Ne bamawde 6.00¢ : : 
eT SS eee 3.45¢ Tie MRIS 5 6c os adie e scons 7.00c (Subject to species) Galvanized 
Los Angeles .......-+++++: 3.85¢ Ae a re 5.85¢ %-%-inch butt —31 2 
Rh Eee -++++ 3.54¢t03.59€ = Philadelphia ...............+ 5.90cto6.25c {ze MEN, OUI sseeee + 
Philadelphia ......02--+0++00 4 oT ae gg > on ie aan ites 6.50c Hs mee pont se teeees —41 —24 
Pittsburgh ....--.+++se000s Se UMMM pairs schdcctaktee tsi se fete wee Se a = 
San Francisco ...+..++++ 3.60¢ ee PP ORr re re eee 6.00c a pe _ ig eats — 
Seattle (large shapes) .... 3.60c St. Paul 5.75c to 6.00c ee er pine ten —44 —30 
ee eer te pea 3.45¢ ee ee es : *8-inch lap .......... —41 —11 
Ss omer 3.55¢ BANDS 9-10-inch lap ....++.. —35 — § 
PLATES ee ae 4.315¢ 41-12-inch lap ........ —34 —€¢ 
Py eee ree 3.59c to3.615c Buffalo .......cceeeeecnee 4.35c Wrought. Iron Pipe 
IN ie 0's Ceged ae over e's 3.65¢ Chicago — ....--eeeeeeereee 3.95c Black Galvanized 
og ee Se ae 3.30 Cincinnati ...+eeseeeeeeeeee 4.25¢ %-%-inch butt ...... +44 +78 
ee MTEL CCE CTE. 3.50¢ to 3.60c Cleveland .......++e+seeeeee 4.16c Meimeh Gait . .cseceese apie +19 
ee LPT ee Le 3.46¢ EPNENE osicecvesesccecvacs 4.10c %-inch butt .......... —11 + 9 
PE paces ccviedaes ses 3.45¢ Los Angeles .............. 4.65c 1-1%-inch butt ...... —14 + 6 
Detroit, 3/16-inch ........ 3.45¢ New Yorks ......5..0.+0+. 4.34¢ to 4.39¢ inch lap .....scceaee —5 +14 
Vos Ammeles ....cccce ceune 4.00c | RS rer ee 4.00c to 4.27¢c SGAICR. TAD cccccsdece —11 t 6 
OEE Siw Sie dase cesses 3.54¢ to 3.59c >... Pa 3.95¢ ry SO SO eee — 3 16 | 





NEW YORK—A $125,000, 2-story, 100x100- electrical and mechanical repair shop to be of reinforced concrete, steel and_ brick. 


foot garage is planned for 240 East Fifty-fourth erected at the Coney Island yard, to cost BEND, OREG.—Columbia Valley Power 
street, by Stewart W. Ehrich, 1 Pershing Spuare. approximately $500,000. Co. will start construction shortly of power 
NEW YORK—Meagher Screw Machine Prod- QUEENS, L. I., N. Y.—United Art Metal plant on Deschutes river to produce 160,000 
ucts Co, has been incorporated for $7400 by Co. has been incorporated for $6000 to manu- horsepower. 
T. A. Theilheimer with M. Berkowitz, 291 Broad- facture art metal products, by S. and R. Gross- PORTLAND, OREG.—Sutton & Whitney, 
way, as attorney. feld and M. Rose, with Grossfeld Bros. 116 [Lewis building, architects, are preparing plans 
NEW YORK—Tenzer & McKible have Nassau street, New York, as attorneys. for 7-story reinforced concrete building, 100x200 
been incorporated for $20,000 to make tin BEACHWOOD, O.—The _ Speed-O-Feeder, feet to be erected on Irving street. Building will 
and iron and products, by P. Tenzer and Inc., has been incorporated for $10,000 to be used for an automobile assembling plant. 
K McKible, with J. Bregman, 233 Broad- manufacture and deal in automatic devices, PHILADELPHIA—General contract for 
way, as attorney. by J. E. Gavin, A. V. Birnbaum, T. D. Lamb, the erection of a $150,000 power house at 


NEW YORK—A site has been acquired P. M. Kuederle and E. C. Gambetta. Sixty-eighth and Elmwood streets, for the 


at Elmsford, N. Y., by the New York Cen- COLUMBUS, O.—The Columbus Screen & General Electric Co. has been awarded to 
tral railroad for the erection of a power plant Weather Strip Ce has been incorporated the White Construction Co., Inc., New York. 
to be used in connection with the .proposed for $10,000 to manufacture and deal _ in 


ST. CLAIR, PA.—The Philadelphia & Read- 


lectrification { it Putnam division. screens and metal products, by Edward S. . : : : : , 
electrification 0 > ing railroad, Reading terminal, Philadelphia, 


aaa a , : . Fergus, Alvin C. Gibbs, C. J. Parsons, John : 
NEW YORK—<Aeona Mig. Co. has been in- “ty “ pPamgeet ms 3 “ isis J plans constructing 1-story, 53 x 61-foot ma- 
‘ “ergus 2 iyae ° ark. . 


corporated for $150,000 to manufacture electrical chine shop here. 
ai ; js ‘ > varrelly, MARION, O.—American Malleable Castings siete: a cae ie : ‘ 
apparatus, by J. A. Barton and F. J. Farrelly ks “s np ABBEVILLE, S. C.—Seaboard Air Line plans 
with E. J. Redmond, 509 Fifth avenue, as at- Co. has retained Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chicago, . , 
: : : enlarging machine shops and warehouse here. 
engineer and architect, to erect new core build- 


orney. 
: os EW YORK—J. Rudges Co. has been in- ing and make extensive additions to power plant. GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Greenville Steel 
corporated for $50,000 to manufacture electrical PIQUA, O.—The Safety Positive Hand Sig- & Foundry Co. has plans for remodeling and 
novelties, by J. Rudges, G. Feinman and B. nal Co. has been incorporated to manufac- installing machinery in plant recently leased. 
Rosenblatt, with Phillips, Jaffe & Jaffe, 1170 ture accessories for automobiles, by Gerald Edward McCrady is president of the company 
Broadway, as attorneys. L. Koon, Charles Sheaf, Elmer Sheaf, John and Daniel H. Wallace Jr., is secretary. 
NEW YORK-—Bids are being asked by Reardon and Frank Mikoljewski. ARANSAS PASS, TEX.—McCorkle Pipe 
the Rapid Transit commission, 49 Lafayette PORTSMOUTH, O.—Linde Air Products Line Co., is reported to have awarded con- 


street, on about 700 tons of steel for “am. €o.,.. New York, will erect a large plant here tracts for a large quantity of machinery and 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 


regularly upon request. 
Y Upson Works 


_ Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 


uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 


- and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 
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board is S. R 


equipment. Chairman of the 
McCorkle, 504 Burnett building, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


TEXARKANA, TEX.—American Cross Arm 
& Conduit Co. has been 
$25,000 by R. *. Calder and J. D. 


to manufacture telephone line 


incorporated for 
Latimer 
telegraph and 
materials. 

WICHITA TEX.—The Lone 
Tank Car Co constructing a plant for 
building tank cars and fabricating plates, 

LONGVIEW, W ASH.—Zimmerman-Wells- 
Brown Co., Portland, and Magor Car 


FALLS, Star 


plans 


Oreg., 


Corp., Passaic, N. J., will erect a car building 
plant to be operated jointly by the two com- 
panies 
SEATTLE—Best Tractor Co. has awarded 
contracts for a plant 98x116 feet. 
SEATTLE—Barnhill Mfg. Co. has been or- 


ganized to manufacture rail joints and conduit 
ls. A. W. Leonard, president of the Puget 
Power & Light Co. is head of the new 


( 
Sound 


company 


TACOMA, WASH.—Pacific Foundry Co., 
1113 St. Paul avenue, recently badly dam 
aged by fire, has purchased a site on East 
D street, where it will re-establish its plant. 


Noted April 24, 
BURLINGTON, 


Co., Racine, Wis., will 


Lockwood Oil 
branch 
75,000 


WIS.—The 

build a ware 
gallons 
15,000 gallon 


house and tank storage for 


here at a cost of $25,000. Five 


tanks will be needed. 


DELAVAN, WIS.—Architect H. C. Hengels, 
445 Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, is taking 


erecting a $25,000 public garage 
Arthur H. Schumacher 


bids for 
and repairshop for 
in this city. 
GOODMAN, 
public 
costing $25,000. 
GREEN BAY, 
Van de Ven and J. 
rated as the Wisconsin 


$6( 00 


-The Goodman Co. will 
here 


WIS. 


build a garage and _ repairshop 


WIS.—C. Jacobsen, P. A. 
Yeager have been incorpo- 
Fabricating Co. with 


capital, to fabricate and erect bridge, 


building, tank and 

HILES, WIS being 
the erection of the new Hiles school, 
Which will have manual training rooms. Archi 
tects Wolf, Harper & Truax, 7 
West Madison 

MILWAUKEE—H. E. Tautz, 
the Delta Mfg. Co., maker of hardware special 
Third incorporated 


other work. 


Bids are taken for 


high 


Sexton, 


street, Chicago, are in charge. 


proprietor of 


ties at 858 street, has 


CW 


STARTERS—The Allen-Bradley Co., Mil 
waukee, has issued a series of four pamphlets 
resistance start- 


describing alternating current 
starters, across 


automatic re- 


ers, semiautomatic resistance 


starting switch, and 
starters. All of the 
types of starters 


machine 


the line 
sistance 
illustrated with 
and the important 
are given. 


pamphlets are 
views of the 


features of each 


ENGINES AND GENERATORS—Denom- 
inating it an instruction book, Engberg’s 
Electric & Mechanical Works, St. Joseph, 


published a book of 32 pages de- 
drawings 


Mich., has 
voted to 
of the engines and generators 
by the company. Full details of the machines 
r parts are illustra- 


descriptions and 
manufactured 


detaiied 


reproduced in 
describes methods of 


and their 


tions, while the text 
operation and care. 
ELECTRIC MELTING POTS—Application 


of electricity to heating metals in pots where 


automatic control of temperature is desirable 


IRON TRADE 
for $25,000, using the old name. Addition to 
shop will be made. Noted May 8. 

MILWAUKEE—The Granolite 


manufacturer of 


Corp., 224 


Fourth street, lighting fix- 
build a new plant costing 
Ind. Plans are being 
Leichenko & Esser, 38 


Chicago. 


tures, intends to 
$125,000 at Monon, 
Architects 
street, 


made by 
South 
MILWAUKEE—A charter has been granted 
to the Nuway Co., Inc., to manufacture auto- 
Capital stock is $10,000 
William Baumheckel, 
Scharnhorst and G. 


Dearborn 


mobile accessories. 
end inecorporators are 
164 Martin street, L. C. 
F. Pieper. 


MILWAUKEE—Articles of 


incorporation 


have been filed by the Badger Gray Iron 
Foundry Co., capital stock $10,000, with 
100 no par common shares additional. The 
incorporators are Frank E. Shields, Arthur 
J. Butzen and Fred Graff. 
MILWAUKEE—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Universal Signal Sys- 


Business 


VANCOUVER, B. C- 


incorporated, 


British Columbia 


Vaive Co., ‘recently has acquired 
a site for manufacturing valves and for a brass 
working plant. Noted May 8. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The city council will 
build a machine shop on Cambie street, to cost 
$15,000, for tools will 
be required. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The British Col- 
Railway Co., Ltd., will start 
construction of addition 
$300,000 and also 


which machinery and 


umbia Electric 


work immediately on 
here to cost 
build 


John 


to gas plant 
briquetting plant at a cost 


Keillor, will be 


construction. 


proposes to 

of $50,000. 

in charge of 
CHIPPAWA, ONT.—Plans are 


pared for waterworks plant here to cost $80,- 
& Co., 


engineer, 


being pre- 


Connor 
Ont. 


000. Engineers are A. W. 


Royal Bank building, Toronto, 


PEMBROKE, ONT.—The plant of Superior 
Ltd., manufacturer of electric heat- 
irons, etc., was damaged by fire 


Electric, 
ing goods, 
May 6. It is 
rebuild. 


expected that the owners will 


is described in a bulletin by the Westing- 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. The 
pots described are designed for use with bab- 
bitt metal, solder, lead and others with melt- 


ing point between 450 and 950 degrees Fahr. 


Thermostatic control of temperature positive, 


motor action on the switch keep metal al- 


ways at the point desired. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING—Improvement in 
industrial 
described in a 16- 


distribution of heat in buildings is 
devices 


the Dwyer Equipment Co., 


the purpose of 
page brochure by 
heating sys- 
illus- 


Chicago. The principle of the 


tem is explained and the equipment is 
trated. It is claimed that this 
| operating expense and af- 
of heat, con- 


ventilating. Many 


system has a 
w first cost and 
fords good utilization ease of 
trol and adaptability for 


installations are shown. 


BLAST GATE—A wide variety of uses for 
its air-tight blast shown in a _ bul- 
letin recently issued by Rockwell 


gates is 
the W. S. 


May 15, 1924 


tem Co., stock $150,000. The manu- 
facture of silent signals will be undertaken. 
G. A. Koschin, electric contractor and manu- 


capital 








facturer, 124 Second street, and H. Duntz 
and Z. F. O’Leary are _ incorporators. 
MILWAUKEE—Cahill & q s, consult- 
ing engineers, 217 West Wat street, Mil- 
waukee, are working on plans@™pr installing 
oil-burning equipment in the r plant of 
the. Rundle Mfg. Co., manufac r of~ bath- 
tubs, brass goods and general mbing ma 
terials. Oil storage tanks of 000 gallons 


are planned. : 

OSHKOSH, WIS.—The Pime-Ihrig Co., 
woodworking machinery, which took _ over 
the defunct Washkosh Mfg. Co. electric 
washing machine business last fall, will build 
an addition to handle the overflow of orders 
in this department. 


RHINELANDER, WIS.—A boiler house 
addition with two new boilers will be made 
by the Marshall-Moon Furniture Mfg. Co. here. 


in Canada 


TORONTO, 
Ltd., has 
furnaces, 


ONT.—Cowan Oil Burners, 
incorporated to manufacture 
with $100,000 
Robert C. 


been 
heaters, etc., 
capital by Henry W. Cowan, 
Wheeler, Alfred H. Perfect and others. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Griffin Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
deal in hardware, iron, stéel, metal prod: 
minachinery, etc., with $40,000 capital; 
by Harry M. Ford, Melville W. Wilson, 
Robert D. Cumming and others. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Hydraulic Appliances, 
Ltd., has been incorporated to manufacture 
hydraulic machinery, water pumps, engines, 
valves, air compressors, etc., with $500,000 
stock; by Clarence A. Macdonald, 
Louch, David S. L. MacDougall and 


stoves, 


ucts, 


capital 
Cecil A. 
others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Great, Northern Iron & 


Smelting Co., Ltd, hag Been incorporated 
to carry on miing, smelting and = refining 
business; also the business of iron founders, 
iron masters, steel converters, etc., with $2,- 


000,000 capital by Ernest C. Sydney; Thomas 


C. Newman, Cyril I. O’Reilly and others. 


Trade Publications 


Co., New York. The device is said to be 
efficient, not only in the control of compressed 
air but also in lines 
paint and 


carrying powdered coal, 
such materials. The range 
of sizes and the construction of the gates are 
illustrations while the 
description of the uses 
equipment. A _ table of dimensions 


needed for various sizes of line 


starch, 
shown in numerous 
text is devoted to a 
of the 
shows sizes 


pipe. 


STEAM SHOVELS—Strength, 
and_ convertibility 


accessibility 
features of 
described in a booklet re- 
the McMyler-Interstate Co., 
part of the device is 
illustrations are pro- 
vided with a clear 
idea of the construction and operation of the 
shovel. Alternative equipment allows conver- 
sion into a locomotive crane with 40-foot boom 
for operating clamshell bucket, drag-line bucket 
Other equipment manufactured by 
illustrated. 


are claimed as 
the steam shovel 
cently issued by 
Cleveland. 
described in detail and 


furnishing the 


Every 


reader 


or magnet. 
the company also is 
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View taken in our No. 8 Sheet 
Mill, South Plant. 


Highest grade equipment, 
highly skilled workmen, in- 
flexible methods — absolute 
accuracy and uniformity is 








the result. 











Other Specialties: 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 


Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Casing 
Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 


METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 
VITREOUS ENAMELING | “ness: 
ENAMELING STOCK 
For Kitchen Utensils 
STOVE DOOR PANELS: SPLASHER MILK CAN STOCK 
BACKS: BROILER PANS: TABLE “Mansfield” Steel is the ultimate in 
TOPS: REFRIGERATORS: SIGNS: and Sheet Bars and in Sheets. It means 


satisfaction to the many users. Con- 
other flat work. stant study of the needs of users, and 


continuous application of the results of 


WABIK METAL SHEETS, like all other such study, in the way of improved 


methods in our plants has established a 


‘Mansfield’ Products, are rolled from our seuithhinn tei odtubliis aetaliaieid. 


‘“‘Bottom-poured”’ ingots. SHEET BARS 
They are very low in sulphur. INGOTS 


MansrieLp SHEET & [In PLate Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 

Mansfield Sheet &3 Tin Plate Co., 1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ; Mr. Herbert P. Hill, 401 Continental Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Mansfield Sheet 3 Tin Plate Co., 12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1512 B. F. Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. Wm. P. Horn Co., 301 Kerchoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wm. L. Hoffman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. P. Horn Co., Dekum Building, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. C. H. Beach, 617 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. P. Horn Co., 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 





























































CORRECTED TO TUESDAY 
NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
Steel Works Scrap os ae waeerereen I 
BirminhEAVY MELTING STERL atom: * Wosgapicania”"°°"""" lage wi7oe ron and Steel Works Scrap 
IN 0 cats, eran lk ow pierre 3. eS La ee : 7. a 
poaeen (dealers) .......... 10.00t01050 WNW y CITY WROUGHT Boston eeat™ TURNINGS 
Baflalo ......+++0++0-+-s000 tO te, SOE BOT «sp -n ners be i ehh MIDS Sacto bdice Cce'e’ +00 14/50 to 15:00 
Geried 2 cee Spelt Secs cssssss foeke 
Cincinnati «i... see eeeeev ees 11,$0 to 12.00 Chicago, No. 1 ............. 13.50 to 14.00 Eastern Pennsylvania... ivae eines 
Detroit (dealers) ©. --...... 2aeaeieee (alee, We, 2 2 . 11-50 to. 12.00 Pittsburgh ee ene 9.28 to 14.00 
wi t ; ennsylvania ........ 14.00 te 14.50 Ci : >» 1 wer eererevene .25to 8.75 Sige > gags ep tara ‘ to 00 
New York (dealers) “ incinnati, No. 1 .... BE wise duane sb vaness 10.00 
ik te ly: Bids bkice wnieen 9.00 to 9.50 to 10.50 
Pittsburgh ........220000200s 13 00 t9 18-50 on oe ip Speer a Pace re ace (2 re ee ee 
St. Louis...» +. ¢eesrvsvee nies eek Mel TP ete Bil inn nia ema nor tate 00 to 18.50 
Gee res stenenentce +, 12 sw sees demmene GO A cnennnns 35 2000 00-1050 poe, «has ~ 19:00 to 20.00 
Se. | vellcend pial Shaw: Werk aE EA a 8 SO te 1000 Bilflalo -.--seeeeereeeesens 19,00 to 20.00 
a ee ae “ 10.75 to 11.25 Eastern * sell Mg sawed co mp Cleveland ee Se ar - 18.50 to 19.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Pittsburgh, No. 1 ............ 4.00 to 15.00 Eastern Pennsyh or Sah hr 17.75 to 18.25 
eis Pittsburgh, No. 1 ............ 13.00 to 13.50 p; ennsylvania .....4.. 17.00 
ee, Se es ae to 14.00 t. Leouta, Mee: 2 gtiencess. site 11.50 to 12.00 eo kta S gets. tai aig tee 18.00 S oe 
Cleveland |. « seen seit +++ tt eee Firm ACHINE SHOP TURNINGS esas " SHAFTING | acme 
etroit (dealers) As eds ¢ .) IN 
— oy d gla seukeeioyee 13.00 na 13:50 ee (Gemlets) : cccnceis< 7. 750 30, 8.00 Chinen Penn. ote Me - 1900-to 20.00 
° scale pte lpn hehe 1 eo eo Tag) BEfialo, wnsnnncesesensenss ss 10.5010.11.00 Eastern Deausyivania’........ SEAS 20-50 
BUNDLED SHEETS Chicago | ....-..-sereseveess 70> 600 Newtek Galen)... 19.50 to 20.00 
ea Sn Soto 9:00 Ginmitmath eaesee ease o> sae a Lee 17.00 to 17.50 
a wey Spuhqae aier fom, o 8.50 to 9.00 Denuae iaeniocs) Whe Spo ae 11.25 to 11.50 Scat. ee 19.00 to 19.50 
evelat ihenseuneen ‘ fem. Te ceteged A Sees eta ting 8.00 
De sce aah aga es 10.20 ped nee na Sage st ae bo cies ks 12.00 1330 Iron Foundry Scrap ; 
astern enns isylve OEE oes éeans 11.90 t 12.0 i CAICTS) cower ens 8.00 to . 8.50 
in a aad aleaaa Aye ta Z. Eitteburgh a AE Ge Re ae 10.50 to 11.00 ‘CAR WHEELS : 
St. Louis . ST EMO acts eteor eae Birmingham, t 3 
V; MS sees eee een eeeecees 8.25 'ta GS. VaMeye. icccccascc cecccene. 5.50 to 6.00 Birmingham. ram Car ...... 17.00 to 18.00 ; 
PN aikiné tv bavinns cheese ot lene. eee 11,00 to'11.25 Boston” bee Op pabtete soa 
a SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE . CAST IRON BORINGS ee a ers)6........- 20.00 to 20.50 z 
Chicago +. .0.-2ee2eeevrerses 8.00 to 8.50 Birmingham (plain)... 15.50 to 16,00 Chicago, iron ...... 0.2 .ece ee 1850 to 17:00 
BORMER | CUCL cosryhloh bis stoma 7.90 to. 7.50 Bosto = (plain) ........ $0030 9.00 Cincinnati. ........-...:.+0.- aad to 17.00 4 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT arog mo = lle aa 9.50 to 10.00 Eeastern Pennsylvania... *-. 12 30 to 18-00 
NE. Sone chang than see 14.00 to 15.00 Buffalo (dealers) ....-.. 0.05 7.50to 8.00 New York iron (dealers)... ves ae ere i 
i aides... , 0... 1 Oe > eee bd, ee RS poe 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh, iron s . 14.25 to 14.75 z 
sen adldmeaaatt 12.08 69 12:38 Chicago ose neseneessnee ree: 10,00 04050 Pittsburgh, steel’ ..... 2.2... 16.00 to 16.50 ; 
 geppepererereeeery ee ae army ES Sc Uk'e seh eyes 9:00 to 9.50 St. Louis, iron ............ eo to 18.50 : 
Cieclnnd’ Cover’ 6 i) 1.211 12.78 0 18.00 Cleveland | ---2.0sr2esereter: 11.50 to 12.00 A. Rect m .00 to 15.50 i 
ee a a ee 16.50 to 17.00 Easte: we ers) waeeescceces 9.50to 10.00 Rirmingh - 1 CAST SCRAP : 
sToOv al J 7 ? m ennsylvania  (chem.) 13.50 to 14.50 ng Se Ac, aR a 18.50 to 1 f 
tte E PLATE Eastern Pennsylc Boston (con } 9.00 
pe Pat tats elias cebesaane Me . ‘aggre 4 ee 12.00 to 12.50 Buffalo sumers) ...:.... 21.00 to 21.50 
neon AO et Now, Yor (dealers) ........ 8350855 Gia tok... 17.50 to 18.50 
2 erege eines TE sas = ae aa a 11-5010 12.00 Cincinnati No. i”'machiaey | 
BS ae +760 50 St. Louis ..... ee eeeeeeees to 9.50 ° 2 i 
Cincinnati net a = os IE su WHA Soe & 9.0 00 010.05 0-5 12.75 to 13.25 Cleveland, — idupiaes 15.50 to 16.00 
Cleveland... ose t eons 8-50 to 9.00 MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS fasten Pen ow)” “Gisalaegs” faeeae ar ae 
Detroit (net ton) dealers .... 12.00 to 12.50 . For blast furnace use Eastern Pennsylvania, copula. He} afte 
“as | Pennsylvania ....... 14.00 oston Jeal N : : ‘ 
New York’ (Gealefs) ...ccass 11.00 a i180 Cleveland’ ap oe : i ‘ J z : ; Ft 2 it'30 7 yet Poneman’ cupola (des alers).. 13.00 to 13.50 
Aye neue enceecaw aan s 12.50 to 13.00 Detroit (dealers) ....... Soren hed ‘eae San Francisco ............. ite to 23,09 
St. Louis ape oeiee Sabdee bee 16.00 to 16.50 Leg Pennsylvania ........ 11,00 to 11.50 St. Louis, railroad ...-----. er Ps cos 
Oe tata tad PHOSPHORYS - ew York (dealers) ........ 8.25 to 8.75 a Louis, agricultural ...... 18.00 he 18.50 
Eeedpnell ids esa aa ” ae = IRON AXLES CYS cilee cs «ge. kb cute 129.50 to 20.00 
Eastern ‘Pennsylvania ........ 18 00 te 19.00 peer 7a pat ical Bu sedi 20.00 to 20.50 Bost HEAVY CAST 
hes Mae Gl Me as OME. Bake eo 31.00 to 32.00 Buffalo (breakable)... 2... tretetae 
Chicago SHOVELING STEEL ‘$0 Buflalo «0.0.0.0. 0secse ’ IE — coma haat ye deat pod 
Meat So veicynns ope oes nprs «ES OS = a a ie ee i 8.50 to 29.00 Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 00 to 12.25 
Petty IIE mee Serre oc 18.00 to 1880 Eastern ‘Pennsylvania -.---+ 14.00 to 1480 
ye ERSpeesEn@elgt > - Crt ta wok fie (00 to 26.50 New York (dealers) ........ to 14.5 
“KNUCKLES, COUPLERS 2.50 tg 13.00 New York (dealers) '........ 20.00 to 21.00 pie ee 14:50 to 18.00 
SaAMED A . <arducics otk sbanerov8 aT on eo tne Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 20.00 to 22.00 Te ORS 2: : 29 Sa 15.50 to 16.00 
Le a Po emia aaneentiie? 17.00 to 18.00 B IRON RAILS Ba B i EALLEABLE 
Pittsburgh «..-+.+.0000000003 hed ~qi Se eeenrererens tude Ee 16.50 to 17.00 
eecdtaeie Gs, scvcd 20a, cari $6.00 to 16.50 Ai asian s+ kant 17.50 to 18.00 RE ee 19.00 to 19 
ow FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Gincinmat 0ST 17.50 to 18.00 Chicago, railroad -..... "IID 18'$0 to 19:00 
MhicagO swe eee sere seesseetes t. Ss GER i ‘ hicago, agricult tae w: : 
Eastern Pennsylvania .... Past tase wags ARNE SAE 12.00 to 12.50 Cincinnati, a em Baas 17.39 to 35.08 
OO oe ers jemete ieee PIPES AND FLUES Cpeieens, baeeed eT rt fod gerd 
Ragen “Botte State Cot 0 13.50 pe sane a Cons eee 2.50 to 10.99 joven agricultural thas ate res He 
POE apo gamete so io. cs ieee aa 50to 9, veland, railroad ......... j ; 
of “ANGLE B Abs orenr to 6.50 Cleveland * 00 eae See 9.00 to 9.25 Basen (dealers) BA peerage 16.00 to 16-30 
Sg ons. tt iter Meme 1650 . RARLROAD GRATE -25 to 6.75 mn Pennsylvania, railroad 15. 1 
"PERROTT, tl RO a copemnainaeebiel a Pittsburgh, railroad “s-.+--. 15.00 to 18-0 
. . . WMDUED sinsvcccssccccsccosens 15.00 ,ouis, agricultural ....... 8 ” 
Tron Mill Scrap Chicago vesesseeeeeveeeeee 15.99 £0 13:59 St. Louis, railroad pene 5s 
spec gears. Cleveland 9... eo eseeees 13.25 to 13.50 . ; 
Birminghs vastern Pennsylvania ....... 14.0 : 
heey Ecaatice , . pesae Sanags ty to 12.50 a Y ork faeeens) «oc cae 3.00 Meg 350 Miscellaneous Scrap 2 
Pees Ceatbies) ..- 2.02. +05 13.00 to 13.50 i: EE Wada. wi Vek daeaed 14.50 to 15.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING i 
AR abhaaiee ot 12.50 t0 13.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Birmi 5 feet and over 4 
Chicago, No. 1 «....++++++. erie Rs we Regmaepe gaa ieee 000) Eee cite ooo 16.00 to 17.00 : 
Shicago, No. 2 .........005 13 See 14.25* Cl icago Ue Fa acsaceese 11.50 to 12.00 Chi Oe (dealers): Kian viens 14.00 to 14.50 : 
Cincinnati, Ob eset 10,08ee 10:50 an (under 10 ee ha 9.75 to 10.00 toon lP eBGe Sac heb eae chub e 15.50 to 16.00 ie 
detroit, No .2 ......:.:- y t ; | ov@ 10 in.) ’ 2... 8.00to 8.25 D MU Goin 80sec cen sone 15.25t : ; 
Basters Pennayivania :. 12.00 012.50 Detroit (dealers) . 90 Oe EE aioe hck-« aciiggs Cisaine pede ee 
te ah 12.00 to 12.50 Detroit (dealers) ........-. 9.00'to 9. ) pinapiggd Cita 11.50 : 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 14 0 ed see FORGE Fagg Eastaee Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 17°30 | 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 ........ HP hon ee posten! ~ deal SCRAP vew York (dealers) ....... 14.00 t 14.5 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 .......... i eetsigso Chicago .... med ish cheba 8.00 to 8.50 Pittsburgh district .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Oe ee D555 eet. S 10:50 .50 E otastesens see eeeeees 17.50 to 18.00 OEE E032 tne ch tiewssnh 14.7 tre 
y NO. 1 wee ee eee ees 50 to 11.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... eee SON gia ee il ai 75 to 15.25 
og oo ay: Re teatane 11.50 to 12.00 ARCH eee LOCOMOTIVES 
= LIE pot 00 ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS | Chicago, --..-.. bees <r 
Boston (dealers) ....44... eieciuaes St. boa ...%....4 +s... 19,50'to 20.00 OR ities sola tee 17.00 to 17.50 
Rigen ces). a 19-5010 10.00 St. a eee ES ag oagallinpbiomaneni aan 14.00 to 14.50 
ag Pennsylvania ..... : 2. 14.00 to 15.00 Chi ANGLE BARS—IRON _1oW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
ew York (dealers) ........ a TT ge ka 150001000 Kamin Sensi. 16.00 to 16.50 
Lv dneé bus’ sacewes 18.00 to 18.50 Pittsburgh sylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
“APPS oo rrr 18.00 to 18.50 
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One of the No. 2 iilinlaice Creeper Cranes at the mills of The Celbtex Co., New @ebsie, La. 


Performance Proved Their Worth 


The performance of Brownhoist cranes is so universally 
satisfactory that owners in most cases standardize on 
Brownhoists for their additional equipment. 


“TOE: 


We have just prepared Recently The Celotex Co., of New Orleans, Louisiana, 
rahonesil a .. purchased their fifth No. 2 Brownhoist creeper crane. 
No. 2 Brownhoist: a These repeat orders are conclusive evidence of the worth 
small crane that offers of these cranes as economical material-handling machines. 


a choice of R.R. truck 
or creeper truck mount- 
ings, powered with 


These five creeper cranes are employed in handling 
baled bagasse, or sugar cane fibre, the raw material from 


steam, gasoline engine which Celotex insulating lumber is manufactured. 

or electric motors. The satisfaction of this company with Brownhoist cranes 
_Write for your copy of | _is typical of hundreds of industrial plants, railroads, mines 

Man Power Multiplied. and contractors in all parts of the world. 


Our experience in solving the handling problems of 
scores of industries will be helpful to you. Let us show 
you what a Brownhoist will do on your work. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 
Products— Locomotive Cranes, Buckets, Bins, Heavy Dock Machinery and Bridge Cranes 


-BROWNHOIST 


MATERIAL HAN DLIN G M A C H NER Y, 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5.65 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 5.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 


WOR Sccndecoudeseeceanhaevescetantka 4.90 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
WOR ck cacudidap esc evbsdunccseseaunn . 4.75 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 


ee ER  Scesadbscuasobse 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per Cemt ..cccccess 12.50 to 14.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 


SO: BO BER cowesspesces 9.00 to 9.50 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

Be: BOP GOR. savessisccccs 10.00 to 10.50 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 

20 GE Da. GUE . ccnwceccess 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

Oo SO OOF GORE cc cewccess 8.00 to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 

50 to 54 per cent ........ 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do mot include duty at rate 1 
per cent per pound of metallic manganese 
contained 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent........ 

-nominal 44 to 46 cents c.i.f. 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......... 

nominal 44 to 46 cents c.i.f. 
Caucasian, $3 to 55 per cent........ 

Fe eo. all Ordinary, 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

bacothaGe Washed, 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 

Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
BTOSR POM ceccesccvnccvece 


$19.00 


20.60 to 21.10 


Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 2.65¢ to 2.75 

Structural rivets L. : 
Pittsburgh 

Rivets, 7/16-in. 
(cadéiddacbbabn staminieianet 0 and 10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 


eee eee ee eee eee 


Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 
coe eee 406 d's bullae i $5.00 to 4.75 off list 

Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 
Ee Re $5.00 to 4.75 off list 

Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
eae Ten a ae $4.50 to 4.25 off list 


square or hexagon.... 
sews tide en¥ees exwer $4.50 to 4.25 off list 

Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
S-inch and larger ........ 75 and 10 off 

Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller ....80, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 


Cold punched 


(% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
SEEN EE, Weaeceweceses 60, 10 and 10 off 
ee eg os 5 oo wink bk and 10 off 
Larger and longer .......... 60 and 10 off 

MACHINE BOLTS 

(%& x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread ...... 60 10, 10 and 10 off 
8 eS” (eee 60, 10 and 10 off 
Larger and longer ..60, 10 and 10 off 

% x 4 inches cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread ............-.50,10 and 10 off 
Larger and longo... .ccoccseccces 50, 5 off 
ier GCtmws.. ««sstbe cisies 65, 10 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads. 

eee Se ae 50 and 10 off 

4 to 10 heads............. 50-10 + 20 off 
Fiat and round head stove bolts...... 
a eee oe 80,10 and 5 off 

4% fiere ee 80, 10 and § off 

pp bo pbodcrogabhecoceuesct™ 25 and 10 off 

t a with hot pressed nuts...... 

ery. ed 60, 10 and 10 off 





Bolt ends with cold punched nuts.... 


Eb ahw wees ates 50, 10 and 5 off 
Sb ob ens-esines 60, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts........ 

Fre b eo cide w'bbs cnaignsesome 45, 10 and 5 off 
Washers 
Wrought washers ........ $5.50 to $5.75 off 
Steel Pipe 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
SEINE ob evcsvovecsveses 45 19% 
% and H-inch ........0. 51 25% 
EE PE ES TE Tee 516 42% 
PERL: Sees cuasecesseess 60 48% 
CED sce sccccscnes 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
DRG ks cacsnedwennes 55 43% 
2% to Ginch ......ecee0. 59 47% 
D 06 Dh oo siesicesnecs 56 43% 
D Oe TED cccccccectes 54 41% 
11 and I2-imch ...cccccess 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
E20 DANE ciccccsoceses ey 
Lap Weld 
BORE ccncuchseesevensens 53 41% 
B56: th: GERM. cdiwccccaces. 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Oe eee 41 24% 
3% and P-inch ....ccccere 47 WY 
DR see pnadbachaceeee 53 42% 
IT cbs dwateeeees 58 47% 
5 6p LSE vs io o's om ose 60 49% 
DRO SOME « cdlbs ode vines 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
EE Fete nae ep atts eves 53 42% 
2H 00 S-fach cc ccccccvces 57) 46% 
WH, UO BONEN sccccccccces 56 45% 
T° Wee iid dines cuoes 52 39% 
> GE . vere nsvcece 49 32% 
12 end: TRC ec sdice cscs a4 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
Ne eR or ae 42 32% 
% to LWA-inch ..cccccccee 45 35% 
Z 00 S2IR4RCR .ccccsrocces 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
SRT. niadkvedeie ns exe 41 52% 
29GB WEE wc ccccccce 43 34% 
G58 (Oe NO caacvescvcs 42 33% 
eee eee 38 25% 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +11 +39 
SEEROR © 60500 0b 56d 00880% 22 2 
RE DOU i scenes ce. 28 11 
Se TSG BR | vinta s cocees 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch....... Upon application 
ENOL on uuebeb dbase ccce.e 23 7 
2% to G-inch ...c.ccccee 26 11 
POO GO a Shee 8 is vccce 23 13 
F WO BE oh ebssc ccccs 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 


Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
% and #-inch ........ +19 +54 
Fe-inch ocusorshi.ciince 21 7 
s- OM i Kosieb'ss 0 004 ak 28 12 
00 FORGE. cass cencst 30 14 
Lap Weld 
i eee rr res 23 9 
Cs s roe 29 15 
4% to Ginch .......... 28 14 
eS. anne . 21 7 
9 to 12-imch ......... ee 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
stack Butt Woe 47356 50% 
SOR seevcecuncesese 9 
PE PO oc sckwecsccscen +28 th 


WAS Ghis soo cc voce eaee +34 + 46 
RURE o ca ctnnstscceve +28 +40 
ee eee +27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
S tO 4inch ..ccccccoss + 8 +17 
4% to G-inch ......c00. +9 +18 
GORE Ses scccesccad +12 


Boiler Tubes 
L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


2 RIE SPOR GIOR | occ cccaceccceseceve 23 off 
ee EE AOREMCR oc cncccccesss subse 33 off 
Ee cele ash ccasceueenea ean’ 36 off 
i ee Bree eee 38% off 
2 Be awe es 000 4caegne scene 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 

(Effective April 12, 1923) 
SR: EL Vewtoccpiaeseedochouskee +22 
POON = Lavaca vnccavteveuwndeustexkas +12 
2 and BiGinch. ...cccccvccccesessce + 2 
Bae: 2b DE wc ckcctucascervekerse 3 
See: BO RR ROR coos cinweccedsceskse $s 

SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

(Effective April 19, 1923) 

ON ia on 606 06.0 606. ncbaccedas off 
a Ea ey oe roe 43 off 
ME cc seadccosstvcbveresteet «o- 27 off 
FM EOD acestesccecceeteous 18 off 
B56 GE PEE, 6 ccccccvccveseece 28 off 
FR Eo ceca ccccccsvssases 32 off 
S56 BO DIGAMON. 2 ccccccccsnceses 33 off 
ae CT eT Tee ee PEE 37 off 
SHR “ead. S-inchis Mids «oo cvddec cede 29 off 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
a ee SSE tis ako din cin 34 off 
ae RE er ee ee ee oe 35 off 
PN aia etnin os be Fehesekhned cess 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1l-inch and _ lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 


ical tubing list and discount. 
Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 
SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
ists whnsnaanceuene 12-gage 15¢ 
DN own be sa.s wh 00.0 d5%n' 12-gage 15¢ 
NER s< a'dintels.0 0-0 53.0% ee ate ll-gage l6éc 
DEE. 0 baSuRae ses euwanwe 10-gage 17¢ 
PD «ctsee sins oadne oe 12-gage 17¢ 
RRS eee rrr? 11-gage 18¢ 
DEE | codabeessscce seem 10-gage 20c 
SEE. ca cNe eds het cteens 7-gage 35c 
SRE SC RGLs 60 cedived 9-gage 15¢ 
PRE a bing oss cee ed eh 9-gage 55¢ 
RS ATE ee. o-gage 57¢ 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 


long lengths. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel).. 5.00¢ 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.00c 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.50 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to 4.25¢ 























